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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1911 
OFFICERS 


FREDERICK F. Guitp, President. 
*GrorGE W. TomkINs, Vice-President. 
+CHarLes P. Taytor, Vice-President. 


R. D. ArcueE, Secretary. 
322 Summer Avenue, 


SAMUEL GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue. 
A. B. Potann, City Superintendent, 258 Montclair Avenue. 
~Davin B. Corson, Ass’t City Superintendent, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. Witmer KENNEDY, Ass’t City Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street. 
Cuas. A. MAcCALL, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 
Dr. GeorcE J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 
Ernest F, GuILBert, Supervising Architect, 
767 Ridge Street. 
GrorcE W. KnicHt, Supervising Engineer, 
112 Heller Parkway. 
Aaron W. MILLER, Supervisor of Repairs, 
630 Summer Avenue. 
CuHartes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 
* Resigned, May 15, I9II. 
+ Elected by Board, May 15, 1911. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


A. B. Potann, City Superintendent, Chairman. 
Davin B. Corson, Asst. City Supt. FRANK H. SOMMER 
J. Witmer KENNEDY, Asst. City Supt. J. C. Dana, 
; ELtmMer K. Sexton, Secretary. 


Name. 
Frederick F. Guild 
Thomas S. McCabe 
Edgar R. Brown 

*George W. Tomkins 

+Ambrose Tomkins 

<Gaetano M. Belfatto 
Charles P. Taylor 
James Taaffe 

¢Nathaniel King 
John Breunig 


MEMBERS 
IQII 
Place of Business. 


Prudential Building 
234 Lafayette Street 


725-727 Broadway, N. Y. 


74 Passaic Street- 
74 Passaic Street 
189 Market Street 
250 Market Street és 
9-11 Badger Avenue 
752 Broad Street 
280 Springfield Ave. 


* Resigned May I5, Ig1I. 
+ Appointed by Mayor June 14, I9QII. 


~ Appointed by Mayor January 19, IQII. 


Place of Residence. 
495 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
234 Lafayette Street 

15 So. Tenth Street 
69 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
69 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
153 Clifton Avenue 
61 Beverly Street 
153 Raseville Avenue 
348 Clinton Avenue 
193 So. Seventh St. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


BEFORE JUNE: 14>-101T. 


Finance and Legislation. 


IQII 


Tomkins, Brown, Taaffe, King, Belfatto, Guild. 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 
Taaffe, Taylor, Tomkins, McCabe, Breunig, King, Guild. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
Brown, Breunig, McCabe, Taylor, Belfatto, Guild. 


AFTER JUNE 14, IoI!t. 


Finance and Legislation. 


Taylor, Brown, Taaffe, King, Belfatto, Guild, 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 
Taaffe, Taylor, McCabe, Breunig, King, Tomkins, Guild. 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
Brown, Breunig, McCabe, Taylor, Belfatto, Tomkins, Guild. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


For the Years 1910 and 1911 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


MER OCR Lae CrtLl. oo Sle shed Se tie es 1908-9-10-I1 
MPO MCAS VV OA BEN ar cp sgehcnwety icra Abs the. Mal bs ooh 1908-9-10-I1 
Reeve te ROWING ook ert welt be oo we ol acer 1908-9-10-I1 
POSORGE: W.-TOMKINS 22.0. 8 1908-9-10-II (4 mos.) 
reer ED RIOT eho elo ar oe wae reek 1908-9-10 
PE ML AV LOR ie a ccr gi Opal xp ates tay aes 1908-9-10-11 
WERT A ADEE lias ys Beka he eye ae 1908-9-10-I1 
Ree MIA MIAN Weng eT. sce vifins ethos eo eos a see ee 1908-9-I10 
JoHN BREUNIG...... a ei ER Oe She eae fa on 1908-9-10-I1 
BRON PRM SIC TN Goat a hott  e t Ss Wyk oe ae te cke seueraas IQII 
eA NPIS EEA DLO sity ceeectincs Lie hie's peed tee we ep IQII 
PUM EROSES LOM KEN Sin pues eae Oe gable es I9II (8 mos.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


pee ety AL CONGARY tric Kirk sa ke oar eete ea aaa ee ks 185 1-2-3-4 
Parana PENNINGTON... 69 03...%4 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
Bent AB VV A WCON Go). !o ates ade dev staccls (Sp es 6s 1863-4-5 
Besa Wi, VICIIONALD <p o. sualew ay pollens Bes 1866 
BEPEDERIC KS WV. -RICORD. Aon ble vs ae GATE 1867-8-9 
RASA WW SON S'S oe acne ire a Pe oe ss segue ee 1870 
Pe rUCrA MA VWVHITEHEAD 1. oss ecole sh ult ee ads ic pee 1871 
MUS CEN OUT GOBLE8 onlet5. sess drtdhepaatce ek ham e 1872-3 
ERT NG A VAR RAND 265 o seaccl aie scl eee Sie nav fo low poner 1874 
ue rep ARES Seti ergs PEC A Heli gs 9-6 0 on 8 Ue 1875 
POP ARDS I IOBBINS o225 es nyt sk we 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
BePOR GI Ltr WALN faciges wos o'd es cae e 1880 (3 mos. )-I-2-3 
BOARS SORE LE TR Msae oy B as fo vw Syoade"s 1884-1889-90-I 
Lo OHS STR | Bisco Fi piel ind Niet ene it ena le ag 1885-6-7 
Cog BES BG 75 2 Se 1888-1892 
oA SB: cel OB AIS 212) Jah ee Oe a 1893-4 (9 mos. ) 
JoHn VAN DorEN, JR...... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
Pree R Mer to ANDERSON GS ris ai cule oy, cuesenc) Beeea tee! ole ace 1895 
PON TESLA CRAY oo ee char eens 46 oe APS Re ee ae Ae 1896-7 


PLP eet RC SUTIN) fatal tees tet Ny 2a aay hw wis ore 1898 
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CHARGES? Ey Eta ees eae 1899 (8 mos. )-19Q00-I-2 
CHARLES < W.. “MEN K ys een ee oe ee rae 1903-4 
Davib- Ay MGINTYRE 2 Sie ies eese eee 1905-6-7 - 
FREDERICK FP SGUTED x8 ten tes een eee 1908-9-10-II 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


* JOHN: W HITE RAD een tee tree ioe, BUTS te alee patty ee 185 1-2-3 
* EREDERICK?. Weel CORD=y. tee ana eee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
*(TKORGE sD DE ARO le Aoi 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE......1877 (4 mos.) -8-9- : 
; 80-1-2-3 (8 mos. ) 
(GEORGE: WiGASE.G ae See 1883 (3% mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
P“LYANDON* BRYGER 270, oR eee ee eee oe 1890-1-2-3-4 
RosBert D. ARGUE....... 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-10-II 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
FT OTERH ENG CCONGARN Jem domed oie at ar ee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
# (GEORGE: DQ EARS* be es 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 


70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
*W. N. BARRINGER....1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-0-7-8-9-gO-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
213; Skt R Reon eaen es 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9-Ig00-I (I mo.) 
ACC BAPOLAND sana: + IQOI (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-II 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 


AMEE SGA ISER Mec aici oeietaegs We teeta tare aes eae IQII 
SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
GHARLES AS IM ACCALR ye. ae es 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-I1 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


GEORGE. | TOR MES ray vee eae tr ee amen 1909-10-11 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


ERNEST (GUIDBERIt cc een nl Leen 1908 (7 mos.)-9-10-II 


SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 
GEORGE “We KNIGHT oh pee ect tre 1908 (10 mos. )-9-10-II 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 


JVARON. WE MITtER-§ ofan ewe see 1908 (10 mos. )-9-10-I1 


* Deceased. 


REPORSE 


OF, THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


Newark, N. J., July 27, 1911. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 

for the year beginning July 1, 1910, and ending June 30 
eaIOLI-: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
BepOrOpriations os via 8 Aas $894,850.80 
TOT EWR Rd Bs ER Nee eth ee ee EE Se 414,592.72 
Mrauiial. LTAming <2 eS kes oka ke ‘5,000.00 
predomi iba ra 9t,.0' ee tieah 20.00 

aie $1,314,403.52 

MuNIcIPat. 
Balance from June 30, I910.... $119,026.65 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 919,956.00 
Cash deposited with Custodian. 6,860.67 
Tat <1 RD ON LOO Wk ea eR en 4,813.99 
Pitcrest-onr Bequest ning pe. 480.00 
MEMOUC VS lesa. Cones ocala 73.00 


$1,051,210.31 


ARE Lo: Lie ape ears a coe ie nc oe $2,365,673.83 
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EXPENDITURES. ‘ 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. T.—Day 
School Lerbrany ont. . ee 2 ees 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Rurniture, Heating etes. =: 


$1,309,443.52 
5,000.00 
20.00 


885,061.27 
eas Eee $2,199,524.79 


Balances s 34) sateen SA ee Cpe $166,149.04 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL 


STATH. 


Teachers’ Salaries—Day... 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 

Training 
School Library Fund...... 


eeereer eee eee eee 


Appropria- 
tions. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$1,309,443.52/$1,309,443.52 


5,000.00 
~ 20.00 


$1,314,463.52/$1,314,463.52 


5,000.00 
20.00 


MUNICIPAL. 
- Appropria- 
tions. 

Teachers’ Salaries—Day...| $178,933.39 
Teachers’ Salaries—Even’g. 113,395:75 
Teachers’ Pensions........ 20,714.21 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 

Training—Day ........ 35,395.00 
Officers’ Salaries.......... 56,907.89 
Janitors ‘SalarieSuu... .ht 112,072.24 
Medical Inspection’ Dept. 

Salaties cen tiyate eae on 19,385.00 
Attendance Department 

Salariésh. 3%) eco iewe ees 14,540.00 
Incident tals iinet. cae eee 7,047.16 
Prindnetiaet Sate Ae 8,302.75 
PExt “BOOKS senmeuereee 1OZ 22 E61 
SUDDHES ses ans cee ees 162,000.00 
Manual Training Supplies. . 18,000.00 
REDS ITSSAGS keels ou ee eee T3,011si 
Heating Apparatus........ 17,735.00 
UG] oo Wea te hee ote 39,529.98 
hight :and Powerense... 20,482.74 
Water =": 2c aereeeces, 8,986.45 
FRONTS Fors cscteial ote Oise Be a ores 3,340.00 
Pla yerounds\. 3.75 ea eee 21,809.33 
Insurance eee} pee eae 16,500.00 


Expendi- 
tures. 


110,395.75 
20,714.21 


35,395.00 
56,907.89 
112,072.24 


18,559.01 


14,274.64 
7,047.16 
8,302.75 

98,221.61 

49,127.03 

13,926.27 

71,911.81 

14,322.22 

38,505.85 

20;482.74 
8,986.45 
3,324.00 

21,809.33 
4,132.93 


Balances. 


Balances. 


$156,642.38/$ 22,291.01 


3,000.00 


825.99 
265.36 


4,000.00 


112,872.97 


4,073.75 
2,000.00 
3,412.78 
1,024.13 


16.00 
12,367.07 


$1,051,210.81; $885,061.27|$166,149.04 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
BORE MM AC AUC Lleyn ess tail eso a 0's cs $ 5,000.00 
From Common Council ..... 5,000.00 
Appropriation IQIO-IQTI..... 48,395.00 
$58,395.00 
EXPENDITURES. 
Be OCHOLS Ald LieS: <1." ice. es avs ~ $40,395.00 
mogipment,.oupplies, -etc.> . :..-. 13,920.27 
545321.27 
| Eye EWS aver gt hie Sey ae aa a ens eo ara $4,073.73 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 

Schools. Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
ART ee ree Oa ea $ 9,134.18 $ 133.49 $1,747.45 
Grammar Grades... .4: 37,200,82 +. 2,422.00 "4,525.04 
Meme (itAdeSs ks 3. se 202-509" 330771 
Samumer- schools. i005 3 294.605 
Pyvenine Schools) x. Jac>. 339.59 832.28 


$40,395.00 $3,158.24 $10,768.03 


16 BoARD OF EDUCATION. 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance from June 30, IQIO...... toe tae ics $2,500,773.37 
Sale.of Old’ Buildings/7. 205.34, eee 1,382.00 
Rebate ome lans axes ctt..18 — teu 143.62 
TEETER ite ee Carer eos Acc ee te wea Me 41,707.65 
$2,544,066.64 
EXPENDITURES. 
< Appropria- | Expendi- 
Account tions tures Balances 
Construction Dept.— 
Sala ples sbi. oit ates Gem ie eres . 48,335.76 | $ 48,335.76 
Construction Dept.— 
Suip lies 45 Cet coe tee detloeto ek aes 5,389.77 5,489.77 
Central C. & M.'T. High School...... 550,621.07 232,700.96 | $317,920.11 
East Side C. & M. T. High School.. 225,099.63 222,308.38 | 2,796.25 
South Side High School............ 359,832.58. 76.00 359,756.58 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West Side).. 20,470.86 16,379.03 4,091.83 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East Side).. 21,363.56 17,161.48 4,202.13 
Seventh Avenue School House Addi- 
EL OT see eke eee eee abe cio ea eee 26,554.00 26,554.00 
Lawrence Street School House Addi- ¢ 
CLOMEAE S605 Dewttad a kinan not arate 36,000.00 sores a cece eee cree 36,000.00 
Madison School House Addition.... 127,908.60 103,361.00 24,547.60 
Rid eeescnool -HOWUSCers ke rectar mre tess leks 127,872.20 93,388.78 34,483.42 
Avon Avenue School House Addition T1800 58,979.95 12 82716. 
Summer Place School House {Addi- : 
tional’ croun Gy wenoeooiy cerca 3,747.29 3,747.29 
18th Ave. & Waverly Ave. School 
Dists. (Cleyeland School).......... 195,093.35 22,654.62 172,488.73 
South Market Street School (Addi- : 
TIONG] -STOUNG) =o e ee we ene ee 4,870.00 37.00 4,833.00 
Fifteenth Avenue School Dist. (West 
Sides SGhoOol) seamtectict canctecete center 132,008.00 89,961.94 92,046.06 
Webster School House Addition..... 125,938.00 69,071.53 56,866.47 
Montgomery, School -House......... 158,742.85 77,430.34 81,312.51 
Newton Street School (Additional 
ST OUMNG evs otc tells ee ee eee 158.69 158.69 
Alexander Street School District.... 26,932.50 19,212.00 7,720.50 
Normal SchooleSitem. 2... seca 19,200.00 19,040.00 160.00 
Miller Street Sehool (Additional 
PT OUTING eo ohe Cele cheme acetone reid ieee 14,490.00 14,184.85 305.15 
Elizabeth Avenue School District... 28,912.50 16,086.10 12,826.40 
North Seventh Street School (Addl- 
tional: -2round) yacht eee 3,049.90 3,049.90 
Peshine School Hous@wn. ccc ees eteke 109,780.93 19,753.51 90,027.42 
Roseville Avenue Sehool (Additional 
STOUNGE) Ds ...ch Some abn een eee 5.00 5.00: 
Physical Training Field: 2.0) .2..03. 31,407.32 5,677.52 25,729.80 
Unapportioqned whieh) cn ciccs ere alot , Det. OF: lanes eco ae 27,544.64 
Unapportioned (Hlementary)......... 40, S29:93 Fs oo als eleds 40,829.93 
TPORDLIN ears telaete Oasis 2 $2,544,066.64 '$1,134,800.35 '$1,409,266.29 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


IN DETAIL. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


PraIatiCe ITO, MIME sO PTD IO We ith fale massive de tose 
Expended for General Construction ........ $133,710.00 
Steel and Iron work......... 59,880.00 

Plumbinev work 500.50 ea.e 9,775.00 

Heating and Ventilating work 23,985.00 

Electrical work ...........5- 4,760.00 

JEISUTANCE Om oe tte ina bk - 198.80 

LEG och NAbN} Le ORAS WMI A me Aleit tek 65.00 

WRACCIITION Thc cele Gta s coe on ee 320.91 

OU Wl ior ne ti RN aR x Gag STC LA 6.25 

UR LIE SURE nly ad ah RR 7 SON are IE NE gE aba IB 


$550,621.07 


232,700.96 


$317,020.11 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Palance: trom) UNev sO. TOO sek oe he es ee 8 $219,599.63 
PEPDLODTIALION \ TOLO-IOTIs go hss tele Me ete s 5,500.00 
Expended for General Contract............. $219,451.85 
PINOT ES i ee Ae es ets 2,691.00 

SCARE ASSER SITET Ergo cow itede, oko 71.85 

DYES EL CO ge act Bo av hs cece ronan fe 50.00 

PVAVETEISINIO® Glouy a visa tte y wees 35.68 

Bilin et COntract fine oo oes 3.00 

Te TheN YO SRIS ARS SPs dle Rte ee stl, eee an a ee ian 


SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pea e ATOM c) te SONTOLOuri gs of ooae ore hee cca alee tt 
mepended for Excavatinien dw asf los bles $ 41.00 
FRE alSA Laer coe ue ae iatas 35.00 

PETES TG SONS OIA Sd Seeielpe SEE LRM PNA Av acl at arty BE 


UNGRADED SCHOOL No. 1 (West Side). 


Balanvre, Thom “fine 30, TOLO ls ss. hes oh ee $ 21,270.86 
Déduct-amounbt transferred, (0.0. cee whe 800.00 
Expended for Mason -work .. 2.36305... 202 3$5+5)820.24 
Garpentet worksievie is x. e's 7,026.60 

PIMC OTIC. os uae ee ae ee 444.00 

PMAMUDINS “Work. 5.7 career tae 1,780.00 

Heating and Ventilating work 1,178.00 

PIGCUACATL. WOLK cess on ones Oss 48.00 

Building permite: 2. et 29.00 

PAOVEGLISGI OI Se Cen ho Wace a iy 38.19 

REA DENIOR rsp Cake te mee san ere CG i LoL 8 


$225,099.63 


222,303.38 


$ 2,796.25 


$350,832.58 


76.00 


$359,756.58 


$ 20,470.86 


16,379.03 
$ 4,091.83 
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UNGRADED SCHOOL No. 2 (East Side). 


Balance from June 30, IQIO............-48. $ 22,163.56 
Deduct? amounts transferred’ 3... 7. ken 2 eee 800.00 
—— $ 21,363.56 
Expended for Mason work 5 22a C2808. ee $ 6,311.04 
Garpenteraiwork (ote ea 7,020. 
Painting Work. vaca ese 444.00 
Plumbing “work “S:4020. eee 1,811.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 1,178.00 
Electrical u:work. oui osc 48.00 
Busldine “permit7..01 see 29.00 
Sewer assessinent yt oa 275.60 
Advertising yo Gy hoonee lee 38.19 
Sih ee 17,161.43 
Balance. 6 ive a. cas a ee Re ee ae $ 4,202.13 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance from? June’ 30, 1OlO Psa eee nla ee $ 28,706.76 
Dedttct: amotint transferred. nas =e etae ea 2,152.76 
MicMururasmenC ino 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work..$ 16,313.30 
Steel. and Jron work. «..-..¢: 2,202.00 
Roofing work. pa, pied aes 1,390.00 
Plumbing work fates oats 743.50 
Painting works 2 eens 752.70 
Heating and Ventilating work 3,881.00 
Electrical -work<2) a wee oot sO 


26,554.00 


LAWRENCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance: from “Jine>20, TOI... eee tle eee iain $ 36,000.00 


MADISON SCHOOL HOUSE ‘ADDITION. 


Balance from: June®30;sI0i0!/.5 44.0. see ae $133,908.60 
Deduct amount transferred... . 0.0. ans ‘ 6,000.00 
————— $127,908.60 
Expended for General Construction ........ $ 80,320.00 
Plumbing work’). ee 4,682.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 13,370.00 
Electrical (work\voe. ers cor . 3,410.75 
Lighting (axtures 5. fetes 360.00 
Vacuum cleaning system..... 1,097.10 
Advertising 3} ©. 2.245. 7h ore 18.15 
Building. permity 0. oes 100.00 
Paling -contractsye.. caavate. lobes 3.00 
103,361.00 
esa atiCOn, Gk se tee. Oe Ni diet tonlfte WoC RTM OTE ot UCR TE $ 24,547.60 
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RIDGE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balancersrom Pune sO, TOIO. ¢ a. ask a eee ean $133,672.20 
PPCUICE MANOUEt tLANSTELTOU ou sence wie oul siuce cnet 5,800.00 
————— $127,872.20 
Expended for General Construction.......... $ 78,600.00 
BIVIMDING a WOKS <k).eo cose « 2,750.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 10,000.00 
Plectricale Work he. ac nin ony wien 1,750.00 
Buuding permit ae yee aus ee ale 98.00 
Removing trees jesse Pais. s 125.00 
Auctioneer’s fee ............. 8.50 
Tallune ty COMLTACTS ts anti: cots ae CRG 
AGVOLUSIN SR on sere aac pat 53-78 
93,388.78 
VS a ct Mite NS Sg Rey at SY DENT A Ah UAE AEA DS $ 34,483.42 
AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Balance: trom) res30, 1910s. oo... ss ee $ 75,207.71 
Deduct amount transferred............0.5.. 3,400.00 
Tae Osa 
mxpended for Mason work .ise..2. 0... 6... $ 26,139.93 
; Steel and Iron work.......... 6,565.00 
Dagpenrern WOLK cs sees sa ta 11,474.37 
TROOHNE  WORKeeuhe sur els ose 2,047.80 
PAN LINO wm WOL Kenic e wie ere Sree o 752.00 
Lighting fixtures esr. 08k. 681.50 
Heating and Ventilating work 7,606.80 
PAgM DIME WOLK Tc cee Ne oe be 2,715.00 
Plecirical. Work’ or Loca ove eee 997.30 
Miiis contracts. sao k oa 25 
58,979.95 
LTE Faas Ph, SV MCSE 0 SS (0S oan a ee Sa a $ 12,827.76 
SUMMER PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 
MePLOPIIAtiOll: .TQOIO-TOT Ty c.. os tiers 5 os cae oie $ 3,900.00 
Deduct amount transferred....-........0.... 1a ey Qi $ 
aa SEEN 3:747.29 
PR meIGed TOT) CsTOUNA GE ho ache see ete eas ois $ 3,700.00 
DEATCMR We caletsiteok et. 23 37.44 
PODEAISAIE iste on, et eee 7.50 
Auctioneer’s feehoc oc... oe. 2.35 
3:747.29 


‘EIGHTEENTH AVENUE AND WAVERLY AVENUE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS (Cleveland School). 


Beeeereeert try. $1191) 40), STOTOs vc. os shaw tolte ne oe eee $195,003.35 
mapenaed tory Ground! 0. Siscsecee tae caves $ 22,000.00 
BOAT CUES Hees hes tease ec ors 103.60 
SES alto Salt Bi aee RR Ge gL a 70.00 
Condemnation expenses ..... 300.44 
Auctioneer’s ‘fee ............. 16.68 
Excavating: test holes ........ 30.40 
Bailditiespermitie ei tias crass 133.50 

; ee een ARES 22,654.62 


be IO Cr Rati cuit cst. ein Mla oe Lame moat nN iia as. © $172,438.73 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE 


Balance from 


Expended for 


Balance 


(Additional ground). 


June’ 30, \IQIOWd ou. ea ee viene ete te emma 
Appraisal vii aie. soe eee $ 10.00 
Starve yes cece ave ce ee 23.00 
Awctioneersi tee (hots: soto: * 4.00 
5 RY ee cen Sth eae A ta gaa 


$ 4,870.00 - 


37.00 


$ 4,833.00 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Balance from’ June 30; 1910. 727. 5) Se $137,768.00 
Deduct amount: transferred “$20. .27-.. ae 5,760.00 
Expended foriGround! “003 ae ee $ 4,775.00 
| Searches.*"\)).354 Stee eerie 83.52 
Appraisal: i. at ete oon ee 7.50 

Mason and: Carpenter work... 28,112.72 

Steel and Iron work. 22... 2... 4,320.08 

Pluinbing ’ work:\32.. a et on 990.25 

Heating and Ventilating work 1,232.50 

Electrical «work? 2 ener er, 276.25 

Building permitiy.cnten samen 119.00. 

Auctiondéeris techni. see ae ear 16.66 

A AWertisingny: 0 aes eee 22.46 

Balances. fees Mos 50 a cp Saree ena 


WAVERLY AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE 


(West Side School). 


(Additional ground). 


Balancé from =June 30) 1910. 232.2. es a 
Deduct amount transfetrédoa, 40.46 oa tee eee 


$132,008.00. 


39,961.94 


$ 92,046.06 


$ 5,955.50 
5,055.50 


WEBSTER SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance; from 4Jane)30, 1910... 2.35 eee eee 
Expended ‘tor Mason wotk oi254 vee eee ee $ 48,520.35 
- Steel-and Utonswork.<. cwseeks * 2,850.00 

Carpentér work: 37... eke bee 4,050.00 

Plumbingo work... ees ete het 4,000.00 

Heating and Ventilating work. 9,000.00 

Blectricalk work ve oc. 3 ee eed 500.00 

Building permit, (i505 92) aan. IOI.50 

Ad Vertisttrs o.oo Sie cote wees 43.68 

Balance Set ey fray a ttc ok Pe ENE Ee oe 


$125,938.00 


69,071.53 


$ 56.866.47 — 
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MONTGOMERY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance from:Jineé 30, 1910... 08 a oes $165,952.85 
Reguchsamount ctransierreds 4.4400 teres 7,210.00 
——__._ $158,742.85 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work. ...$ 58,161.87 
Steeland- [ron work inks cn: 10,429.50 
ROOANS UWOTK neh eros Sion Stas 1,246.95 
Plumbing Work. ori eec.nk eee 2,210.00 
BGNGING SPeliiite nt aniseed he 112.50 
Heating and Ventilating work. 4,590.00 
Hilectticale works oa. eee de eae 637.50 
Advertising ci cnc3 05... EY Bee 42.02 
77,430.34 
Pa aNCC Rr Moa AN ais Sian eds Oe Ls his Se een gee $ 81,312.51 


NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional: ground). 


eAbance. TeOi . LUNE! ‘S0,. TOTO N. . msec. Seis eto $i T4T10 
PePOLOPTatiotT TO IO-1QUI oi ck) sobs fie le ely es 17.50 

——__—_— $ © 158.69 
Pee OME ALOT FCAT CHES iy scr is cus uote Fe ad Outen Lic tite ee 158.69 


AMMXANDERSA SP REBT. SCHOOL. DISTRICT, 


Darancerr Onrs) Utie. 307 TOTO ss views fy oe ae os oihccciewe Altes $ 26,932.50 
DemeneedelOr GTOund 930 05 6k ochre tate visieis abies $ 19,000.00 
ect Ghesie, Stitt. ete ees ome 107.00 
INDOLAISA Sirota ek oes coat Te 105.00 

———_—_— 19,212.00 

PICO. od te oe Ro ice eet: Sale Meee lee $ 7,720.50 


NORMAL SCHOOL - SITE. 


Appropriation IQIO-IQII......... SOR ON ROE = ce me Ne ~$ 19,200.00 
PeDcrided TOG Ground 5 cet de Heal de ed ok $ 19,000.00 
ADPLAISAS a aah SEONG Cae re 20.00 
ReEMOVIN GUTS 12 acct e nies 20.00 

—_——-~--— 19,040.00 

Pla Cie orton ce AN ieee Oe St eae Fath oh ek heave $ 160.00 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Peance trom} iine. 30,.1OlO sf noe Ss $ 1,290.00 
MPOTOpiation IO1O-IGIT bao ga te pos Ol eos 13,200.00 
———— $ 14,490.00 
Papenaed -TormGround. «sites i. eles heaton es $ 14,000.00 
SEATCHES b ction Mane dere Sree 119.94 
PATE TAT ete ir in as Bre hed vc 12.50 
AB DCTS BEd, Orang URC Ping RD A AE ke 35.75 
PAUOLIONECED Se FEC OTN Sh Uk ns Shee 16.66 
14,184.85 


LOR Vth (or de aaa Aiea JAtae Ae eS 9 Pe ear Rae et 8 a he Sa Pa a FO5UES 
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ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Balance: from: Jume.g0;7 1010, ieaeee eee $24,912.50 
Appropriation IOLO-1OL I. i's. wb beni nusmetere ns 4,000.00 ~ 
| ate = OT ee 
Expended. for. Ground) on.gele « sneeomte epee aes $ 16,000.00 
pearchésiy,¥..:o87a eae eee de ae '989.60 
Appraisali< [Gof aim minas ie 2.50 
—— 16,086.10 
Balances scot eee Sgt rg eee ie eet aes RAR See Se 12820000 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE 
( Additional ground). 


Balance‘ from June 30). 701O sae wat eee $ 3,016.99 
Appropriation! 1010-19EL. 6: vse. tints rrene 32.91 
aes TPMEEPSE ee es 
Expended for,Ground 7 tx iter ASA aM eae $ 3,000.00 
Search wih audi ca kansas 31.40 
Auctioneers Teen sim eran eee 18.50 
PTT 3,049.90 
PESHINE. SCHOOL HOUSE. 
pone from: June 30, 1OLOs 2 pees tues $115,040.93 
Dedtict-amount transferred. cee ee eee 5,260.00, 
eM -— $109,780.93 
Expended for Mason, Carpenter and Painting 
Work wwe ey ee $ 16,549.55 
Steel ‘and Tron work! so3.. 0. 1,657.50 
Heating and Ventilating work. — 1,122.00 
Building permit Reet ate. AORN Ye 102.00 
Advertising dss nk on se oe oes 22.46 
* eT eee 
Balanites (ap pA iia se ae an ne aes ae ss $ 90,027.42 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ~ 
(Additional ground). 
Balance’ ‘from Junes30; 1910s es weno eae ee $ 8,387.14 
Deduct:amount transferred: a2. vag en ae ea eee 8,387.14 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE 
(Additional ground). 


Appropriation JOIO-IGTL sso 2i0..nd ea ee ee oe $1. pygueg 
Expended for sAppraisal: ict ur see oe ee eee 5.00 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FIELD. 

Balance fron. June 40,4010). aia ann ee $ 31,407.32 

Expended :tor/fPente:-ve. case eee ee CN. $2 125 00 

Fallingwinezah Be eacin ig Wee pry 8) 2,474.35. 

haborers/ wages. ns ae aan 1,000.00 

Buthdine: permit enue eae 10.00 

Advertising 2:02 eee a 68.17 
Tan Laaemere 5,677.52 
Balance So sis Pee ae Ni a ee RC Van es ee $ 25,729.80 

: UNAPPORTIONED 

High~ Schoolies (pein sae dat eee Se te, Ge $ 27,544.64 
Elementary “Séhoolsi ss ts sha ie tae cet Oe ae eae 40,829.93 


FREDERICK F. GUILD, President. 
R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Furni- . 
Name of School House Sites Buildings | ture and Total 
Hquipm’t 

Normal and Training......... $ 40,000 | $ 48,000 | $ 4,000 | $ 92,000 
Normal School (new site)..... OD OOO sear ar ate: Wararetolenaretets eis 99, 
1a Higeyg 10'4 7 ao BF 6 Same ee Up a 82,000 285,000 32,000 399,000 
Central C. & M..T. High... BE: GOON wes ee le Mawar ete ete ea 66, 
Past Side C. & M. T. High.... 43,000 254,000 10,000 307,000 
SOME SLO OM ISD ee ticle stots vi AD QOD AOR AS enc eet neis ae 40,000 
ADINSCON ViAVEN UC ovis siaicie’ ow sts" 5,800 83,500 4,500 93,800 
Alexander Street ............. 9,000 62,000 3,300 74,300 
Alexander Street District..... LS OOO: tel Seatoule erate Vath e ctoters ye ase 19,000 
BATE ES ELCOL we crete oicts otarerera acters 3 12,000 55,000 3,000 70,000 
PASVANT) AV OINUCA Coiale cele siarsiens, nie ere 20,000: 191,000 7,500 218,500 
Belmont Avenue ............. 48,000 250,000 9,000 307,000 
IDOLE ET SECC wale se sats gard oeigieiels 25,000 164,000 7,500 | 196,500 
PREAICOTD SENOGL) iocs os asin ojo re exe be 21,000 i 2,800 | 73,800 
PAM ete SELCCUS  oiaics! octane bcak orate 25,000 238,000 7,500 270,500 
MATA EM Me SUICCE. sie cial e oiors isnelerecs 20,000 59,000 3,400 82,400 
CentralsA vente oni. ve tse sees 20,000 74,000 3,600 | 97,600 
CUPATLCOTM ME MULCETL cis. crews ee alot 20,000 100,000 | 5,000 | 125,000 
SOMOEBCI UTA SELCOU Sei. sbeis wis oe sree 12,500 51,000 3,600, 67,100 
MOLE O LATE Are IN ae iter ake's 22 OOO AEs tare clecsieil ce etagete auole 22,000 
Highteenth Avenue ............ 16,000 60,000: 3,000 | 79,000 
Blizabeth Avenue ............. 23,000 12,800 1,000 36,800 
Hilizabeth Avenue District..... TG. DOO Se ee tea Ca Nia Savina 16,000 
FOOTE SULICOLE A cain oe tale is vitalere'y 16,700 100,000 4,000 | 120,700 
Fifteenth Avenue ............ 14,000 54,000 3,400 | 71,400 
Fourteenth Avenue .......... 30,000 118,000 4,000 | 152,000 
PNET TTS cit Siake os. Saree ives Sie oe ee 24,500 145,000 5,500 | 175,000 
Hamburg, Place’... 0... es. 24,000 170,000 6,500 | 200,500 
AP AW INS NEP COti s sacra ss ss also 6,000 53,000 2,500 61,500 
Hawthorne Avenue ........... 22,000 144,000 5,500: 171,500 
MaTAVvette Streets fies were ok 25,000 183,000 8,000 216,000 
Lawrence Street .............. 80,000 | 45,000 1,800 76,800 
GRIT OU TA peavel tel alate cae fo tase sosraheyticlorese 10,800 75,000 3,000 88,800 
TLES OIG of stase rs Ce cRihoeee Beka wine 18,000 162,000 7,500 187,500 
IMATKebte Street mes sss fate cies oe 80,000 18,000 1,000 99 ,000 
METH ET OS LEEGOEUNS 2 cnc is id ie avelreseeers 20,500 58,000 3,400 | 81,900 
Monmouth Street oot ilsice ices 1 10,000 60,000 4,000 74,000 
DEOIESOMIOT MG wate s cleke le tie tate 27,000 145,000 5,000 177,000 
DLOTLOUN SULCCEL4 «tis sisica erelhe eos 50,000 800,000 9,000 359,000 
INEM LOTUBS LE COUT Uy tethered sicher ont ets 28,000 77,000 5,500 110,500 
North Seventh Street.......... 16,500 55,000 3,000 74,500 
ROT ET A ELEC al, Sorscss ghee wleseye o e'acece’s 12,000 70,000 3.400 85,400 
Barks sAVen re cin cts steers e/a Heme. 3,000 2,500 300 5,800 
PACK OR SELCOCIY.% dic, wirolels tratehere eke DE BOQ ihe are nyerd sch tere reset are. os 24,000 
PEP OSE Osi wien sac yore tare stones ots ‘12,800 LOD DOO a icterdonre 117,800 
TETOSPCCT CA VENTIC( fa ace oereserce ties 1,000 3,300 600: 4,900 
TESTE Ce ERAN iad yk EL i LD mou A 15,000 115,500 5,000 135,500 
Roseville Avenue ............. 8,000 500 1,600 40,1 
Seventh Avenue .........se00. 19,300 105,500: 5,500 130,3 
Sixteenth Ward Site.......... ES OOO |e teehee Salem ele ele eters 18,000 
OTS ACESS TS nero) Ran eniet Agee Sa AS RMD 12,000 51,000 3,000 66,000 
South Highth Street.......... 24,000 144,000 5,000: 173,000 
South Market Street.......... 20,000 58,000 3,000 81,000 
South Tenth Street........... 16,000 45,000 3,600 64,600 
SEALE 7 WETCCL, wel ctols wlcre'e.¢ ote SiRiele 15,000 19,000 1,500 35,500 
SMMMeEL AVONUC cc ck ec cea s 10,000 48,000 2,500° 60,500 
PITT el [ACO ae aie ic t/nlocartee eles ,000 31,500 1,200 39,700 
MURS OXOAVENTC. 56's ole sles eles sieters 24,000 53,000 3,000 80,000 
Thirteenth Avenue ........... 388,500 163,000 6,000 207,500 
AVG GA SILTOOE /i'ya.oles a's vadad ees 5500 7,000 1,200 15,700 
WV SLTPOTEAN LY CCT 450. ciciaiare os seule le eles 14,000 137,000 5,500 156,500 
Warren Street Industrial..... 2,000 10,000 4,000 16,000 
Washington Street ........... 57,000 76,000 4,800 137,800 
Waverly Avenue ..:........... 13,500 50,000 2,800 66,300 
WV GDSECOTU ISS or oisks olsen: a Bloret toate ts 17,000 148,000 5,500 170,500 
WIESE ASIMes Alc shcnen ats uiplecnenile we 23,200 TLE OOOS Kearny eal 138,200 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West) 10,000 16,300 1,000 27,300 
Ungraded School No. 2 (Hast) ,000 17,100 1,000 22.100 
Marshall Street (Shop)....... 9,000 5,000 1,500 15.500 
Baweetl Drawing 6.0%... secs 36,000 19,000 1,000 56 900 
Physical Training Field....... ALY OOD DTS rata S ale cn an-)| Merete onetecete 45,000 

GOL OF Larctt silts. sce mete eas « mies $1,675,700 | $5,644,500 ' $266,800 | $7,587,000 
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The Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the 


City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 3 


GENTLEMEN :—I take pleasure in presenting herewith my 
eleventh annual report of the public schools of the City of 
Newark, for the year ending June 30th, 1911. 


» COMPARISON OF POPULATION WITH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Sear Census Apapulstion s eon Per cent. 
1880 ey ce Oe 130,400 18,458 13.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 oe 181,130 30,137 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 29,767 13.8 
1900 bebe 246,070 34,761 14.1 
1905 tatece ts 2837286 46,960 16.5 
I9IO (Weniek 347,469 575742 16.6 
IQII Estimated 361,060 59,930. 16.6 


Since the year «1905 the ratio of school enrollment. to 
population has been approximately that of 16.6 to 100. By 
dividing, therefore, the school enrollment for the year of 
this report, namely, 59,936 by 166, and multiplying by 1000, 
we find the population of the city of Newark at the present 
time to be 361,060. Compared with the population of 
Newark a year ago, 347,469, the increase has been 13,591, 
which is probably very close to the truth. 

The year has been characterized by a large amount of new 
building operations in all sections of the city, particularly 
of homes. The expected influx of outsiders into Newark 
has scarcely commenced because of delay in securing the 
improved rapid transit facilities which have long been prom- 
ised, but are only just now nearing completion. It may ' 
fairly be anticipated that the current year will show a larger 
influx of newcomers than any preceding year in the last 
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decade. It has always been difficult to build schools rapidly 
enough to accommodate Newark’s ever increasing growth 
in population; it will become still more difficult hereafter. 

Attention was called in last year’s report to the fact that 
Newark enrolled in its public schools ‘a relatively larger 
-number of pupils than any other city, except Boston, of 
the first twenty in population. in the United States. This 
fact has great significance, bearing as it does upon the 
question -of cost of maintaining schools. 

Below is given a table which shows comparative enroll- 
ment and attendance in the public schools of Newark for the 
last five years: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
AND AVERAGE -ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 


Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1907 51,686 41,440 38,562 
1908 53,880 43,417 ~ 40,523 
1909 55,947 45,449 42,047 
IQIO 573742 — 50,058 44,179 
IQII 59,936 52,080 46,563 


An examination of the foregoing table will showe that 
during the last five years the total enrollment has increased, 
upon the average, upwards of 2,100 each year. The average 
enrollment has increased similarly upwards of 2,100 each 
year; and the average attendance in about the same ratio, 
though fluctuating somewhat more widely. The remark- 
able increase in average enrollment made in the year I9QI0, 
45,449 to 50,058, will be misleading unless it is understood 
that by direction of the State Department the method- of 
computing average enrollment has been materially changed. 
Formerly the average enrollment ran considerably lower 
than now, owing to the fact-that the names of pupils who 
had been absent five days or longer were stricken off the 
register; now all names after being once entered are kept 
on the register for the entire year unless sooner discharged 
by reason of the pupil’s death, removal from the city, or 
definite knowledge on the part of the teacher that the pupil 
has left school permanently, and may therefore be properly 
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discharged. ‘The present method necessarily keeps on the 
books some hundreds of names that heretofore would have 
been stricken off in accordance with the five days’ rule. 
Hence it is impossible to make a satisfactory comparison of 
average enrollment during the past two years with the aver- 
age enrollment in previous years. Comparing the average 
enrollment for I910, namely, 50,058 with 52,080, the 
average enrollment for 1911, it will be observed that the 
increase of 2,022 is about normal. 

The following table is intended to show at a glance the 
annual increase in enrollment and attendance for the last 
five years: 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND IN ATTENDANCE 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1907 2,739 1,789 1,700 
1908 2,194 ELOY, | 1,901 
1909 2,007 2,032 2,124 
1910 1,795 *4,009 1,532 
IQII 2,194 2,022 Sere, Od: 
Total 10,989 12,429 9,701 
Average 2,198 2,480 1,940 


*See explanation below. 


The figures given above show the average annual increase 
in total enrollment, etc. during the last five years to have 
been as follows: total enrollment 2,198; average enroll- 
ment 2,486; average attendance 1,940. The increase of 
2,194 in the total enrollment for the year 1911 is exactly the 
same as that for the year 1908; and nearly the same as that 
for the year 1909; it is about 400 greater than that for the 
year 1910. As stated above, no important induction can be 
drawn from a comparison of differences in average enroll- 
ment, owing to a change in system of keeping registers. In 
the case of average attendance the unprecedented annual 
increase of 2,384 for the year 1910-1911 deserves comment. 
Several causes, most likely, contributed to this remarkable 
increase, stich, for instance, as greater efficiency of the at- 
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tendance department, more careful oversight of the health 
of pupils by the medical inspection department, and prob- 
ably greater effort on the part of principals and teachers to 
secure more regular attendance. Since few new _ school 
buildings were opened during the year, the large increase in 
‘number of new pupils cannot be accounted for on that 
hypothesis. That more half-day classes were maintained 
during the past year than during the year before was cer- 
tainly not a cause for increased school attendance. The 
reason, I believe, must be attributed to the more efficient 
working of all departments of the school system that touch 
the problem of securing regularity in school attendance. 

It has been customary in previous years to insert a table 
showing the registration at the end of the first week of the 
fall term. The following table gives the registration in the 
schools September 15, I911, with corresponding data for 
September 17, 1910, for ready comparison: 
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ENROLLMENT END OF FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL, 
September 15th, 1911 
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An inspection of the foregoing table shows that the net 
increase in registration at the end of the first week of 
school (September 15, 1911) over that of a year ago was 
1,492. This is a somewhat smaller increase than was an- 
ticipated especially when compared with 2,812, the increase 
of last year over the year preceding. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the increase of last year was unprece- 
dented. It should be further understood that any one of 
several variable factors may cause a larger or smaller regis- 
tration during the first week of the fall term. The figures, 
therefore, have little important significance. 

Several other interesting and important facts may be 
gleaned from an inspection of the above table. First of all, 
it should be noted that the number of pupils on half day 
time has decreased considerably. Thus, instead of 86 
classes enrolling 3,696 pupils on half time a year ago, there 
are now but 36 classes enrolling 1,525 pupils. This means 
a decrease of 50, considerably more than half, in number 
of half day classes, and a decrease of 2,171 pupils enrolled 
therein, which is also a decrease of considerably more than 
~ one-half the number enrolled at the same time a year ago. 
It will be observed, also, that half time classes exist in only 
seven schools. The school having the largest number of such 
classes, to wit, the Fifteenth Avenue school, will-soon be 
relieved by the new West Side school, which is now nearly 
completed. The next highest number of half day classes is 
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found in the Camden Street school. These classes will be 
largely, if not entirely, relieved by the opening of the new 
Cleveland school now in process of construction. The Mil- 
ler Street school having four half day classes will be en- 
tirely relieved when the proposed enlargement, which the 
Board some time ago determined upon, is ready to be opened. 
The North Seventh Street school can not be relieved until 
a new building is erected in the neighborhood; this the 
Board has now in contemplation. In view of the rapid in- 
crease in population during the past year, the present situ- 
ation is distinctly optimistic. 

In previous reports I have frequently aaisided to this will- 
o’-the-wisp—the getting rid of half-day classes. There have 
been times when it seemed almost within reach, but for var- 
ious cattses it has so far successfully eluded us. 

The large increase in enrollment noted in several schools 
is explained in each instance by a new building having been 
opened or an old one enlarged. The Montgomery school is 
a new one; opened for the first time September II, IQII. 
The Ridge Street school occupies a new building. ‘The 
- Webster Street school is housed in part in a new building. 
The Madison school has a new addition to its old building. 
Other differences in enrollment as compared with a year ago 
are largely due to changes in district lines made necessary 
by reason of the opening of new buildings as described 
above. : 
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OVERCROWDING, POOR ACCOMMODATIONS, ETC. 


In order to show specifically where overcrowding exists 
and where there is present need for larger and better school 
accommodations the following condensed table has been pre- 
pared: 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS AS TO OVERCROWDING AND POOR 
ACCOM MODATIONS—OCTOBER, IQII 
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* Two classes in court rooms. 
+In portable building. 


The foregoing table shows that twenty classes are being 
taught in court rooms, etc., that were not originally intend- 
ed to be used for such purpose. Some of these rooms are 
fairly suitable; others are objectionable, except in an emer- 
gency; all should be abandoned as soon as practicable. 

Attention is called also to the fact, that only two rented 
annexes are now being used. One, the Blum Street annex, 
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is scarcely tolerable except in extreme emergency ; the other, 
a frame structure in the rear of the Eighteenth Avenue 
school, was originally built to be used for school purposes, 
but is scarcely satisfactory. It is a frame building, two 
stories high, and contains eight rooms. It represents a type 
of school building long since out of date even in rural 
districts. It should be abandoned as soon as practicable. 

Four portable buildings are being used to accommodate 
elementary school classes. These are one-story structures 
containing two class rooms each. They are built in sections 
in order to be taken apart readily and removed to new sites 
whenever it may become necessary. They are heated by 
steam wherever connection can be made with a regular 
school building ; otherwise, they are heated by a stove. They 
are well lighted and, in general, it may be said, are fairly 
suitable for class room use. So far as health of pupils is 
concerned there is little about these portable buildings to 
complain of. On cold and stormy days in the winter sea- 
son, they are not as comfortable as are regular steam-heated 
and artificially ventilated class rooms. On the whole, how- 
ever, they are the best temporary means we have by which 
to relieve the overcrowding, which at times seems to be-a 
necessity in a rapidly growing school system. I am disposed, 
therefore, to recommend to the Board an increase in their 
number for times of emergency. In the case of old school 
buildings which have neither a boys’ workshop, nor a girls’ 
kitchen, such portable buildings might be used most ad- 
vantageously. 

Two buildings are classed merely as unsatisfactory. These 
are: a frame school building containing two rooms located 
in the rear of the Hawthorne Avenue school; and the large 
frame house on the Johnson Avenue site, which was origi- 
nally purchased for the South Side high school. The last 
named building is the most unsatisfactory of all of the 
buildings mentioned in the table. The rooms are small, the 
lighting bad, the toilet accommodations inadequate, and the 
rooms overcrowded. It should be abandoned at the ear- 
liest practicable moment. 

Referring to the number of children shown by the table 
to be poorly accommodated, it will be observed that 1,579 
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(more than one-half) are attending half time only. This is 
a small number as compared with many previous years. 
When the two new school buildings now well along toward 
completion are ready for occupancy, the number of half- 
day pupils will be greatly reduced. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO HOW THE FOREGOING CONDITIONS 
MAY BE RELIEVED IN WHOLE OR IN PART 


The figures in parentheses refer to the preceding table. 

(1) The Abington Avenue situation is practically the 
same as last year, when the recommendation was made 
that a new school building be erected in the vicinty. (See 
recommendation under next head.) 

(2) The Bergen Street situation will be relieved by the 
opening of the new Peshine Avenue school building which 
is only a short distance away. 

(3) The use of the Blum Street annex should be dis- 
continued as soon as the new West Side school is opened. 

(4) The Camden Street: situation will be partly re- 
lieved by the opening ofthe new Cleveland school. (For 
permanent relief, see recommendation on page 50.) 

(5) The Charlton Street school will doubtless need to 
continue the use of its four court rooms, as now, until relief 
can be had from the new Cleveland school. This will be 
brought about by a change of district lines. 

(6) The Fifteenth Avenue school will be relieved when 
the new West Side school is opened. 

(7) The Hawthorne Avenue situation will be relieved 
only by the erection of a new building in the vicinity. (See 
recommendation under next head.) 

(8) The Johnson Avenue situation may be relieved (a) 
by enlarging the Miller Street school as now proposed, or 
(b) by the erection of a new building on the site recently 
purchased on Runyon Street, between Belmont Avenue and 
Hillside Avenue. 

(9) The Livingston Street annex will not be required 
after the Cleveland school is completed. It should be pos- 
sible at that time to accommodate all classes in the main 
building, that is, in the Eighteenth Avenue building. 
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(10) The Miller Street school is soon to be enlarged by 
ten or twelve class rooms. This will give ample relief. 

(11) The Newton Street situation demands a new 
building. Overcrowding is not its worst feature. Much 
of the older part of the Newton Street building is antiquated 
and should be torn down. 

(12) The North Seventh Street choo should be re- 
lieved by the erection of a new building. (See recommen- 
dation on page 50.) 

(13) The Oliver Street half day classes may ae 
be relieved by a change of district lines. 

(14) The South Eighth Street situation will be relieved 
by an addition to the Sussex Avenue building. (See recom- 
mendation under next head. ) 

(15) The South Tenth Street situation will be relieved 
by the completion of the new West Side school. 

(16) The Summer Avenue school has one class in the 
auditorium. The diminishing size of the school will soon 
enable this class to be provided for in a regular class room. 

(17) The Sussex Avenue conditions can best be met by 
enlarging the present building. (See recommendation under 
next head.) 

(18) The Waverly Avenue situation will be entirely re- 
lieved by the opening of the new Cleveland school which is 
within a short walking distance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO NEW BUILDINGS AND ADDITIONS TO 
OLD BUILDINGS 


The following recommendations for new school buildings 
are made under three heads: 


Ist. New buildings to relieve present overcrowding in 
the district and to provide for prospective growth of popula- 
tion in the neighborhood. This I conceive to be the first duty 
of the Board. 


2nd. New buildings to replace old buildings that are out 
of date and otherwise unsatisfactory. 

3rd. New buildings (additions) to complete, in accord- 
ance with original intentions, buildings only erected in part. 
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Under the first head, I would include the following: 

(1) A new building half way between the Abington 
Avenue school and the North Seventh Street school. Both 
these schools are now filled to overflowing. A twelve to 
fifteen room building is needed without auditorium or, 
- gymnasium, erected on a site large enough for a twenty-four 
to thirty-room building, when attendance warrants it. The 
plans should contemplate including in the fully completed 
building an auditorium, gymnasium, workshop, kitchen, and 
all other features of a modern, first-class school building. 

(2) A new building to relieve the Hawthorne Avenue 
school. As in the case of the recommendation just made, it . 
should be a twelve to fifteen room building to include, when 
fully completed, all the requirements of a fully up-to-date 
school. 

Under the second head I would recommend the erection 
of new buildings to replace old, as follows: 

(1) The old Chestnut Street school building is anti- 
quated and should be replaced by a new building. It was 
originally built in 1859-1860; and enlarged in 1870. It 
contains only a few rooms that are altogether satisfactory, 
from the standpoint either of health or convenience. Its 
unfit condition has been discussed for several years. Some- 
thing should be done immediately. A new school building 
of twenty to twenty-four rooms, or thereabouts, located 
somewhere in the neighborhood will probably accommodate 
this district for the next twenty-five years. It should be a 
complete building in every particular, with auditorium, 
gymnasium, workship, kitchen, etc. 

(2) The South Market Street school building should be 
abandoned. It was erected four years earlier even than the 
Chestnut Street building, that is, in the year 1855-1856. It 
was enlarged in 1899. The location is noisy, owing both to 
street traffic and nearness to a freight terminal of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. The building should be large 
enough to accommodate not less than twenty-five to thirty 
classes. It should be a complete and modern building in 
every particular. 

(3) JI renew my recommendation of a year ago that a 
new building be begun in the rear of the Newton Street 
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school along with the gradual abandonment of the old New- 
ton Street school as the new building progresses. Much 
of the present building is unfit for school use by reason of 
the small size of class rooms, poor lighting, etc. The old 
part of this building was erected in 1866-1867. 

Under the third head I would recommend additions to 
present school buildings as follows: 

(1) The Burnet Street school building should be com- 
pleted in accordance with original plans. It has long since 
reached its full capacity. It is a large and centrally located 
school. An auditorium and gymnasium are greatly needed. 
This immediate district is practically cut off from school 
exhibitions, graduating exercises, etc. Equally important is 
it that.the pupils residing in this populous centre should 
have a gymnasium for use in day and evening schools. I[ 
recommend that these needed improvements be made -at 
once. 

(2) The Sussex Avenue school building should be en- 
larged by six or eight rooms in accordance with my recom- 
mendation of last year. As in the case of the Burnet Street 
_ school, it should have its auditorium and gymnasium. It 
should be a complete grammar school building in every par- 
ticular. This is a populous district comprising one of the 
best school constituencies in the city. | 

(3) The Central Avenue school building, like the Burnet 
Street and Sussex Avenue school buildings, should, be en- 
larged by the addition of an auditorium and a gymnasium. 
This school has maintained for many years an active and 
interested “Parents’ Association.” There is perhaps no 
other section of the city that would better appreciate the im- 
provements herein recommended. 

(4) The Thirteenth Avenue school deserves the same 
consideration as the three schools last named. It is in many 
respects one of the best school constituencies in the city. 
Its strong evening high school has been a conspicuous fea- 
ture. The parents of the district delight to attend all its 
gatherings and functions. An auditorium and gymnasium 
in this school would be well utilized. 

All the foregoing recommendations are worthy of im- 
mediate action by the Board. If it is not possible, as is most 
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likely, to do everything herein recommended at once, a 
sequence might be agreed upon and all be made to under- 
stand that their requests are being duly considered. 


NEW SITES FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The following recommendations are made for the purchase 
of new sites: 


(1) A new site somewhere between the Abington Ave- 
nue school and the North Seventh Street school. This site 
should contain a whole block (200x400), if possible, in or- 
der to give ample space for gardening as well as for play- 
grounds. Much of the neighborhood-has not yet been built 
up, so that land is relatively cheap. 

(2) A new site should be purchased somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Camden Street school for a new building to 
relieve that school in the near future; or the present Cam- 
den Street site should be enlarged with a view to erecting 
thereon an addition of at least twenty rooms, with auditor- 
ium, gymnasium, etc. It is doubtful whether the Camden 
Street school will be much relieved by the new Cleveland 
school. 

(3) A new site should be purchased in the near vicinity 
of the Chestnut Street school, upon which to erect a~new 
building; or the present site of the Chestnut Street school 
should be enlarged. . 

(4) A new site should be secured toward the lower end 
of Weequahic Park, west of Bergen Street. This will be 
needed at some future time. 

(5) A new site should be secured in the vicinity of the 
Hawthorne Avenue school. This will be needed at once to 
meet the demands of that rapidly growing section. 

(6) A new site should be secured somewhere between 
Bruce Street, South Eighth Street, and Fourteenth Avenue, 
for a new school that will sooner or later be needed in this 
locality. | 

(7) A site should be secured in some central (or north 
central) section of the city for another ungraded school. 
The. continuance of an ungraded class in the Fawcett Draw- 
ing School is undesirable. The room is needed as a shop 
for said school. 
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ADDITIONAL SPACE NEEDED FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


Additional space for playgrounds, as well as, in some in- 
stances, for possible building needs hereafter, is wanted in 
connection with the following schools: 


(1) Abington Avenue school. 
(2) Avon Avenue school. 

(3) Belmont Avenue school. 
(4) Central Avenue school. 
(5) Charlton Street school. 
(6) Eighteenth Avenue school. 
(7) Newton Street school. 

(8) Seventh Avenue school. 
(9) Thirteenth Avenue school. 
(10) Ungraded school No. 1. 
(11) Ungraded school No. 2. 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
REORGANIZED 

The decision of the Board to erect a new normal school 
building on the site purchased two years ago, at the corner 
of Belleville Avenue and Fourth Avenue, to be completed a 
year hence, makes it an opportune time to begin planning for 
the necessary re-organization. The location of the new 
site is in a section of the city now adequately supplied with 
elementary school accommodations and not likely to need 
more in the near future. Hence, it will not be practicable 
to establish a training, or practice school in connection with, 
or in close proximity to, the new normal school. 


The plans that have been adopted provide for only five 
or at most six class rooms for kindergarten and lower pri- 
mary grades and none for grammar grades. It is probable 
that these five or six class rooms will be sufficient to ac- 
commodate all children now residing in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. They will be occupied by a kindergarten and one 
class each of the four primary grades. These will doubt- 
less be “model” or “demonstration” classes, that is, classes 
to be observed by normal students—not classes to be taught 
by them. Some other school, or schools, elsewhere located 
will need to be used for “practice” or “training” classes, 1. e., 
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classes taught by under-graduate students for the sake of 
gaining experience. Whether some single school, as now 
the Webster Street school, should be used exclusively as a 
practice school, or whether classes should be located in 
several different schools for that purpose, is a matter which 
deserves much careful consideration by the Board. ‘There 
are certain advantages—such, for instance, as nearness to 
the normal school—which favor the use of a single build- 
ing—as the Webster Street school—for normal practice. 
The chief disadvantage -is that it is unfair to impose upon 
a single neighborhood the whole burden of furnishing the 
children to be practiced upon by normal school students. 
This apparent burden, it is true, is considerably lessened be- 


cause of the fact that each pair of class rooms is in charge- 
of an expert teacher whose main duty it is to see that pupils 


suffer no loss because of the practice teaching. One must 
admit, however, that a class of pupils taught much of the 
time by a novice is not deriving all the benefits it would if a 
single competent and experienced teacher were giving the 
instruction. Again, by having the practice work done in 
several different schools, rather than in a single school, the 
normal school itself will exert a wider influence than other- 
‘wise upon the city school system as a whole. Schools~hav- 
ing practice classes will then become, so to speak, centres of 
light and leading, and will contribute largely toward unify- 
ing the whole school system. 

Not less than twenty-five to thirty such practice classes 
will be needed in the near future. If distributed so as not | 
to exceed, say, four in any one school, at least seven schools 
will be required. These practice classes should be selected 
with reference to the following rquirements: — 

(a) Proximity to normal school. 

(b) Character of the school as a whole—its pupils, teach- 
ers, administration, and management. 

(c) Presence in its teaching corps of a sufficient num- 
ber who are fitted for the oversight, direction, and helpful 
criticism of normal students. 

(d) Willingness of such teachers to undertake this 
special service at the compensation that may be offered by 
the Board. 
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In order to carry out such a system effectively, it will be 
necessary to discontinue at any time those classes which for 
any reason fail to do satisfactory work of the kind required. 
Hence, it is recommended (a) that the salary schedule of 
the normal and practice teachers be made the same as that 
of corresponding grades in other schools; and (b) that a 
“bonus” be paid, as in the case of special classes. The 
amount of this bonus is a matter for careful consideration. 
It should be large enough to attract to this work the best 
teachers in the corps. Under the present schedule each 
practice teacher receives $500 per annum more than would 
be received under the general schedule without any bonus. 
It should be said, however, that all practice teachers are in 
charge of two classes, which diminishes the cost. If it is 
ever thought best to assign one room only to each practice 
teacher, which I recommend for the good of the pupils,. it 
may be thought necessary to reduce the salary paid to prac- 
tice teachers. In such an event, I should recommend that 
all practice teachers of the present staff who desire it, 
should be transferred to other positions with no loss of 
salary, if possible. 


SUPERVISOR OF PRACTICE 


Whether the practice work of normal students is to be 
done in one building or in several, there will be needed in 
order to make it efficient some one to supervise it. The lack 
of close and effective supervision of students while engaged 
in practice teaching is perhaps the chief defect in the normal 
school at the present time. The normal school is expected 
to elaborate and to expound to its student body the prin- 
ciples and theories of teaching; but it is quite as important 
that these principles and theories should be applied; in fact, 
they can hardly be taught except by applying them. But 
to see that they are efficiently applied, some one is needed 
to visit and inspect frequently the classes where practice 
work is being carried on. It seems needless to remark that 
such supervisor should be fully competent for this special 
kind of service. He should be competent to advise the 
principal of the school in all matters relafing to the 


, 
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theory and art of teaching and of class management. By 


contact and by frequent interchange of opinion and belief, 


between principal, supervisor, and teachers, the schools hav- 
ing practice classes would be kept up to their highest stand- 
ard of efficiency. 


It is the plan in some normal schools to have not one 
merely, but to have several of their theory teachers “follow 
up” their students by visiting them frequently while they 
are engaged in their practice work. This plan, however, al- 
though advantageous in some ways—chiefly by its acquaint- 
ing teachers of theory with what are the actual conditions 
in the schools—is highly objectionable in others. Too fre- 
quent visitation and inspection, particularly by different per- 
sons, disturbs unnecessarily and often detrimentally the 
students at work. Just as, it is said, “too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” so, with equal truth it may be said that “too 
many supervisors spoil the student,” 7 .e., confuse, discour- 
age, and hamper him in his growth and progress. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERVISOR OF PRACTICE 


To secure a thoroughly qualified supervisor of practice has - 


been found to be no easy task; indeed, it is easier, as a gen- 
eral rule, to find a person qualified to fill a grammar or high 
school principalship or to fill almost any other position in a 
school system, or department of a school system. First of 
all; the candidate should be one thoroughly grounded in the 
principles and practice of education; one specially trained 
in a normal school, college, or university for this particular 
kind of work. High general scholarship, as well as high 
professional scholarship, is required. The supervisor should 
be able to discuss every variety of educational matter likely 
to arise in the teaching and management of a school. If 
not highly educated, a supervisor would be likely to fail, not 
only in influencing his students, but in holding the respect 
and confidence of his professional associates. Again, a su- 
pervisor of practice should possess the happy native quality 
of being able to inspire others with whom he is associated. 
Lacking such native quality, the work of the supervisor will 
lack charm and spontaneity, and will likely degenerate into 
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a perfunctory routine devoid of much real value. And, 


lastly, no novice should be permitted to attempt work of 
such paramount importance to the success of a school sys- 
tem. Just so far as teachers have been perfected in the 
normal school, the system will be saved from the task of 
trying to perfect them after they: have been appointed and 
have begun their teaching careers. It is fair to say, that at 
least one-half, if not three-fourths, of the customary loss 
in school efficiency is due to “poor” teaching—to teaching 
that might have been “good” had the training of the normal 
school been itself more efficient. Just as the first and most 
important duty of a superintendent is to select competent 
teachers, the first and only duty of a normal school is to 
produce competent teachers. 


WORK OF PRACTICE SUPERVISOR MIGHT BE EXTENDED TO 
INCLUDE THE VISITATION OF NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AFTER THEIR FIRST APPOINTMENT 


For several reasons it would be well if the supervisor of 


practice could “follow up” normal school graduates after 


their appointment to positions in the grades. This visita- 
tion might cease whenever a graduate had ‘made good.” 
It need not impose too great a burden on the supervisor of 
practice, since not a great deal of time would be required. 
Occasional visitation only, is here contemplated. The regular 
supervisor of primary grades would be expected to direct 
the work of all teachers as heretofore. The advantages to 
be gained by such visitation would be two-fold: 


(1) To encourage the young teacher by helping her to 
solve some of her problems and difficulties.. The supervisor 
of practice has already learned during the normal school 
course what some of these difficulties are likely to be, and 
has, it is assumed, already secured the confidence of the 
young teacher. 

(2) To afford an opportunity for the supervisor of prac- 
tice to come into closer touch with the actual conditions that 
exist in the various schools—knowledge that would be of 
great value in carrying on properly the work of training 
students in the normal school. | 
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HIGH SCHOOLS—THEIR GROWTH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


During the past twenty to twenty-five: years, great 
changes have been wrought in the attitude of the public to- 
ward high schools. From 1889 to 1910, a period of twen- 
ty-two years, enrollment in the public high schools of the 
United States increased from about thirty-six per thousand 
to about one hundred six per thousand, that is, about 175%. 
In many places buildings of palatial magnificence have been 
erected by appreciative constituencies. In many, if not in 
most instances, these buildings were overcrowded soon after 
the date of their completion. os 


In 1889, there were scarcely twenty high schools in New 
Jersey, that could be classed as such if judged by present 
high school standards. Now there are on the state ap- 
proved list one hundred, or more, that may fairly be classed 
as high schools; and at least one-half as many more that are 
rapidly approximating the standard. This remarkable 
change has not been brought about suddenly by means of | 
special legislation ; but by natural causes almost entirely, and | 
in response to a distinct popular demand. What is still 
more remarkable, this advance has been made despite the 
fact that no other kind or grade of school has more uni- 
formly been criticised as not satisfying public needs. This 
unprecedented increase in the number of high schools is the 
result, doubtless, of the growing conviction in the minds of 
the American people as to the value of secondary education. 

From the earliest days of the Republic, the educational 
aim of its leaders has been the general enlightenment of all 
the people. The belief that popular education is a sine qua 
non under a democratic system of government was shown 
in the public utterances of Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son and most of the early founders of our democratic-re- 
publican form of government. Thus in the so-called Ordi- 
nance of 1787, this belief found expression in the following 
words: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and happiness, schgols and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” 
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The fact, that the Constitution of the United States has 
no provision relating to education—indeed, makes no men- 
tion of it—does not prove that its importance was underesti- 
mated; on the contrary, education was believed to be so es- 
sential to the public welfare that steps had already been tak- 
en in most of the colonies to establish schools, and states- 
men were not willing to imperil their efforts by making ed- 
ucation a national rather than a state or local function. It 
should be stated, however, that popular education in the 
minds_of the people in these early days of the Republic ex- 
tended no further than to the rudiments of knowledge. To 
provide higher education was held to be a_private, or per- 
sonal, rather than a state or government concern; hence, for 
the first hundred years of our national life, public high 
schools did not flourish. Private academies held this field 
alone and mostly unchallenged. It was not until after the 
close of the Civil War that, as a result of the enlarged self- | 
consciousness of the people, high schools maintained at pub- 
lic expense sprang up in considerable numbers. From that 
date until 1890, or thereabouts, a period of twenty-five years, 
their growth was comparatively rapid. Since 1890, and 
particularly during the present decade as has been stated, 
the growth of public high schools has far outsttipped the 
growth of public elementary schools as regards the relative 
number of pupils enrolled. Considering the great com- 
parative cost of high school buildings and the large ex- 
pense entailed for their maintenance, the public has shown 
a most remarkable interest and unprecedented liberality. 
Whereas, the cost per capita for educating pupils in elemen- 
tary schools is only about $25 to $35 per annum in the 
larger cities of the country, the per capita cost of educat- 
ing pupils in the high school is from $60 to $80, and in many 
instances considerably more. Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, that the cost of educating a pupil in the high school 
is greater by at least two to one; and notwithstanding, also, 
the charges made by opponents*of public high schools that 
their product is crude and unsatisfactory. there is a firm con- 
viction that it somehow pays to give a boy or girl a high 
school education; hence, it is that the people tax themselves 
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generously and in the main ungrudgingly for the support of 
high schools. 

In a great majority of instances, parents who send their 
children to the public high schools belong to the great middle 
class who work for a living and who desire for their chil- 
dren easier conditions of life than they have themselves en- 
joyed. They have observed that in the competitive struggle 
for a livelihood, the more desirable positions have often 
been won by those whose natural abilities have been sup- 
plemented by better educational advantages. They have ob- 
served, moreover, that for many desirable occupations an 
education higher than that given by the elementary schools 
is absolutely required. For the above reasons and others, 
parents whose means seem hardly sufficient to warrant it, 
will patiently endure great personal hardships and suffer 
many privations in order to enable their children to get 
what they consider a better start in life.. That feeling also 
which is characteristic of the American people, namely, 
that “one man’s child is as good as another,” and that if 
only properly educated he will be able to fill the highest 
positions of honor, trust and emolument, is largely respons- 
ible for the parent’s self-sacrificing willingness 1 to give bis 
offspring a high school education. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEWARK 

The original charter of the city of Newark, adopted in 
the year 1836, provided for the election of a school com- 
mittee. Two years later, in 1838, the school committee vot- 
ed to establish four public free schools of elementary grade, 
one in each of the four.wards into which the city was 
then divided, and simultaneously a free public high school 
for boys. 

The Annual Report of the Trustees of the School Fund of 
the State of New Jersey, gives the following interesting 
data: [See Report for the year 1839, page 23.] 


“(Newark) Publicg, High School for Boys 
Location: Bank Street 


Enrollment 91; average attendance.......... 75 
Number. offorphans =... < outs cisco II 
Teachérs:“employed "25; staeiaeeiee I 


ye 
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Boston had already established a high school for boys in 
the year 1821; Philadelphia, in 1837. It would appear, 
therefore, that the Newark high school was the third high 
school to be established in the United States. 

The fact, that there was only one teacher for 91 boys ap- 
pears, in the light of our modern requirements, almost ludi- 
crous. That discipline was difficult and flogging frequently 
indulged in, is not surprising. Corporal punishment was 
the ordinary method of securing obedience. Boys who 
failed to get their lessons, I am told by those who attended 
this early high school, were not infrequently called out 
before the class and severely punished. The threat of a 
flogging was one of the chief incentives to study as well as 
to good order. 

Notwithstanding this early start (1838) Newark has 
failed until now to keep abreast of the rapid high school 
development that has since been witnessed throughout the 
whole United States. 

In my first annual report, that for the year 1901-1902, I 
began urging the establishment of additional high schools. 
After a year or two of such agitation the Board began to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the movement, and in the 
year 1904 a site was purchased near the centre of the city, 
at the corner of High Street and New Street, for a com- 
mercial and manual training high school. Soon thereafter 
sites were purchased for a second high school on Johnson 
Avenue in the southern end of the city, and for still an- 
other high school in the eastern section of the city. 
An appropriation of $400%000 having been obtained to erect 
a suitable building upon the site first named, the Board at 
once proceeded through a competition of architects to se- 
cure plans for a building. Disagreement in the Board, first, 
as to which was the best plan and subsequently as to ask- 
ing for an increased appropriation, led to delay. Mean- 
while an appropriation for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing upon the East Side site was. obtained, plans adopted, 
and building operations begun. *It happened, therefore, 
that the first new high school building to be opened was 
the East Side high school. The site selected for the South 
Side high school has not been altogether satisfactory to a 
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majority of the members of the Board, and hence the erec- 
tion of a suitable building on this site has been delayed up 
to the present time. Meanwhile the Barringer high school 
(formerly called the Newark high school) has been com- 
pelled to use three annexes to accommodate its constantly 
increasing enrollment. 


Below is given a brief account of each of the high schools: 


BARRINGER HIGH “SCHOOL (FORMERLY NEWARK HIGH 
SCHOOL ) 


At the beginning of the school year in September, 1910, 
the Barringer high school enrolled in its main building and 
in its three annexes all the pupils of high school grade in the 
city of Newark. The following table will show the total 
annual enrollment, the average enrollment, the average at- 
tendance, and the per cent. of attendance for the year of 
this report: 


Enrollment and Attendance im the Barringer High School 


I9QIO-I1QIT 

Per cent. 

Annual Average Average of 
enroll-—enroll- attend- attend- 

; . ment ment ance ance 

Barringer High ~~ School 

main building........ 1,704°215308 = 1,303. 52022 
State. Street annex. 2... 420 HO 2AA SPER OAT TAAL 


Market Street annex.... 275 laa 140°-4.052 
Newark Technical school 
aNTEXs fers a teat. 183 135 128 .948 

At the beginning of the second term of the school year, 
February I, I9QII, an organization was made of the East 
Side Commercial and Manual Training high’ school in the 
Market Street annex. One month later, March 1, 1911, this 
school was transferred to its new building in the eastern 
part of the city, facing East Side Park. 

The total enrollment in the East Side Commercial and 
Manual Training high school for the first term ending June 
30, I91I, was 374 pupils. Of these 374 pupils, 103 had been 
previously enrolled in the Barringer high school; the re- 
mainder, 271 pupils, were new pupils who had just graduat- 


> 
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ed from grammar schools, February 1, 1911. Adding the 
271 new pupils to the 2,651 pupils enrolled in the Barringer 
high school, we have 2,922 as the total high school enroll- 
ment in the city of Newark, for the year 1910-1911. The 
close approximation of this total to the estimate (2,918) 
made by me in my last annual report is quite remarkable. 
(See Report 1910, pages 67 and 68.) 


The following table shows the growth of the Barringer 
high school for the past ten years: 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance in the Barringer 
High School for the Last Ten Years 


Year Guueeuiivare leevenbce cirollmedy orn tieargie® "nitenannceTacrsane 
1902 1,475 mo 1,124 *89 1,040 *68 
1903 1,510 35 I,110 iA 1,036 *4 
1904 1,636 126 1,239 129 1,160 124 
1905 1,924 288 1,434 195 1,342 182 
1906 1,952 28 1,493 59 1,406 64 
1907 2,010 58 ee) 30 1,442 36 

1908 2,126 116 1,602 79 1,521 79 

1909 2,379 253 1,814 212 1,726 205 

ike} ke) 2,054 275 2,087 273 1,954 228 

IQII 2,051 oA 2,030 *56 I,QO1 *53 
*Decrease. 


By inspecting the foregoing figures, it will be observed 
that the Barringer high school, notwithstanding its present 
depletion by reason of opening another high school, namely, 
the East Side Commercial and Manual Training high school, 
is still upwards of 1,000 pupils larger than it was in 1902, 
and that the necessity of finding further relief by opening as 
soon as possible a third high school is still with us. When 
the Central Commercial and Manual Training high school is 
opened February 1, I912, as is now expected, it will likely 
be filled almost immediately by the pupils now enrolled in 
the Barringer high school in excess of its reasonable capa- 
city. 

Inasmuch as the Central Commercial and Manual Train- 
ing high school is expected to have different courses of 
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study, and inasmuch as there are no district lines, it is diffi- 
cult to forecast how the enrollment will be distributed be- 
tween the three high schools—the Barringer, the East Side, 
and the Central. I am of the opinion that it will be unwise 
to separate the high schools by any hard and fast district 
lines. It will be far better to let-each high school secure its 
own constituency by natural causes, to wit, proximity, kind 
of school, and efficiency of work. To attempt to con- 
trol by other than natural causes where children shall at- 
tend high school will result in endless trouble and disappoint- 
ment. There will be two types of high school, each. type 
broadly distinguished from the other. . These differences 
should be carefully maintained; that is, commercial courses 
should not be given in either the Barringer or the South 
Side high schools; such courses should be strictly limited 
to the two high schools which are intended and properly 
equipped for commercial instruction. Pupils who desire to 
take a commercial course must attend either one or the 
other of these specially equipped high schools. On the 
other hand, if pupils wish to take a liberal or academic 
course they will need to attend the Barringer high school 
or the South Side high school. The inconvenience of go- 
ing a somewhat greater distance will not be serious in any 
case; the saving to the city by reason of not having to main- 
tain an unnecessary number of specially equipped schools 
offsets all other considerations, such as convenience to home, 
saving a car fare, etc. 

I should be glad to see the Barringer high school again 
reduced in numbers to 1,200 or even to 1,000 pupils. Such 
reduced enrollment would have a good effect upon the 
school. I do not mean by this that the Barringer high 
school is not highly efficient at the present time; but I have 
in mind what it could accomplish by the same well directed 
energy and devotion to ideals if its present enrollment were 
cut in half. : 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOI, 


On February I, 1911, as has been stated, the East Side 
Commercial and Manual Training high school was organized 
in the Market Street annex of the Barringer high school. 
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Mr, Thomas F. Kennedy, formerly head of the Commercial 
Department in the Barringer high school, had already been 
elected as its principal. ; 

The school was organized solely of first year pupils, 1B 
and 1A grades, but chiefly of the lower, or 1B, grade. It 
was felt to be a positive advantage to organize the school in 
this manner, for the following reasons: 

(1) It would least disturb classes of the Barringer high 
school. 

(2) It would be more economical than to have classes 
that were only partly full, especially in second and third 
year grades. — 7 

(3) Since the new high school had not yet been equipped, 
no great advantage would result from transferring commer- 
cial classes from the Barringer high school. 

(4) By opening with first year classes only, an oppor- 
tunity would be given to build up the new high school along 
the line of its own ideals. 

The enrollment and attendance for the first half year are 
shown by the following table: 


Enrollment and Attendance in the East Side Commercial and 
Manual Training High School 


IQIO-I9Q1I 
Total Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment enrollment attendance attendarice 
IQIO-IQIT 374 319 299 937 


Inasmuch as the East Side Commercial and Manual 
Training high school was built to accommodate not to exceed 
600 pupils, and inasmuch as this limit is already more than 
half exhausted by first and second year pupils, it would ap- 
pear that its full capacity will be reached before it can gradu- 
ate its first class. To counteract this impression it should be 
understood that the opening of either, or of both, of the 
other new high schools (the Central ‘or the South Side) 
will have the effect of greatly reducing attendance at the 
East Side high school. As I have said heretofore in dis- 
cussing the need of a high school in the eastern section of 
the city, its field of activity will be largely confined to the 
territory east of the Pennsylvania Railroad and along lower 
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Broad Street. It is scarcely likely that pupils from the 
Clinton Hill section will attend the East Side high school in 
large numbers after the South Side high school is built. 
For those who want commercial and technical training, the 
Central high school will appear to have the advantage of lo- 
cation. This, however, may always be set down as a uni- 
versal truth, that if allowed to go where they like, pupils 
will go, as in the case of private schools, where they believe 
the best work 1s being done. I look upon this fact as likely 
to develop in time a healthy spirit of competition between 
high schools. Heretofore, of course, we have had nothing 
of this nature. Within reasonable bounds competition is a 
good thing; it is mutually advantageous to all that compete. 

Before the close of the present year the East Side high 
school will be fairly equipped, will have two grades at least 
in full operation, and, in my judgment, will be doing highly 
efficient work. At the time of this writing (October, 1911) 
the shops have not yet been fully equipped with machines, 
tools, etc., and adequate cabinets have not yet been supplied, 
so that-the school has hardly been able to show what it can 
reasonably be expected to do in the way of efficient instruc- 
tion. 

CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SCHOOL ; 

It was hoped that this high school might be opened either 
before or at least simultaneously with the East Side Com- 
mercial and Manual Training high school. Unforeseen de- 
lay, however, has prevented the completion of the building 
so that the school will not be organized before February 1, 
1912. It is the intention of the Board of Education to make 
this a technical high school for both sexes. It will have a 
manual training course for boys, and a household arts course 
for girls; also a commercial course for both boys and girls. 
It is probable also that a general English course will need to 
be added until such, time as the South Side high school is 
built and opened. This school is to be housed ih a building 
which will cost in the neighborhood of $600,000, not in- 
cluding site. Mr. William Wiener, head of the Department 
of Physics and of Chemistry in the Barringer high school, 
will be its principal. 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


A-site for a new high school in the southern end of the 
city was purchased on Johnson Avent several years ago. 
Two years ago an appropriation of $350,000 was made for 
the erection of a suitable building. Owing to dissatisfaction 
with the Johnson Avenue site, no beginning has yet been 
made in the erection of a building. It is expected, however, 
that the site matter will soon be settled and that building 
operations will shortly begin. This high school should be 
ready to receive pupils by the latter part of 1912 or the 
early part of 1913. No principal has yet been selected. 


POLICY OF HIGH SCHOOL EXPANSION. 


When the four high schools now provided for have all 
been duly organized, few cities in the country will be better 
off in respect to facilities for secondary education. The 
general policy adopted by the Board of Education for de- 
veloping its high schools is based on the following prin- 
ciples: 

Ist. The high schools should be of different types, that 
is, should be duly specialized. 

2nd. They should be distributed so that each quarter of 
the city would have at least one public high school. 


The justification of the first principle is of an economic 

nature and involves three factors, namely: 
(a) A great saving in initial cost of plant and as 
ment. By not being required to build and equip extensive 
shops and laboratories in all of the high schools, a large 
saving will be effected. 

(b) Similarly a great saving in cost of maintenance. 
By congregating into one school all pupils pursuing the same 
studies the expense of unnecessarily small classes will be 
eliminated. 

(c) Educational efficiency. By specializing the work of 
the different high schools, faculties can be got together who 
will be able to work more consistently and more harmon- 
iously toward a common specialized end. 

The disadvantages arising from the segregation of types 
have also been carefully considered. The chief objection 
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gS felt to be that a considerable number of pupils will need 
to go a longer distance to attend the desired school. It is 
claimed, however, that this objection should not be allowed 
to offset the advantages of economy of maintenance and 
efficiency of instruction. Probably fifty per cent. at least of 
all high school pupils will prefer to take the English course 
and will attend the high school nearest their homes. “Since 
there are to be two literary high schools, one at the northern 
end of the city and another at the southern end of the city, 
and since there are to be two commercial and manual 
training high schools, one at the eastern end of the city and 
another centrally located, it will not be difficult for any pu-_ 
pil in any part of the city to reach a school of any type that 
he wishes to attend. 


WHY BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD GO TO HIGH SCHOOL 


The years from fourteen to sixteen are, ordinarily, the 
most unprofitable years for boys and girls who are not in 
school. Except for the few who are fortunate enough to 
get into positions leading to future advancement, they may 
be termed the “wasted” years. Boys leaving school at the 
age of fourteen have, as a rule, at the age of sixteen made 
no progress toward the final choice of a profession or occu- 
pation. Considering the fact, also, that the years’ from four- 
teen to sixteen are more favorable for study than any pre-. 
ceding years by reason of the increased and increasing 
capacity of the pupil to profit by study, an effort was suc- 
cessfully made in this state to raise the legal limit of the 
compulsory school age to seventeen years. It was found on 
trial, however, that many parents were unable to keep their 
children in school for so long a period; hence, a provision 
was incorporated in the compulsory education law whereby 
a child who had reached the age of fifteen and had com- 
pleted the grammar school course, or who had reached the 
age of fourteen and his services were needed for his own, 
or for his family’s support, might be legally exempted by a 
board of education from further school attendance. 

The justification of legislation of this kind is based upon 
the principle that the state’s interest, as well as that of the 
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parent and child, demands that the child be kept in school 
until a reasonable maturity is reached, that is to say, until 
further education can safely be left to the parent or to the 
child himself. To determine when, or at what age, the 
further education of the child by the state should cease is a 
difficult matter, since it depends upon so many different con- 
siderations. Many states do not set any age or other limit, 
but maintain schools of all grades from kindergarten to uni- 
versity and professional school, in order that any citizen of 
the state may enjoy the benefits to be derived from higher 
education. In the state of New Jersey, secondary or high 
school education at public cost is offered to all; and col- 
legiate education (at Rutgers College) within certain limi- 
tations. ; 

In the light of the foregoing facts, parents may safely be 
encouraged and urged to send their children to high schools. 
The arguments for such a course are the following: 

(1) The secondary school (high school) antedates the 
elementary school in the order of its establishment and en- 
couragement by-our forefathers. It has maintained its 
prestige down to the present day; hence, its value and 
efficiency in the affairs of life may be safely inferred. 


(2) The years from fourteen to sixteen are likely in 
the case of most boys and girls to be “wasted” years; more 
particularly if these years are allowed to be passed in idle- 
ness or in the performance of unprofitable labor, that 1s, 
labor which does not prepare boys and girls for their future 
profession or occupation in life. 


(3) One is seldom heard to deplore the fact that he has 
been graduated from a high school; many, however, in all 
walks of life will be found who regret deeply that they 
missed the opportunity. 

(4) It can be shown that larger benefits accrue to those 
who are high school graduates. A study of the history and 
achievements of almost any high school class twenty years 
after graduation, will prove this statement. As an illustra- 
tion there is given below a brief statement by Mr. Richard 
C. Jenkinson of Newark, concerning the boys of the class 
of 1898 of the Newark high school: 


~ 
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“WILL YOUR CLASS DO AS WELL? 
THE GOOD RECORD OF GRADUATES OF OUR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Consider this record of fifty- five young men who graduated 
from the Barringer High School ten years ago, 1808: 


Thirty-two went to a college or a technical or professional school, 
and some of these took post-graduate courses. 

Many of those who did not go to college continued their studies 
for several-years. 

The nineteen who did not go to college are now in active business 
or professional life; three are Civil Engineers; others are, a Var- 
nish Manufacturer, an Electrical Contractor, a Printer, a Shirt Man- 
ufacturer, a Musician, a Manufacturing Chemist, a Fire Insurance 
Official, and a Paying Teller in a prominent Trust Company. 


Of the thirty-two who went to college several are practicing law 
or medicine; the rest are successful in such positions as these: 


Instructor Stevens Institute; Manager of office of Rail Joint Com- 
pany; Assistant Entomologist, Rutgers; Assistant Laryngologist, 
New York University; Designing Engineer with American, Trans- 
former Company; Inspector for Fire Underwriters’ Bureau; State 
Assemblyman from Essex County; Secretary of Ohio Society of 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Steam Engineers; Member of New York 
Cotton Exchange; Manager of prominent firm of Gold and Silver- 
smiths; Manufacturing Jeweler; Assistant Cashier of prominent New 
York Bank; Attending Gynecologist, New York University and Belle- 
vue Medical Clinic; Sales Engineer with Buffalo Forge Company; 
Editor of New England Magazine and Member of the Staff of 
Collier's. 

This record came into my hands ‘by accident. I did not hunt for 
the class with the best record and. cannot tell whether this is a 
typical one, though I believe it is. Other classes have no doubt done 
as well but their récords have not come to my notice. I am sure 
the High School has sent out many classes which have shown as 
clearly as has this one that this school gives its students a thorough 
training and fits them well to succeed, to intrease their earning 
capacity and to move toward the top in a wide variety of careers 
in the business, technical and professional world 


I must not fail to mention that of these graduates of our High 
School who are taking such excellent places in the world of industry, 
science and the professions, thirty-three are residents of Newark. 
Can Newark do better for itself than to maintain institutions which 
train youths to become its own worthy citizens, influential, conserva- 
tive and standing for all the better things in the city’s life?’ 

The above is part of an anonymous letter which I read in the 
Newark Evening News on February toth, 1909. I have had it 
printed and have asked to have it hung here because I believe it 
will encourage students in our schools to try to equal the good rec- 
ord of this class. 


Newark, N. J., March, 1909. ; 
“A FRIEND OF THE SCHOOLS.” 
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Among other things to be noted in the preceding sketch 
are the great variety and diversity of professions and occu- 
pations entered into by these graduates. In 1898 the New- 
ark (Barringer) high school was not a specialized high 
school; it had three courses—English, classical, and com- 
mercial. It had no manual training nor technical course. 
Like most other high schools of that period, it relied upon 
its general intellectual training to fit its graduates for fu- 
ture efficiency along any line. 

The newer conception of the functions of the high school 
is that it should offer specialized courses along at least three 
lines, thus: 

(a) A liberal education, English or classical. 

(b) A commercial education. 

(c) A technical education. 

The present policy of the Board of Education is to de 
velop high schools of each of the three types just named. 
Of the first type are the Barringer high school and the 
South Side high school (when built). Of the second type 
are the Central Commercial. and Manual Training high 
school and the East Side Commercial and Manual Train- 
ing high school. Of the third type, also, are both the 
high schools last named. When Newark has become some- 
_what larger than it now is, either by natural growth or by 
annexation, it will be necessary to segregate the commercial 
department from the technical department and to install the 
same in a separate school building. For the present, it will 
be found more economical to have both types of high school, 
the commercial and the technical, housed in the same build- 


ing. 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN GENERAL 


It will be recalled that the town meeting originally pos- 
sessed all the rights and exercised all the powers and in 
general performed all the duties of present boards of edu- 
cation. These powers included not only the purchase of 
school sites, the erection of school buildings, the hiring of 
teachers, etc., but also the making and directing of courses 
of study, the selecting of text books and the immediate 
management of the schools. The town meeting, as is well 
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known, commonly exercised all the foregoing powers down 
to the minutest details of administration, such as the re- 
pairing of a gate hinge or the setting of a pane of glass. 

By recalling these facts, the great evolutionary progress 
that has been made during the last half century or more, 
along the lines of division of labor and specialization of 
functions, will be clearly apprehended. From the simple 
school system of our New England forefathers to the com- 
plex and highly differentiated school system of the city of 
Newark at the present day, a long distance has been cov- 
ered in the forward march of educational progress. 

This forward movement relates not only to the organiza- 
tion of the factors of education, but to its purpose, aims, 
methods and machinery. Just as all other systems, and in- 


stitutions—as state, government, church, and business—have 
gone through many and great transformations during the 


last century of our national life, and just as our social, 
political, and industrial systems have, likewise, radically 
changed from decade to decade, it is by no means remark- 
able that the school systems of the present day are so 
essentially different from those of a hundred, or even from 
those of fifty, or even of twenty-five years ago. Quoting 
from a recent address made by former President Eliot of 
Harvard University: “ 

“The public school systems of our great cities have done 
a great work, and by comparison with other branches of 
public service are the most successful of our common in- 
stitutions.” 

From the simple school system of the New England 
township, consisting of (a) the people acting collectively 
in town meeting, (b) the teacher, (c) the pupils, there have 
evolved successively the following agents and factors con- 
stituting what may be termed the School Hierarchy, as seen 
in its most highly developed form, namely, that of New 
York City; and in Newark’ with only slight modifications: 


A STUDY OF 3 
RIGHTS -DUTIES “POWERS 
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From the foregoing diagram it will be seen how com- 


plex and interrelated are all the forces, agents and factors . 


that go to make up a modern city school system. 

As developed in different cities, similar forces and. simi- 
lar ideals have produced in the main similar results. Dif- 
ferences, wherever they exist, are chiefly in details, rarely 
in essential features. Thus, boards of education vary in 
size, ranging from that of Albany with three members, Bos- 
ton with five members, Newark with nine members, to that 
of cities in Pennsylvania- having sixty or more members. 
The trend for the last quarter of a century or more has been 
toward reducing the number of members of boards of ed- 
ucation, as in Boston from 116 to 24 and subsequently to 
5, or as in Newark (1908) from 32 to 9, and in reducing the 
number and size of committees. The trend has been, also, 
to limit the powers of boards of education, as in St. Louis, 
to legislative and judicial functions almost entirely. As a 
corollary to this, it has been necessary to enlarge cor- 
respondingly the duties and responsibilities of the city 
superintendent of schools and of department heads, upon 
whom is imposed the actual administration of the schools. 


The constantly increasing number of departments shows ~ 


that the tendency in’ school administration lies toward dif- 
ferentiation and specialization. A corresponding tendency 
is to be witnessed in the recent growth and development 
of industries of all kinds. It is largely due to the applica- 
tion of the law of division of labor and of specialization of 
functions, that society in all its various forms of activity 
has made its. most rapid strides during the last one or two 
decades. Indeed there seems to be no kind of human ac- 
tivity to which this law of evolution has not been recently 
and effectively applied; not alone to the production of 
wealth but to the increase of social and industrial effi- 
ciency and of human happiness. It may be said, in gen- 
eral, that changes in a school system, as in the case of every 
other organization (biological or institutional), relate to 
structure and function—all are subject to the well known 
laws of natural evolution. Accidental variations, to be 
sure, there may be; but if we can trace the line of ascent 
through a reasonable number of years, we shall find that 
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the general biological law of the “survival of the fittest” 
prevails. 

That public education in many instances has made com- 
paratively slight progress is due chiefly to its attempt to run 
counter to this law. Many causes may be assigned to ac- 
count for its present advanced stage of evolution—economic, 
industrial and social, New ideals of political economy have 
come to the fore, such as “putting the man above the dol- 
lar.’ Industrial competition, which aims to increase the 
output while improving the product and cheapening the cost 
of production, has had its effect upon education; so, also, 
has the feeling that a general social uplift is essential to 
the permanency and effectiveness of a democracy. No 
one can fail to observe the numerous evidences that a new 
spirit of humanitarianism now possesses the popular mind. 

It is pleasing to know that the school system of the city 
of Newark has not lagged behind in adapting itself to the 
changed conditions that generally exist throughout the 
country. The common people, as has been the case. in all 
previous democracies, are prone to experiment and trial. 
Experiments that have proved unsuccessful in one city are 
not infrequently tried over again in another; but in the 
main there is a disposition to profit by the experience of 
others as well as by local experience. 

It is unfortunate that in the organization and adminis- 
tration of schools, there are so few principles based on ex- 
perience in American schools—no other experience is of 
much value to us—upon which we may safely and consist- 
ently rely. Doubtless as time progresses and common ex- 
perience accumulates, we may be able ‘to establish such 
principles. Whether a board of education, for instance, 
should be large or small, elected or appointed, and if ap- 
pointed, by whom appointed, organized in few committees 
or many—some of these questions are likely to be settled 
by general agreement in the not distant future. Whether 
boards of education should receive pay or give their ser- 
vices gratuitously is an unsettled question, although one 
likely to be agitated in the near future. The effort recently 
made in New York City to establish a paid board is but the 
precursor of many similar efforts. 
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PAID BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


My own belief is that a city should properly recompense 


all its public servants in accordance with the relative value 
of their public services. That the value of their services 
will deteriorate by paying members of school boards, al- 
though frequently affirmed, has yet to be proven by facts. 


Instances of paid boards of education are too few to war-. 
rant as yet any induction being made. In practical mat-_ 


ters a priort conclusions -are not always reliable. With- 
out attempting to argue the question, [I ‘will merely call 
attention to the fact that the President of the United States, 
members of Congress, governors, judges of the courts, etc., 


are paid salaries; nor has any fear ever been expressed of 


impairing their usefulness thereby. Indeed, not to pay ap- 
propriate salaries, great as may be the honor attached to the 
office, would be considered mean and unjustifiable. What 
reason is there to fear that by paying proper compensation 
good men would be driven out of school boards? 


It is true that men and women may be found who will 
perform “trustee” service in any good cause without com- 
pensation. But this is not to my mind a good and suff- 
cient reason for accepting unpaid service of school board 
members. Municipalities are rarely, or never, so impover- 
ished in their resources as not to be able to pay a decent re- 
muneration to all their officers, agents and employees. 
Again, more can reasonably be expected of a member of a 
school board if paid than.if serving gratuitously. The re- 
ceipt of a decent compensation should carry with it a sense 
of obligation to attend all meetings and to do all the work 
which school board members are expected to perform. It 
will rarely, if ever, be necessary for a member of a school 
board to give more than a small part of his time to the du- 
ties of his office. The main part of school administration 
will need always to be done by hired experts. That a paid 
board of education will naturally lead to the usurpation of 
the functions of superintendent, principals and teachers, is 
out of the question. Should untrained men or women at- 
tempt to administer the schools of a great city they would 
necessarily fail. Such failure would result in their prompt 
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condemnation and the substitution of trained experts in 
their stead. In so important a matter as that of educating 
children, professional preparation is considered by every 
one as indispensable. The argument, therefore, that paid 
school boards will tend to put the management of the 
schools into the hands of unfit, because untrained, men and 
women—the main argument advanced against a paid school 
board in‘'New York City—seems to me to be fallacious and 
misleading. | 


THE NEWARK SCHOOL SYSTEM 
BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 


’ No city can be classed as among the educationally fore- 
most in the United States which has not made ample pro- 
vision for the appropriate education of all its children and 
youth. The founders of Newark were staunch believers in 
this doctrine. They came from a colony (Connecticut, 
1666), where schools had already been established by legal 
enactment. One of the first acts of the new settlers on the 
Passaic was to establish a suitable school for the instruc- 
tion of their children. Hence, there has come down to us 
a tradition and belief that education is essential to the 
growth, stability and greatness of every community. For 
nearly one hundred and fifty years after the settlement of 
Newark, in New Jersey, as in most of the other American 
colonies, schools in general were privately supported. It 
was not until the year 1813 that the citizens of Newark 
established their first free public school. The resolution 
adopted in town meeting that year read as follows: 


Resolved, That $500 be raised for the schooling of poor 
children, to be placed in the hands of the town committee 
for said purpose. 

The original charter of the city of Newark, adopted in 
the year 1836, provided for the election of a school com- 
mittee and authorized the common council to raise money 
by tax for “the schooling of poor children.” Two years 
later, in 1838, the school committee, not being satisfied that 
it was legal to expend money raised by public taxation for 
the support of private schools over which they could ex- 
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ercise no control—as had been done for twenty-five years 
preceding—voted to establish in each ward of the city (then 
four in number) a public free school to consist of a male 
and a female department. At the same time it was voted 
to establish a free public high school for boys, to be main- 
tained in the second story of the school house on Bank 
Street, under the charge of Mr. Nathan Hedges as its 
principal. Pupils were admitted to the high school upon 
certificate by the school committee of proper age and at- 
tainments. None of the school houses at this time belonged 
to the city, but were rented from various individuals and 
institutions. The schools were entirely free, being sup- 
ported out of the tax authorized to be raised by the com- 
mon council “for the schooling of poor children,” as afore- 
said. It soon became evident that there could be no effi- 
cient school system without further legislative enactment. 
Hence, there was enacted in 1850, a law entitled, “An Act 
to Establish Public Schools in the City of Newark.” Three 
years thereafter, in 1853, a further law was enacted en- 
titled, “An Act to Incorporate the Board of Education for 
the City of Newark.” By the provisions of the last named 
act, full authority was granted to the Board of Education 
created thereby, and to the common council, to establish 
and maintain an efficient system of public schools. Sub- 
sequently, in the revised charter of the city of Newark simi- 
lar provisions were inserted which extended as well as de- 
fined the powers of each of the foregoing boards in respect 
to the maintenance of free public schools. We may, there- 
fore, date the beginning of the present Newark school sys- 


tem from the year 1853, when the board of education was 


first incorporated. 

The board of education bes the year 1856, consisted of 
nineteen members (one vacancy). Samuel Pennington was 
its president, who served for eight consecutive terms, until 
1863. Frederick W. Ricord was its secretary, and Stephen 
Congar its superintendent of schools. During the fifty- 
eight years that have since elapsed, there have been twenty- 
three presidents, six secretaries, and only five superintendents 
of schools. 

_ The first published report of this board bears the date 
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1856. From that date to the present time regular annual 
reports have been made and published by the Board of 
Education, thereby making the report of the present year 


the fifty-fifth in the series. These annual reports, if read 


Ps 


in chronological order, give a clear and concise epitome of 
the continuous progress of the schools down to the present 
time. It is distinctly noticeable in all these reports that 
the ideals of those who had charge of the schools were never 
at any time fully realized. Although each succeeding report 
showed that certain aims had been realized during the year, 
other new aims and policies were advanced looking toward 
greater future efficiency. One clear note appears to have 
been sounded each succeeding year, namely, “more money 
is needed” to make the schools what they should be to 
realize the hopes and ideals of American democracy. 

Two separate and distinct reasons are invariably given for 
asking for “more money” to support the schools: (1) to 
provide additional buildings to accommodate an ever in- 
creasing number of children; (2) to improve the work at- 
tempted to be done in the schools. Improvement related in 
general to enlarging the course of study, bettering the 
instruction given, and providing adequate supervision and 
management. Considering the years that have intervened 
between the first appeal in 1856 and the latest appeal of 
the Board of Education of 1911, there seems to be little 
likelihood that either of the above aims will ever be fully 
realized—certainly not so long as the population ofthe city 
increases and the scierice and art of teaching are at the best 
only imperfectly understood. 

The first printed report of the board of education was for 
the year 1856. At that date there were ten rented school 
buildings and an enrollment of 4,639 pupils with an average 
attendance of 3,112. For the year of this report the puplic 
school enrollment was 59,936 pupils with an average at- 
tendance of 46,563. The total expense of maintaining public 
schools in the year 1856 was $56,793.04, for the year of 
this report $2,199,524.79. The per capita cost of school 
maintenance for the year 1856-1857 was $9.49. For the 
school year 1910-1911 the corresponding per capita cost of 
school maintenance was approximately $31.72. This in- 
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crease is due in a considerable measure, of course, to the 
diminished purchasing power of the dollar ; but more largely, 
to the improvements that have since been made in our pro- 
visions for education. Better as well. as more costly build- 
ings are now being erected with due regard to the health, 


comfort and convenience of pupils and teachers. Teachers ~ 


now receive better relative compensation. Courses of study, 
in recent years, have been enlarged and extended. Special 
classes of children—the incorrigible, the deaf, the blind, the 
anemic, the tubercular, etc—have been recently established. 
In addition to the three R’s—the only branches taught in 
the elementary schools of former days—children are now 
taught the manual and industrial arts, including drawing 
and design, together with such household arts as sewing, 
cooking, nursing and home-keeping. Besides these, music, 
physical training, physiology, elementary science, civics, etc., 
are generally taught in the schools. The early conception of 
education was almost wholly literary—to enable boys to 
become intelligent citizens in order to cast their ballots 
intelligently on election day. The present conception of 
education adds to the older political motive another, to 
wit, to train boys (and girls as well) to be socially and 
industrially efficient, thereby securing their economic inde- 
_ pendence while contributing to the wealth and prosperity of 
the state. Competition at home and abroad has made it 
increasingly necessary that. every unit of the state should 
attain its highest degree of efficiency. 


In adapting itself to these changed and changing condi- 
tions, Newark has been keenly alert and peculiarly fortu- 
nate. Variety and diversity of manufactures, proximity 
to the chief marts of commerce and of trade, unsurpassed 
means of transportation, and other important local condi- 
tions have enabled Newark to attain the material means 
by which to provide and to maintain schools—private and 
parochial as well as public—of a superior kind. No less 
important to this end have been the virtue, the intelligence, 
the industry, and the high ideals of Newark’s citizenship. 
I doubt whether there can be found anywhere else in the 
world a population of 360,000 souls more universally happy, 
contented and prosperous. By reason of its unexcelled 
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manufacturing and commercial facilities Newark has always 
been a conspicuous haven for the immigrant. Here the 
European immigrant has always found ready and perma- 
nent employment at good wages, decent and sympathetic 
treatment socially and politically, and what is still more 
important—abundant and well conducted schools (day and 
evening) for his children. 

Compared with other large cities of the United States, 
Newark has always held a pre€minent position in respect 
to its schools. Thus, in proportion to population the num- 
ber of children enrolled in the schools (public and private) 
is surpassed by none of the larger cities of the United States. 
In the public schools of Newark, for the year IQIO-IQII, 
approximately one-sixth of the whole population was en- 
rolled. This ratio was equalled by only one city of the 
United States, namely, Boston. Assuming what is most 
likely to be the fact, that an equal percentage of our Catho- 
lic population are enrolled in parochial schools, of which we 
have many that are excellent and well attended—and in 
private schools—the faith of our citizens in their schools 
and in the efficiency of education has rarely, or never, been 
surpassed. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the history and development 
of the Newark school system from its beginnings in the early 
fifties, suggests the following brief outline of its principal 
features at the present time. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Newark Board of Education, as now organized, con- 
sists of nine members appointed by the Mayor of the city, 
each for a term of three years, The first Board under the 
present act was that for the year 1908, appointed by Mayor 
Jacob Haussling. This Board of nine succeeded an elective 
board consisting of thirty-two members, two elected from 
each ward and serving for two years each. This reduction 
in the number of members and change in the mode of their 
selection were made at a general election held in the fall 
of the year 1907. Under the present law, the Board re- 
organizes on the first day of February each year, electing 
a President and Vice-President for the ensuing year. The 
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President of the Board appoints the standing committees, 
of which there are three, as follows: Instruction and 
Educational Supplies; Buildings, Grounds, and Supplies; 
Finance and Legislation. These committees have regular 
bi-monthly meetings, all of which are open to the public. 
The principal functions of each committee are indicated by 
‘its title. Committee recommendations in general are re- 
quired to be acted upon by the Board before they become 
operative. The small number of committees enables each 
member of the Board to be familiar with the greater part, 
or at least with the more important part, of the Board’s 
current business. 

For the preparation, as well as for the performance of 
the business of the Board, several executive departments 
have been created, each with its official head. These are: 


Tiretruction Ni tucaptats City Superintendent of Schools and 
7 two Assistant Superintendents. 

BUSINESS ayes eoereaaen tate Secretary of the Board. 

Constriction itr. mine Supervising Architect, Supervising 
Engineer, and Supervisor of Re- 
pairs. | 

SLD DIIES Us Si ean wee tee Superintendent of Supplies. ~ 

Medical Inspection..... Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 

Attendance Ai wwe Supervisor of Attendance. 

Bgl rp es hci ok aN Counsel of the Board. 


Board of Examiners... Consists of five members, includ- 
ing the City Superintendent of 
Schools, two Assistant Superinten- 
dents, and two members not teach- 
ers. The Board has a permanent 
paid Secretary. 


The assignment of appropriate duties to these several 
departments and seeing that these duties are adequately and 
properly performed, constitute the chief function of the 
Board of Education. Rules and regulations have been 
formulated for the guidance and control of each of the de- 
partments with a view to securing its highest possible effi- 
ciency. 
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PERSONNEL OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM (DAY SCHOOLS ONLY) 


Number of pupils enrolled for the year I910-11.. 59,936 
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The large number of pupils enrolled in the Newark schools 
for the year 1910-11, namely 59,936, is somewhat remark- 
able. Based on the total population of Newark, namely, 
359,016 (estimated), it represents about one-sixth, a ratio 
of population to school attendance excelled by no other 
city in the United States. 

The total number of teachers, namely,.1,340, as compared 
with the total number of pupils, namely, 59,936, is not un- 
reasonably high, particularly as we have so many teachers 
of special classes, such ag the deaf, blind, feeble-minded, 
etc., where comparatively few pupils are assigned to a 
teacher. 

The number of supervising officers, namely, 62, is not 
unreasonable in comparison with the total number of teach- 
ers employed. Nor is the number of administrative off- 
cers—three only—larger than it need be in order to oversee 
and to direct all the separate activities required by the 
rules of the Board. To oversee the work. of upwards of 
1,400 principals and teachers, there are only two assistant 
superintendents. This gives approximately 700 teachers 
(including principals) to each assistant superintendent, 
which is entirely too many to enable him to do his best 
work. In general, four hundred teachers is a large enough 
number for any district superintendent, however active and 
energetic, to supervise effectively. The employment of a 
number of supervisors of special studies reduces in a meas- 
ure, of course, the labor of the district superintendent. 


KINDS OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


There are now in active operation the following sepa- 
rate and distinct kinds of schools and classes: 
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I. DAY SCHOOLS. 
These may be classified as: 


(1) Day elementary schools—primary and grammar 
grades. There are fifty-four schools of this type. It is the 
original “common school” of a century ago, now organized 
and graded into an eight years’ course of study preceding the 
high school. The enrollment in elementary schools for the 
past year was 57,291 pupils. 

(2) Day high schools. Only two schools of this grade 
are now open. One of these is an academic high school, 
and the other a commercial and manual training high 
school. A third high school will be opened February 1, 
1912, which is intended to accommodate 1,200 pupils. 
Money to build a fourth high school has been appropriated, 
and is in the hands of the Board. This will be an academic 
high school and will accommodate not less than 1,200 
pupils. The total high school enrollment for the year 
IQIO-II was 2,922 pupils. When all four high schools are 
in operation there will be accommodations for not less than 
4,500 pupils. This should be adequate for at least five years 
to come. 


(3) Normal school. The normal school now occupies 
an old building known formerly as the high school building. 
The enrollment of normal school pupils is now so large that 
it is impossible to admit all who apply. The Board has 
purchased a new site and ground has been broken for the 
erection of a new normal school building at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Belleville Avenue. The new building 
has been designed to accommodate 500 pupils. The enroll- 
ment (October, 1911) is about 250 pupils. 


(4) Industrial school for boys. This school occupies 
the old Wickliffe Street building, adjacent to the new 
Warren Street school. It has been equipped to accommo- 
date 150 boys selected from the two upper grades of the 
elementary schools—boys ranging in ages from 13 to I5 
years at the time of entering. The course of study covers 


three years. Its purpose is to fit boys to engage in the . 


-mechanical pursuits. The school now enrolls (October, 
I9QI1) about 125 boys. 
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(5) Special schools and classes. Vhese may be sub- 
classified as follows: 

(a) Schools for truants and delinquents. There are 
three of these schools at the present time. Two occupy 
new buildings specially designed for this purpose, which 
are intended to accommodate fifty to sixty boys each. 
They are located so as to be as convenient as possible 
to-all quarters of the city. 

(b) Defective (feeble-minded) classes. Eight 
classes of this kind have already been opened. A larger 
number will be needed as fast as they can be provided. 
They have been duly scattered throughout the city so as 
to be readily accessible. The type of children taught 
in these schools is best described by the term “feeble- 
minded.” 

‘(c) Deaf school. This school has been organized 
temporarily in the Chestnut Street school building. 
The location is reasonably central, and convenient to 
main trolley lines. The school now consists of three 
classes only. The need of additional classes will soon 
make it necessary to locate this school somewhere else. 

(d) Blind class. This class is being taught in the 
‘Washington Street school building. Since blind pupils, 
as soon as they have learned to read, are usually 
placed in regular grades the necessity of having this 
class of pupils in a regular grammar school building 
with seeing pupils is apparent. At the present time the 
registration is small, only eight (8) pupils. It is 
probable, however, that the enrollment will reach its 
maximum of ten (10) pupils in a short time as the. 
existence of the school becomes known. 

(e) Open air classes, An open air class for weak, 
sickly, and anemic children was opened February 1, 
IQ1I, in the Elizabeth Avenue and Chancellor Avenue 
school building. As a result of this experiment, the 
Board has adopted the policy of establishing classes 
for children of this kind, wherever facilities permit, in 
connection with regular schools. Favorable condi- 
tions for opening such classes are: (a) a suitable 
vacant room, and (b) a sufficient number of anemic 
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and sickly children in the school or in the vicinity. At 
the present time (October, 1911), one open air class 
has been organized in the new Montgomery school build- 
ing, and another is about to be organized in the Morton 
Street school building. Both of these buildings have 
rooms that are admirably adapted for this purpose. 
The Montgomery school has a specially built and equip- 
ped room—a model of its kind. Both the Morton 
Street class and the Montgomery class will have ready 
access to a roof garden, where they may play, study, 
recite and rest whenever the weather is suitable. 

(f) Tubercular class. At the beginning of the term 
(September, 1911), a class for tubercular children was 
opened in the Elizabeth Avenue and Chancellor Avenue 
school building. The class consists of 25 to 30 chil- 
dren who are in the incipient stages of tuberculosis. A 
teacher, assistant, and cook are required to take care of 
these children. They are under the constant visita- 
tion of the school nurse and of the school physician. 

(g) Other types of special schools and classes. 
The Board has under discussion still other classes of 
children to be specially provided for, as classes for — 
pupils not allowed to attend the regular day schools on 
account of being afflicted with trachoma—an_ infec- 
tious eye disease; a class for crippled children who can 
not safely attend the ordinary day schools; classes for 
foreign children who have not learned to speak English ; 
classes for backward children who are nearing the 
upper limit of the compulsory school age; etc. 

A careful study of the foregoing will show the 
present day tendency, in Newark, as elsewhere, to 
adapt the schools to the needs of individual pupils; and 
to abandon the notion of trying to adapt the pupils 
to one and the same organization and curriculum. This 
newer conception of the duty of the state toward its 
children is the dominant thought in education at the 
present time. The progress already made by the.city 
of Newark indicates that its Bodrd and its school offi- 
cers are alert and are trying to keep fully abreast with 
the best educational thought and practice. 
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Il. EVENING SCHOOLS. 
These may be classified as: 


- (1) Evening elementary schools. These correspond 
with day elementary schools, except that the course of study 
comprises a preparatory grade and four regular grades, 
instead of eight grades as in the day elementary schools. 
These evening elementary schools graduate pupils into the 
evening high schools. There are at the present time, 18 of 
these evening elementary schools having an enrollment for 
the year 1910-11 of 8,907. pupils. 


(2) Evening high schools. These are both academic 
and industrial. The course of study comprises all the sub- 
jects taught in the day high schools together with stch 
vocational subjects as drawing, designing, joinery, wood- 
turning, etc:, for boys; and sewing, cooking, millinery, nurs- 
ing, etc., for girls. The enrollment in these schools which 
were six in number for 1910-11 was 4,869 pupils. 


(3) Evening technical school (Fawcett Drawing School). 
This school which was established twenty-six years ago as an 
evening drawing school, has enlarged its curriculum: to in- 
clude arts and:crafts work, modeling and designing jewelry, 
machine design and construction, etc. It is attended mostly 
by boys and young men above the age of fifteen who are 
already serving as apprentices in the several trades, or who 
wish to enter mechanical pursuits. Although the fine arts 
have, heretofore, received considerable attention in this 
school, it has been the purpose of the Board that the school 
should develop, as fast as practicable, into one for training 
boys and young men for the mechanical industries of New- 
ark. The enrollment for the year Ig10-I1' was 1,034. 
Although this school can hardly be designated as a “trades 
school,” it leads directly toward the machine trades and the 
jewelry-manufacturing industry. With larger facilities, par- 
ticularly shops, it could easily be converted into a trades 
school, day as well as evening, whenever desired. Its suc- 
cess in the past twenty-six years has demonstrated its need. 
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III. SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
These may be classified as: 


(1) Summer elementary schools. These teach the same 
work as that done in the regular elementary school grades. 
A particular function of these schools is to enable pupils 
who are backward in their studies to catch fully up to their 
respective grades by the end of the summer school term of 
six weeks. The great majority of pupils, however, attend 
the summer schools for the same reason they attend the 
regular term schools, namely, to be educated—and with- 
out reference to getting ahead in the regular term schools. 
The summer schools of Newark have always been popular 
and well attended. It was in this city where they were 
first organized in the year 1885 long before any other simi- 
lar schools had been established elsewhere in the country. 
The course of study is both literary and vocational, al- 
though it has been growing more and more vocational every 
year. The enrollment for the past summer (1911) was 14,- 


343: 


(2) Summer high schools. (Recommended, but not yet 
adopted by the Board.) . 


SS 


(3) Summer vocational school. A school of this kind 
is maintained in the Warren Street Boys Industrial school 
building. Although started recently, it bids fair to be a 
popular and efficient additon to the summer school system. 


(4) Summer tubercular class. A class for tubercular 
children has been maintained during the past summer (July- 
August, 1911). During the summer of 1910 the Newark 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association maintained a class at its own 
expense. This year (1911), a class was maintained by said 
Association and the Board of Education, jointly. Since 
the beginning of the present school year (September, 1911), 
_ the Board of Education has taken over the work and will 
house and maintain a class for tubercular children in the 
“open air’ school building on Elizabeth Avenue. This 
building, formerly occupied by a class of anemic children, 
is specially equipped for the care and instruction of tuber- 
cular children. 
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(5) Playgrounds. In a certain sense, playgrounds are 
schools, and should be so classified. They are maintained 
for six weeks in the summer season, beginning the second 
week in July. There are twenty-two school playgrounds, 
all organized and managed in the most liberal and scienti- 
fic manner. The average attendance in the summer play- 
grounds (season of 1911) was 10,509 children. The upper 
age limit for children in the summer school playgrounds is 
fifteen. 


IV. NEWARK PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


Although governed by a separate board of trustees, the 
Newark Parental School at Verona (a township on the out- 
skirts of Newark) is an integral part of the city school 
system. It is a parental school of the most approved type 
and can accommodate 150 to 200 boys. It comprises a farm 
of 125 acres, an administration building, school building, 
shops of various kinds, and is, in general, admirably 
equipped to perform successfully its important work of 
educating, as well as reforming boys. Boys are committed 
to this school by the judge of the county juvenile court and 
by the trustees of the school upon recommendation of the 
supervisor of attendance. The supervisor of attendance of 
the city of Newark, although not officially connected with 
the Parental School, nevertheless, is able to work in com- 
plete harmony with its trustees and administrative officers. 
Theoretically, the Parental School should be—and, doubt- 
less, sometime will be—administered directly by the New- 
ark Board of Education. 


V. SUMMARY. 

In summarizing this brief description of the various kinds 
of educational actiyities that comprise the school system 
of the city of Newark, I would call attention to what seem 
to be the basic,.or fundamental principles upon which this 
differentiation and specialization of schools and of school 
children is being made. They are chiefly these: 


(1) That children are essentially unlike, morally and 
physically as well as intellectually and socially. 
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(2) That these unlikenesses are so radical that the true 
ends of education cannot be attained if all kinds of chil- 
dren are to be taught together, 7. e., in the same classes, at 
the same time. 

(3) That the doctrine generally accepted as the basis 
of our form of government requires all children to be given 
an equal opportunity to be educated. This does not mean, 
however, that they should all be educated alike. This dis- 
tinction, we as a people have been slow to appreciate be- 
cause the notion of political equality has preoccupied our 
minds and obscured the notion of educational equality, 
which cannot be alike for all. By equality in education is 
meant an equal opportumty for all to oe an education 
suited to the need of each. 

(4) That economy and efficiency are best secured by 
recognizing individual differences among children and by 
adapting instruction and training accordingly. 

The essential differences which make it impracticable to 
teach all children together, that is, by the same teachers, 
methods, and curricula, are: 

(1) Intellectual differences. Some children are native- 
ly slower than others; some are exceptionally gifted and 
rapid. These native differences can be adjusted to a con- 
siderable extent, and most children can be made to work 
along together successfully; but. there are extreme cases 
where the attempt to put normal and defective children to- 
gether works disastrously to both groups. ! 

(2) Moral differences. The segregation of truants and 
incorrigibles has long been practiced and needs no justifi- 
cation. 

(3 Physical differences. Modern economic theory, as 
well as the new humanitarian spirit that is beginning to 
pervade the administration of city school systems, both unite 
in affirming that crippled children should be segregated from 
the physically strong, whenever it is unsafe for them to 
mingle and to play together; so also that defective (feeble- 
minded) children should be segregated from normal chil- 
dren, whenever the defect is such as to make it impracti- 
cable for them to be taught successfully together; and like- 
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wise that the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, the sick, and 
the anemic should be segregated from normal children be- 
cause of the advantage to each group of being taught and 
cared for separately. From an economic standpoint the 
present cost of educating these groups separately seems to 
be exorbitant, yet when considered more carefully the bet- 
ter results will be found to reduce illiteracy, poverty, crime, 
and social inefficiency, so that in the end the state will be a 
great gainer economically, by such segregation. It is to fu- 
ture and not to immediate results we must look, in order to 
determine the economy as well as efficiency of our present 
large outlay for popular education. 


SITES, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT 


The growth of the Newark school system, particularly - 
during the last decade, is evidenced by the rapid increase 
in the number of pupils enrolled, by the enlargement of 
the teaching and supervising corps, by the extension and 
broadening of the school curriculum, by the provisions made 
for special groups or classes of pupils such as the feeble- 
minded, the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, and the incorrig- 
ible, and by the incorporation of new activities such as 
physical training, manual industrial training, sewing, cook- 
ing, and other vocational studies. It is also evidenced by 
the acquisition of larger school sites, by the erection of 
better as well as more attractive school buildings, and by 
furnishing the same with more modern and satisfactory 
equipment. 


(1) As to sites for school. buildings. The policy of 
boards of education up to a comparatively recent date was 
to purchase for school sites no more land than was abso- 
lutely necessary to erect thereon a building and leave a 
small area for two playgrounds—one for the boys, and an- 
other for the girls. Some years ago open spaces in the near 
vicinity to school buildings were so numerous that there 
seemed to be no need for the purchase of additional grounds 
for the purpose of children’s play. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the city, these open spaces have been in most in- 
stances built up, and the children deprived altogether of 
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any play space other than the cramped and unsatisfactory 
school yards. In many instances, even these yards have 
been taken away from the children for the purpose of 
building additions to school buildings. The result has been 
that in recent years it has been necessary to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for whatever land adjoining school buildings it 
has been found necessary to purchase. Had the policy of 
the city in years gone by been sufficiently prudent and far- 
sighted, school grounds of not less than thirty to forty lots 
each would have been purchased while land was compara- 
tively cheap. The fact is, however, that up to a recent 
period little or no attention was paid by boards of educa- 
tion to the. play requirements of children. The study of 
books wholly preoccupied the minds of school boards as 
well as of school teachers and of people in general. The 
failure, therefore, to provide for this now universally re- 
cognized factor in education has been most unfortunate 
and costly. 

(2) As to school buildings. From a condition when no 
school buildings were owned by the Board of Education in 
1853, there are now sixty school buildings owned by the 
Board, and needed to accommodate the pupils enrolled. 
These btildings range in size from a small six-room build- 
ing to those containing forty to fifty class rooms. The 
policy of the Board has been to reduce the size of schools, 
wherever practicable, to 1,200 or 1,000 pupils, and, not to 
erect buildings of more than twenty-five to thirty class rooms. 
One of the chief reasons given is that a school of 1,200 
or 1,000 pupils is large enough for a principal to organize 
and administer successfully. The congested population of 
the city combined with the high price of land, has made 
it impracticable in certain instances to observe this policy 
of building only medium sized school buildings. The new 
Cleveland school now being erected, which is expected to 
be the best as well as the latest type of Newark school 
building, will contain thirty-seven class rooms besides an 
auditorium, gymnasium, shop, kitchen, library, and other 
modern conveniences. 

More important, however, than the size of the school 
building is its adaptation to the needs of a modern school 
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curriculum, which calls for auditorium, gymnasium, etc., 
as mentioned above. These modern requirements add 
largely to the initial cost of a school building, as well as to 
the expense of its subsequent maintenance.. Nevertheless, 
the changed and enlarged conceptions of what should con- 
stitute an education to meet the demands of the present 
day, make such provisions necessary. To put an auditor- 
ium or a gymnasium in a new building is no longer con- 
sidered a fad or a luxury, as was the case a few years ago. 

In comparing our newer school buildings with the old, one 
can not fail to appreciate their improvement from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. Instead of oblong, box-like struc- 
tures of the mill type, as in the case of so many of our old 
buildings erected years ago, they are more dignified in ap- 
pearance as well as more pleasing to the eye. School 
buildings now enhance the value of surrounding real es- 
tate. Formerly it was considered a serious drawback to 
have a school building located in the neighborhood.  Citi- 
zens often rose up in their might to oppose such location. 
It meant a decrease in value of near-by property. This is 
no longer true. There are few sections of the city where 
values of surrounding real estate would not be increased 
by the erection of one of the newer types of school build- 
ings. 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that the school sys- 
tem of the city of Newark is becoming more and more 
complex and specialized in accordance with prevailing ten- 
dencies in public school education. Its problems, therefore, 
are becoming every day more difficult and exacting and 
such as require the best thought as well as the most con- 
scientious devotion of the Board and its various officers and 
employees. ; 


PROVISIONS MADE IN THE NEWARK SCHOOL SYSTEM TO 
SECURE EFFICIENCY OF THE TEACHING CORPS 


In every city school system, provisions of some kind 
are found necessary to secure the efficiency of its teaching 
corps. ‘These provisions differ considerably by reason of 
natural differences of opinion that exist among educators 
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themselves as to the best means to be employed. Local 
customs, beliefs, and traditions also play a considerable 
part in determining the nature of these provisions. As in 
so many other matters, American practice has been tardy 
and vacillating; not tardy, however, in adopting different 
modes and devices, but slow in arriving at a final solution. 
Fundamental principles upon which to base a rational 
selection of ways and means have too often been ignored and 
empirical methods employed, which offered from the start 
small prospect of ultimate success. 

In the Newark school system, the following ways and 
means have been found useful and, in general, satisfac- 
tory: 

(1) Cutty board of examiners. The Newark board of 
examiners as now organized consists of five persons, as 
follows: the city superintendent of schools, the two as- 
sistant city superintendents, the librarian of the Free Public 
Library, and a professor in the law department of a uni- 
versity. 

Until a few months ago this board was empowered to 
grant teachers’ licenses. An amendment, hastily passed at 


the end of the last session of the legislature took away ~ 


this licensing power. All other powers hitherto possessed 
by the board and by boards of examiners generally—are 
still possessed and exercised. 

The board of examiners has its permanent secretary 
whose whole time is devoted to the duties of his office. 
He was formerly a successful grammar school principal, 
and hence is familiar with all the needs of the school sys- 
tem. He receives for his services as secretary a salary of 
$3,500 per annum. 


The board holds meetings at frequent intervals for the 


purpose of examining teachers to create eligible lists, and for 
the transaction of other necessary business. Owing to the 
frequency of its meetings, which average at least two per 
month throughout the school year, there are few delays in 
filling vacancies as they occur from time to time. Besides 
_ written examinations which are held at stated intervals 
for the purpose of determining the scholarship of candi- 
dates, oral examinations are held still more frequently to 
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determine the personality and fitness of candidates for the 
several grades and positions. By means of these oral ex- 
aminations an effort is made to eliminate all but the best 
candidates. Probably fifty per cent. of all elementary 
school candidates and not less than seventy-five per cent. — 
of all high school candidates are winnowed out by this 
searching process. As a result, very few teachers who 
come into the system from outside the city fail to “make 
good”. after appointment. 


(2) Provisional appointment. All new teachers are 
appointed provisionally. During the first five months of 
service they may be removed by the city superintendent of 
schools, if in his judgment their work is unsatisfactory. 
At the end of five months, each new teacher is reported up- 
on by the principal of the school; and again at the end of 
the second five months; and thereafter as may be required 
by the city superintendent. The city superintendent re- 

ports in turn to the committee on instruction. 


(3) Permanent appointment. ,No teacher can receive — 
permanent appointment until after the expiration of a 
three years’ probationary term. At the end of this period, 
if still retained in the system, the tenure of a teacher be- 
comes permanent by state law. It would appear, therefore, 
that after such a prolonged period of probationary service 
there can be no excuse on the part of a board of educa- 
tion for having many weak or incompetent teachers in its 
employ ; and on the part of the teacher, no excuse for con- 
’ tinuing to be incompetent after so long an apprenticeship. 


(4) Supervision. For the purpose of supervising the 
work of teachers, there are employed at the present date, 
one supervisor of kindergarten and lower primary grades, 
and one or more special supervisors in each of the follow- 
ing special subjects: drawing, music, sewing, cooking, 
manual training, and writing—twelve in all. 

It is the duty of these supervisors to visit teachers in 
their class rooms, to teach at times illustrative lessons, to 
inspect classes, and to criticise the teacher’s work—in gen- 
eral, to aid the teacher in improving the quantity and qual- 
ity of her work. The supervisor’s work, if properly per- 
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formed, is, in my judgment, the largest single influence in 
developing the efficiency. of a teaching corps; if poorly 
done, or only half done, the supervisor’s influence upon a 
school is of little value, if not positively injurious. 


(5) Conferences and grade meetings. Another effec- 
tive means for the improvement of teachers is that of hold- 
ing frequent conferences and grade meetings. The former 
are held by supervisors with almost daily frequency, in the 
various school buildings and’ at their offices in the city hall. 
In order to meet teachers, all supervisors are required to 
keep office hours from three to five p. m. on Mondays and 
Thursdays. In these conferences, which are largely in- 
dividual, supervisors are enabled to get closer to the prob- 
lems of the particular teacher and the particular class room. 


Stated grade meetings are held by all supervisors once 
each term. These meetings are generally held at the Normal 
School or Free Public Library, both being centrally located. 
In these meetings, matters of general interest to teachers of 
the grade are discussed, “They are made, as a rule, in- 
tensely practical and are of such a nature as to be vitally 
profitable. All teachers are required to attend these grade 
meetings. 


(6) Semi-annual examinations of pupils work in gram- 
mar grades. Besides the daily examination of pupils’ work 
by teacher, principal, and supervisor, and the weekly and 
monthly tests prescribed by the rules and regulations of 
the Board, semi-annual written tests (examinations) pre- 
pared and supervised by the city superintendent of schools 
and his assistants, are made in all grammar grades. The 
results of these examinations are tabulated and sent to the 
city superintendent’s office. This practice of holding semi- 
annual written examinations by the city superintendent, 
is of long standing in the city of Newark. It has always 
been conducted in such a manner as to be popular with 
both pupils and teachers. The suggestion made upon one — 
or more occasions that the city superintendent’s examina- 
tions might perhaps be dispensed with has met with no 
sympathetic response on the part of anyone. ‘Teachers, as 
a rule, look forward to these examinations without appre- 
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hension or serious misgivings; and children, as a rule, are 
pleased to take them. This favorable condition has been 
brought about by forbidding the use—mus-use—of these 
semi-annual examinations for the purpose of determining 
the promotion of pupils. Their function is three-fold: 


(a) To enable the superintendent and his assistants to 
test the various schools under uniform conditions for the 
purpose of obtaining information for the direction of their 
work and for the general welfare of the system. 

(b) To afford principals and teachers an opportunity 
of a concrete kind to find out what ideals of efficiency and 
of success are in the minds of the superintendent and his 
assistants. In no morg effective way can this desirable end 
be attained than through uniform examinations in all 
schools. 

(c) To stimulate progress through the natural spirit 
of emulation possessed by all professional teachers. So 
long as no aversion exists on the part of the teacher to 
the method employed—as in the case of these examinations 
as now conducted—there will be a maximum of incentive 
toward the achievement of the best possible results. 


In my judgment, it would be most unfortunate if these 
examinations were made a basis for the promotion of pupils ; 
or if they were made the basis of the official rating of a 
teacher’s efficiency. Their chief value consists in their be- 
ing a free expression of what the schools are doing. Care 
is exercised that neither pupils nor teachers shall be 
wrought up to a high tension before, during, or after these 
examinations. This freedom from undue tension is pos- 
sible only because no serious interest of pupil or teacher— 
such as promotion or rating—is imperiled by a possible 
failure. Promotions of pupils and efficiency of teachers are 
determined by other and independent means. 


(7) Stated increase in teacher's salary made dependent 
upon efficiency. The city of Newark was the first city in 
New Jersey, and among the first in the country, to adopt 
regulations providing that no teacher shall receive the an- 
nual schedule increase of salary, whose work is not satis- 
factory. During the last few years, most of the larger 
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cities in the United States have adopted a similar practice. 
To determine whether or not a teacher’s work is satisfac- 
tory, a written statement to that effect is required to be 
filed in the city superintendent’s office by two persons, 
namely, the principal of the school, and the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the district. In case of disagreement 
between these two, the city superintendent is expected to 
make an independent investigation. Our effort has been to 
safeguard the teacher’s rights by requiring at least. two 
persons to pass an independent judgment upon her efficiency, 
or deficiency, while maintaining the right of the Board of 
Education to see that the service due the city is properly 
and adequately performed. 


(8) Civil service rules for promotion. Promotions in 
rank, or to higher salaried positions, are invariably made 
in accordance with civil service rules. Written promotion 
examinations are held twice annually to determine scholastic 
fitness. Special reports as to experience, merit, and fitness 
for promotion are required to be made by the principal of 
the school and the assistant superintendent in charge of the 
district. These special reports, in connection with reports 
upon the teacher’s efficiency already on file in the office of 
the city superintendent, determine whether or not a teacher’s 
name shall be placed upon the eligible list for promotion. 
Appointments are made from these eligible lists according 
to the candidate’s rank in scholarship, experience, merit, 
and fitness. 


(9) Other ways and means. Other ways and means 
for improving the teaching corps are: 


(a) By encouraging attendance upon university lec- 
tures, and the doing of university laboratory work. Both 
Columbia University and New York University have 
branches in this city, which are largely attended by teachers. 

(b) By encouraging membership in literary and profess- 
ional clubs and associations, 

As a result of the foregoing means for securing efficiency 
in the teaching corps, we have an uncommonly intelligent 
and zealous body of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
That the schools of Newark may fairly be claimed to rank 
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among the best in the country is due, largely, to the means 
taken as stated above to improve the teaching corps. 

It deserves perhaps to be noted that the chief suggestions 
made in the report of the Frelinghuysen Commission for the 
improvement of the schools of New Jersey, both city and 
rural, were to be found already in successful operation in 
the city of Newark, to wit: 


(a) Uniform examinations. 


(b) Adequate and efficient supervision by principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents. 


(c) Segregation and separate provision for exceptional 
children. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF SCHOOL REPORTING 


For the purpose of making certain valuable compari- 
sons of the schools of different cities, it is to be regretted 
that we now have no common standard system. of report- 
ing, which is followed by all. I refer particularly to cost 
items, registration, attendance, etc-—in general to such data 
as might enable a comparison to be made of school effi- 
ciency. Some progress, it is true, has already been made. 
A committee of the National Education Association, acting 
in connection with the National Bureau of Education and 
the United States Census Bureau, prepared a system of 
reporting that bids fair to become generally used. This 
system has already been adopted by several important cities. 
It is expected that many more cities will adopt it in the near 
future. It is to be hoped also, that the State Board of 
Education of New Jersey will take up the matter and in- 
sist upon uniform reporting in all the schools within its 
jurisdiction. 

At present it is almost hopeless to attempt to make com- 
parisons with other cities in many matters of considerable 
importance. Items of cost are not similarly reported. Thus, 
for instance, the cost of text books, of stationery, and 
of other school supplies are not, as a rule, reported sep- 
arately. The cost of fuel, light, water, power, etc., are not 
always itemized. Facts relating to maintenance of school 
plant, including temporary or permanent repairs, are not 
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duly separated and itemized. The cost of supervision by 
principals, special teachers, supervisors of. special studies, 
and superintendents is not separately reported. Printing, 
bookbinding, and similar incidentals are variously grouped 
in reports as now made. 


Favorable attention is called to the report of Mr. Samuel © 


Gaiser, Superintendent of Supplies, to be found elsewhere 
in this volume, for a rational effort to keep a properly 
itemized statement of expenditures of various kinds. 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM COMPARED WITH A LARGE 
MANUFACTURING OR BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


It is not uncommon among educators to insist that a 


school organization cannot be compared with a manufac- 
turing or business organization. In a certain and impor- 
tant sense this is true. The one deals largely with spiritual 
ends, the other with material ends. Intellectual, social, and 
moral considerations preoccupy the mind of the former; 
money considerations, the mind of the latter. The two are 
not infrequently antagonistic. The educator aims to im- 
part knowledge and to mold character; the manufacturer, 
to produce a commercially valuable product. ‘The educator 
keeps his mind fixed upon the child; what is best 
for the boy, or for the girl, is the question he undertakes 
to solve. The mind of the manufacturer is engrossed with 
securing the desired ‘profit. So unlike, therefore, are the 
aims that we may fairly expect the processes to be equally 
unlike. Such being the case, are there any analogies where- 
by the educator in his work may profit by a close inspection 
of the manufacturer or industrial producer? . That close 
analogies exist will appear upon careful reflection, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The.manufacturer aims to secure efficiency in pro- 
duction by a proper selection of his raw material and by 
its appropriate classification. ‘Thus certain kinds of raw 
material can best be utilized in a particular manner, as in 
the case of assorting cotton, wool, etc. for various uses, 
treatments and processes of manufacture; or, as in the case 
of assorting ores for smelting and subsequent treatment, 
manufacture and use. 
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The educator, it is true, cannot as a rule select his pupils; 
he must take whoever comes to him: but he may, and should 
assort his pupils according to their capacity, proficiency, 
probable career, etc. for the purpose of separate grading, 
classification, and instruction. Thus, the feeble-minded 
should be separated from the normal minded; the truant 
and incorrigible, from the studious and moral. The physi- 
cally defective child needing medical care and oversight 
should be separated from the normal child who needs no 
special attention; the deaf child, from the hearing child; 
the blind child, from the seeing child; the slow or retarded 
child, from the child who may safely be allowed to pro- 
gress as rapidly as he can. These are a few of the rational 
modes of applying the economic principle of selection. Ob- 
viously, the educator may learn a useful lesson by imitat- 
ing at this point what the prudent and successful manufac- 
turer considers absolutely necessary as a condition prece- 
dent to success in his business. The failures and short- 
comings of educators in grading and classifying their 
schools too often bear witness to the reckless disregard of 
this fundamental business principle. 

(2) The manufacturer aims to secure efficiency in pro- 
duction by the use of appropriate tools. He finds by ex- 
perience what tools, or machines, are best adapted for his 
purpose, that is (a) what tools will enable him to turn out 
the largest quantity of a certain product; (b) what tools 
will enable him to produce a product of the desired com- 
mercial value; (c) what tools are the most durable and 
require least often to be replaced; (d) what tools are cheap- 
est considering first cost and durability; (e) what tools are 
best adapted to those who are to use them. In general the 
manufacturer selects the tools to be used to suit the pro- 
duct to be turned out—its quantity, quality and economy 
of production. Here again the educator may learn a les- 
son from the successful manufacturer. 

The tools used by teachers are chiefly books, blackboards, 
charts, maps, and other material (physical supplies) to be 
used in the class room by the class teacher in the process 
of instruction and training. Does the educator exercise 
the same care in the selection of his tools that is exercised by 
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the careful and judicious manufacturer? In the selection 
of text books, for instance, does he trouble himself always 


to select only the best considering all the factors involved? — 


Are the books and other class room supplies that the teacher 


is required to use such as he or she prefers and can use - 


most successfully and economically? Having already on 
hand a sufficient quantity of text books (tools) does the 
educator continue their use until text books are found that 
are decidedly better? Or is he, ‘at brief intervals, chang- 
ing or “scrapping,” so to speak, his tools (text books) in a 
wasteful and unnecessary manner? ‘The prudent manu- 
facturer, when he has once found a tool that satisfactorily 


answers his purpose, does not throw it into the scrap heap 


until a much better tool is found. Not only is this an 
economy inasmuch as it saves the cost of new tools, but it 
saves the time of -his operatives by not requiring them 
unnecessarily to learn the use of a new tool or a new mode 
of handling. If there be any one marked defect more 
characteristic than another in the methods of the educator 
as compared with those of the manufacturer, it is in the 
wasteful manner in which tools (books and supplies) are 


purchased, used, and unnecessarily thrown into the scrap 


heap. 

(3) The manufacturer aims to secure efficiency in pro- 
duction by the employment of time-saving processes. Every 
successful manufacturer is keen to discover any time-saving 
process whereby the quantity of his output may be in- 
creased and the cost of production thereby reduced. This. 
desirable end may be attained in several ways: (a) by in- 
creasing the number of operatives; (b) by reducing the 
number of operatives and requiring each to do a little 
more than formerly; (c) by transferring operatives to dif- 
ferent machines where each can work to the best advan- 
tage; (d) by eliminating certain operations found to be 
non-essential; (e) by substituting a new operation that 
facilitates production; (f) by some modification and im- 
provement in the machine whereby a larger or better pro- 
duct is secured, and. by numerous other ways of accom- 


plishing his single purpose, that of economizing produc- 


tion by increasing the quantity of output while preserving, 
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or improving, its quality. Here again, may not the edu- 
cator find in the methods employed by the successful manu- 
facturer something to help him in his own line of work? 

In the organization of a school are teachers carefully 
assigned to work which each can do to the greatest ad- 
vantage? Is the school organized and run so that there 
shall be little or no waste of time on the part of teachers? 
Is the number of teachers necessary to perform the re- 
quired work, kept at a minimum? Is the work of the 
school so distributed that by each doing a little more 
greater economy in instruction will result? Are the meth- 
ods employed by the teachers time-saving methods? Is 
there any loss of time—which may be small in the individ- 
ual but great in the aggregate—due to a failure on the 
part of the educator to enforce a reasonably rigid program? 
Is due effort of every kind being constantly made to elimi- 
nate non-essentials, substitute essentials, and otherwise 
modify the work of the schools so as to secure a maximum 
of efficiency at a minimum of cost? 

(4) The manufacturer seeks in general to attain eff- 
ciency in production by the most rigid economy in every 
particular. To attain this end every step in the process 
of manufacture is carefully watched from the original se- 
lection of his raw material to the finished product. At 
no stage of the process is anything left to accident, care- 
lessness, wastefulness, or bad management. Success hangs 
upon securing the desired product—quantity and quality 
satisfactory in every particular—at a cost of production as 
low as possible and in no case greater than that of his 
closest competitor. Here again the educator may find in 
the manufacturer’s rigid oversight of all the details of his 
business a suggestion—or suggestions—as to how the school 
-—or schools—under his charge might be managed more 
economically as well as more efficiently. Is not the educator 
prone as a rule to pay too small regard to the quantity of his 
output? Witness, for illustration, the large number of re- 
tarded and non-promoted pupils that encumber so many of 
our schools. If a manufacturer finds a piece of material 
only half “worked up” into a commercial product, some 
reasonable explanation is insisted upon. No material must 
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be wasted except it be absolutely necessary. Do educators 
value their material in the same way? Is not a half edu- 
cated boy or girl to be thought of as waste material, and 


should not responsibility for this waste be located some- 


where? If the child, for instance, lacking the necessary 
capacity to perform the required work, falls inevitably be- 
hind, why was not such lack of capacity discovered sooner? 
What amount of the teacher’s time is being wasted daily 
in trying to teach a pupil not rightly graded or classified? 
The manufacturer expects and insists upon obtaining a 
“finished” commercial product. Are the boys and girls 
who are graduated, or promoted at different stages, fully 
up-to the standard in knowledge, power: and skill? The 
manufacturer must be able to ascertain whether his pro- 
duct is up to the desired standard, otherwise he would 
soon be a bankrupt by producing commercially unsalable 
goods. Do all educators--indeed, do most educators— 
know a standard product when they see it, whether in the 
finished state or in the several stages Ler aies da of the ed- 
ucational process? 

What, then, are the prime qualities required in Wee 
successful manufacturer and the successful educator? They 
may be stated as follows: | 

(a) Each must know his business in all its details and 
ramifications. 

(b) Each must feel the responsibility that comes of 
failure to secure the desired product; and as a consequence, 

(c) Each must watch his raw material from its first 
selection to its completion into a finished and standard 
product. : 

(d) Each must endeavor to secure .economy at every 
stage of production. | 

(e) Each must know the finished product when he 
sees it; and must be able to trace to its source any defect 
that he finds, whether of raw material, tools, processes, too 
. much waste, etc. 

(f) Each must be able to direct, control and inspire 
those upon whose work he depends for his success. And 
lastly 


ee 
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(g) Each must be fully conscious that there is no 
industry or activity, whether that of the manufacturer or 
that of the educator, which in the last analysis does 
not depend for its final success upon the same spiritual 
effort as well as upon material means. In most important 
aspects the work of the manufacturer and of the educator 
are identical. 

The manufacturer, it is true, works upon material things 
—things that are static, 7. e., “stay where they are put;” 
the educator has for his material boys and girls who are 
dynamic, 1. e., “do not stay where they are put.”’ I am not 
certain, however, that the educator may justly claim 
any immunity on this account; or that he has a more diffi- 
cult task to perform. Floating in water, or sailing in air, 
is easier than are similar acts upon the immobile ground. _ It 
is their mobility (dynamite quality) that makes air and 
water, as a matter of fact, easier media in which to float, or to 
navigate. In an important sense it is easier to work success- 
fully upon human “material,’ which is so easily respon- 
sive to ideas and emotions, than to cut stone, shape iron, 
and in general, to act upon senseless and immobile things. 

I do not care, however, to press this analogy too far 
since I regard it’ as only theoretic and academic. My 
main thesis is, that it is not irrational for the educator to 
go to the manufacturer to learn what may be of use to 
him in solving the question of how to secure efficiency in 
the administration and management of a school. On the 
contrary it is the most rational, as well as the most useful 
thing that the educator can do to improve his school. If 
I may be allowed to paraphrase a text from the Holy 
Scripture: 

“Go to the manufacturer thou educator, consider his ways 
and be wise.” 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


This school was established a little less than a year and 
a half ago, in the Wickliffe Street school building, an annex 
to the Warren Street elementary school. It is centrally 
located and fairly accessible from all parts of the city. 
Prior to its organization, principals were requested to con- 
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sult parents and to nominate boys from their seventh and 
eighth grades who, in their judgment, would likely be bene- 
fited by pursuing the special curriculum to be carried out 
in this school. Out of some sixty boys who were so recom- 
mended about forty boys, that is, two classes of about twenty 
each, were admitted. A larger number could not well be 
accommodated at that time. The more advanced division 
-completed its course (special) in June of this year. Its 
work consisted of the ordinary studies of the seventh and 
eighth grades (modified to suit the lesser amount of time 
given to academic work), together with drawing and shop- 
work in wood and sheet metal. Instruction was given also 
in elementary science, particularly physics, so far as time ~ 
permitted. By concentrating its industrial work for the 
year almost wholly upon drawing and joinery this first class 
to graduate attained considerable proficiency. 

Toward the end of the school year the head of the school, 
Mr. James E. Dougan, by visiting several of the leading 
manufacturers found desirable places for all, or nearly all, 
the graduates. In no instance was the initial wage less than 
$5.cO per week; in some instances it was as high as $7.50. 
The latter figure is considerably higher than boys of their 
age usually receive on first going to work. It should be 
borne in mind, also, that most of these boys were offered 
positions in shops which would not have taken them had it 
not been for their year and a half’s special training in the 
Boys’ Industrial School. 

During the past summer new equipment has been in- 
stalled and provisions made to enlarge the scope of the 
curriculum, by adding a wood turning course, a foundry, a 
printing course, and an electrical course. By these addi- 
tions to the curriculum not only will means be afforded 
for a broader vocational training, but an opportunity will 
be given to discover the special fitness of each boy for 
some particular kind of work. It should be possible by 
“trying out” boys in drawing, joinery, wood turning, sheet 
metal work, printing, electrical work, etc., to determine 
quite closely their special bent, if they have any. To dis- 
cover a boy’s bent, it seems to me, is one of the important 
functions of a school of this kind. It may be thought desir- 
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able and practicable, hereafter, to add training of still other 
kinds ; experience can alone determine. 


In the selection of teachers for this school preference has 
been given to those who have been trained as apprentices 
and who besides have had some experience as journeymen. 
In June, 1911, three new teachers were secured to begin 
work in September: one a graduate of the General Electric 
Apprentice School at Lynn, Mass., who had had several 
years’ experience as a teacher; another who, after serving 
for some time as a journeyman printer, taught for several 
years in the Newark Parental School where he edited and 
published the Caldwell News; and a third who had served 
for several years as a journeyman at the joiner’s trade and 
afterwards taught in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. All three 
are young men of energy, ability, and a fine optimism. Each 
believes fully that boys from fourteen to sixteen years. of 
age can be trained successfully in a school of this kind to 
become first class apprentices whom manufacturers will 
be glad to get, and to whom they will be willing to pay a 
higher wage than is ordinarily paid to untrained boys of 
the same age. By the end of the present school year it 
should be clearly patent how far it is possible to make a 
school of this kind contribute to the industrial, or voca- 
tional, training of boys. I anticipate a high degree of suc- 
cess. 


The culture elements are not to be neglected in this 
school. Two carefully selected women teachers are in 
charge of the academic studies. Reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic will be emphasized. Grammar, geography, 
history and civics will also be taught. Music and physical 
training will receive due attention. Athletics will be super- 
vised by a regular gymnasium instructor. Clubs will be 
formed, and in general every available means taken to 
create a healthy esprit de corps which. will serve to ingrati- 
ate the boys with their social environment and opportuni- 
ties. 


On the next page will be found the daily program of 
the school. A more detailed outline of the course of study 
will be found in my report for the year 1910. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The unusual interest taken by nearly everybody in the 
care, control, and education of exceptional children is one 
of the most interesting as well as characteristic social phases 
of the present day. It may be accounted for in several 
ways as follows: 


(1) The attempt that has recently been made to enforce 
compulsory education laws by requiring all children of 
school age to attend school, has brought clearly and forci- 
bly to light the fact that many children have, heretofore, 
wholly escaped public attention. Not being able, because 
of some physical or mental defect, to attend school with 
other children and to do the regular work of the school, 
they have been allowed to remain at home to grow up in 
comparative ignorance. Lacking the native capacity of 
normal children, and deprived, as aforesaid, of the oppor- 
tunity of a school training, they have necessarily in most 
cases failed to become self-supporting, either in whole or in 
part—a burden, and too often a menace, to the community 
in which they reside. 


(2) Modern society, furthermore, especially within the 
last decade, has become far more self-conscious than form- 
-erly. It is beginning to examine more carefully and criti- 
cally than ever before the security of its foundations, as 
well as the means that should be employed for its general 
uplift. This self-consciousness has led to the investigation 
of a great many social and economic questions heretofore 
largely disregarded. A new meaning is being read into the 
term “progressive,” not only as it relates to the evolution 
of political parties, but as it relates to social, economic, 
educational, and other interests that engross in so large a 
measure the attention of the people at the present time: 
Each of the ancient institutions—the family, the church; 
‘the school, business, etc.—has come in for its share of in- 
vestigation and criticism. Each is now going through a 
period, not only of critical investigation by outside agen- 
cies, but of self inquiry and internal stock-taking. | 


(3) The last one or two decades have witnessed a rapid- 
ly growing tendency to apply scientific methods to the 
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investigation of facts and the discovery of truth. Ancient 
traditions and preconceptions are giving way as never 
before to the irresistible conclusions that are being reached 
by logical induction from authentic data. 


(4) There has been a rapid growth of population, es- 
pecially in cities, and an increasing competition for the 
means of subsistence. This has made it necessary to re- 
sort to scientific investigation as the most hopeful means 
for improving any unfavorable conditions that may be 
found to exist. ; 

As a result of the operation of the several forces and 
factors that have been named, it might naturally be expect- 
ed that education would receive its share of critical insight 
and analysis, and such is the fact. 


One of the first things noted was that a considerable 
number of children of school age were receiving no bene- 
fit from the schools by reason of not attending them. Sub- 
sequent investigation and study of the causes for non-at- 
tendance brought to light, as has been stated, the follow- 
ing several separate and distinct classes: 


(1) Physical defectives. There were found to be many 
children who were being kept out of school because~of 
physical defects, such as being blind, deaf, crippled, tuber- 
cular, etc. Lack of suitable school accommodations had 
made it impracticable, or impossible, to send them to school 
with other children who were normal. These constitute, 
however, a relatively small group. } 


(2) Mental defectives. Recent investigations made by 
us seem to indicate that not less than one-half of one per 
cent. of all school children are so feeble-minded that it is 
impossible for them to be taught successfully in classes with 
normal children. In a city of the population of Newark, 
this means that there are at least 300 children of feeble men- 
tality who can not be taught advantageously along with 
normal children in the ordinary school class rooms. 


(3) Moral defectives. Moral defectives have always 
been recognized as a type that should be segregated. This 
segregation, however, has not been made heretofore so 
much for the purpose of educating or reforming the un- 
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fortunates themselves as for the protection of normal chil- 
dren with whom they would otherwise be compelled to as- 
sociate. It is characteristic of the new humanitarianism 
that while seeking to protect itself, as aforesaid, it em- 
phasizes the duty of society, to educate as well as reform, 
if possible, the delinquent child—to give him at any rate an 
equal opportunity with the normal child. 

Further discussion of these several types of exceptional 
children will be given under separate heads, as follows: 


BLIND CHILDREN 


An inquiry made two years ago by principals and teach- 
ers in the schools seemed to indicate that there were no 
less than twenty to thirty children of school age in the city 
who would be likely to attend in the event classes for the 
blind were instituted. The Board decided, therefore, to es- 
tablish a single class in the Washington Street school build- 
ing as a beginning. The Board was fortunate in being 
able to secure an experienced and competent teacher from 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Miss Janet G. 
Paterson, to take charge of this class. Miss Paterson took 
up the work in September, 1910, with great intelligence and 
enthusiasm. She visited the homes of all children report- 
ed as blind, talked with their parents, and made every ef- 
fort to induce as many as possible to enter school. It was 
foynd that many children had been reported as blind who 
were not so, but who had been kept out of school by reason 
of some other physical defect than blindness. Others were 
found whose sight, though much impaired, were under 
private or institutional treatment, with the hope of obtain- 
ing a permanent cure. 


Various objections were encountered, such for in- 
stance, as unwillingness on the part of parents to have 
their children away from home through fear of accident. 
In a few extreme cases, the inability of parents to pay the 
“necessary transportation to and from school was urged as 
an excuse. This last objection was removed at once by the 
Board’s providing free transportation. Another difficulty 
experienced in several instances was to find a seeing child 
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not a member of the family of the blind child, who was will- 
ing to attend the blind child to and from school. Most of 
. these objections, and others that were raised, will likely 
become fewer and fewer as the novelty of a school of this 
kind wears off, and the results of its work become ap- 
parent. 

It will be interesting to the Board and to the general 
public to know that there can be found in Newark, after 


two most searching investigations, such as I have described, 


scarcely ten children of school age who are either totally 
blind or whose vision is so impaired as to make attendance 
upon a special class for the blind a necessity. At the pres- 
ent time, only eight pupils are enrolled in the class for the 
blind. Ten pupils is the class limit as fixed by action of 
the Board. A larger number could not be well taught and 
taken care of by a single teacher. 


Pupils are taught to read with the fingers by the Braille 
system, and are soon able to enter the regular classes of 


an elementary school. Here they progress alongside see- 


ing pupils and maintain as a rule a high comparative stand- 
ing in their several studies. Indeed, it is not at all unusual 
to have a blind pupil graduate from a grammar school at 
the head of a class of seeing pupils. The misfortune of 
blindness, great as it is, results not infrequently in higher 
mental concentration and power of sustained effort in the 
performance of school tasks. The increasing number of 
useful and self-supporting vocations that are now being 
opened up for the educated blind should encourage boards 
of education of public schools to establish classes for the 
blind wherever needed. According to our present knowl- 
edge, there will be no need of establishing an additional 
class in this city before the beginning of another year. 


There are numerous benefits to be derived from main- 


taining classes for the blind in the public schools. Such are:. 


(1). Enabling children to remain at home with their 
parents and other members of the family. 


(2) Making it possible for them to become acquainted 


with streets, buildings, and local environment at an age 
when these things are best learned. - 
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(3) Enabling them to associate with those among whom 
their lives will probably be spent and whose interest and 
sympathy it is desirable to possess. And lastly 


(4) <Affording them the opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to their local environment with a view to finding 
some vocational employment whereby they can later become 
self-supporting in whole, or in part. 


Those of us who witnessed the exhibition given last 
winter at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, by the 
pupils of several of the leading institutions for the blind— 
such as the Perkins Institute of Boston, the Pennsylvania 
State Institution for the Blind at Philadelphia, the New 
York City classes in the public schools, and others—were 
impressed by the fact that under right training and in- 
struction nothing seemed too difficult to be successfully 
done by the blind. Cooking, weaving, sewing, printing, 
joinery, and a score more of the common arts, vocations, 
and industries were being successfully carried on by the 
blind during this exhibition at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to the astonishment and admiration of a throng of 
interested visitors. — 


President Taft, in opening the exhibition, commended in 
the strongest terms, not only the altruistic and humane aims 
of making provision for the instruction of the blind, but 
commended the economic purpose of rendering these un- 
fortunates, independent and self-supporting. 


‘Recent school legislation in New Jersey has aimed to 
encourage the establishment of classes for the blind by pro- 
viding that there shall be an appropriation of $200 for each 
teacher employed. This subsidy, although too small to 
have any direct influence upon the establishment of classes 
for the blind, is in the right direction, and will doubtless, 
in the course of time, be followed up by legislation provid- 
ing a sum of money that will more nearly approximate 
the actual cost of maintaining special classes of this kind. 
The appropriation should be at least $200 per capita as is 
the case in Wisconsin and certain other states where the 
blind are taught in the public schools. It would be well 
if the state should assume the whole cost of tuition, leaving 
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it to the local district to provide building, janitor, and equip- 
ment. Such subsidy by the state would then only approxi- 
mate that for the promotion of manual training, in which 
case the state shares equally with the local district, up to a 
certain limit, the entire cost of establishment and mainte- 
nance. 


DEAF CHILDREN 


Ae year ago there was established in the Chestnut Street 
school a class for deaf children. This was followed soon 
after by the establishment of a second class, still leaving a 
considerable waiting list of children that could not be ac- 
commodated. At the beginning of the present school year, 
September, 1911, a third class was opened. It had been 
hoped that the James Street school building might be 
secured so as to enable all classes for the deaf to be taught 
together inone and the same building. The advantages of 
having all classes for the deaf together in the same build- 
ing are: (1) better grading of pupils; (2) a more satisfac- 
tory distribution of the work among the several teachers; 
(3) the social benefit arising from having a larger num- 
ber of children of the same kind together in their games, 
plays, exercises, etc. Owing to the fact that many deaf 
children are likely to come from remote parts of the city 
and will therefore be compelled to stay at school during the 
noon intermission, when they need careful supervision, this 
duty could be distributed so as to give each teacher an 
occasional relief from the incessant strain. Teaching a 
class of deaf is probably the severest kind of strain upon the 
teacher's nervous system, requiring as it does, such close 
and sustained concentration. Deaf pupils, as a rule, are 
difficult to keep quiet and orderly, since they are not con- 
scious of the noise they make and hence do not realize 
the consequent discomfort of teachers and others who have 
them in charge. The teaching of lip reading and vocalization 
requires of itself a degree of concentration of attention that 
is not surpassed by any other kind of teaching with which 
IT am familiar. 

_ The Board is to be congratulated in being able to secure 
the services of Miss Grace L. Wright, formerly a teacher 
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in the School for the Deaf at Dayton, Ohio. Not only is 
Miss Wright familiar with the duties of a class teacher of 
the deaf, but for several years she taught the theory and art 
of instructing the deaf in a normal school for the training 
of teachers. 

Given a proper school building where all classes may be 
housed together, there is no reason why the Newark school 
for the deaf should not become one of the best in the country, 


Competent teachers for the deaf are few and difficult to 
obtain. It may therefore be found desirable, if these classes , 
continue to multiply in the future, to select promising candi- 
dates from our own teaching corps and arrange to give them 
the necessary training to become teachers for the deaf. 


DEFECTIVE (FEEBLE-MINDED) CHILDREN 


At the beginning of the school year, five classes were 
established for the training and instruction of feeble-minded 
children. This number has since been increased to eight. 
Three of the five classes were opened in the College Place 
school building, and one each in the Lafayette Street and 
Seventh Avenue school buildings. Miss Meta L. Ander- 
son, a teacher of experience in conducting work of this 
kind, was put in charge. Pupils were selected for these 
classes in the usual way, that is, by recommendation of the 
principal, and subsequent approval by the supervisor of 
defective classes and the supervisor of medical inspection. 
Classes were limited to fifteen children each, and prefer- 
ence in enrollment given to pupils residing in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Of the eight teachers selected, seven had 
received special training; one was taken directly from the 
teaching staff without preliminary training. These classes 
have been in session during the regular hours of the school 
day. 

One of the most noticeable features connected with these 
special classes has been the pleasure and interest shown by 
pupils. Many of them come to school a half hour or more 
before the regular time for other children to arrive and 
eagerly await the arrival of the teacher. Such affection for 
the teacher is rare even among kindergarten children. 
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Again, it has often become necessary at the close of the 
day’s session to use gentle force to get many of these chil- 
dren to go home, so fond are they of attending school. 
Obviously it is impossible to carry out any rigid daily 
program with children so widely unlike in mental attain- 
ments and of such diverse capacities as are these feeble-mind- 
ed children. In general, each child must be taught and dealt 
with as an entirely separate and distinct problem. It re- 
quires weeks in some instances to get an intelligent re- 
sponse from some of the weakest of these children, All 
ordinary means for arousing interest and of concentrating 
attention seem to be futile. Patience and ingenuity, how- 
ever, when combined, will usually prevail in the end. It 
would appear; therefore, that the greatest problem to be 
solved as the number of these classes increases will be to 
secure competent teachers. With this in mind early in the 
year, the city superintendent of schools began to make a 
search for additional teachers. Of the three additional 
teachers required for the opening of the fall term, only two 
could be found who were eligible for a license under our 
rules. It is probable, however, that this difficulty in ob- 


taining competent teachers for the feeble-minded will<dis- 


appear as more teachers become prepared for this kind of 
work. It may be well hereafter to encourage, by promise 
of an early appointment, some of our most hopeful teachers 
to prepare themselves for teaching mentally defective chil- 
dren. The School for Feeble-Minded Children at Vineland 
has taken great interest in this work, and is holding both 
a summer and a mid-winter session for the training of teach- 
ers. It may be thought desirable to select teachers from our 
corps and give them a leave of absence at full pay to 
attend this school, or some other, in order that we may be 
able to fill vacancies as they occur. 


By a recent act of the State Legislature it has become 


mandatory for school districts to provide classes for the 
training and instruction of defective or feeble-minded chil- 
dren. A census of such children has recently been made in 


accordance with instructions from the State Board of } 


Education. Newark having been the first city in the state 
to thoroughly investigate the number and needs of this class 
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of children (begun more than five years ago as shown by 
previous reports) may properly take pride in the fact that 
it has been a leader in inaugurating this movement. 


Our experience thus far has shown us that there are 
two broadly distinguished classes of feeble-minded chil- 
dren. One of these classes is much more educable than the 
other, and for that reason perhaps is better entitled to be 
first considered in any provisions that are made. The 
_ other class consists of those whose mental incapacity is 
such as to promise very little in the way of substantial im- 
provement by the training and instruction that can be given 
under the conditions and limitations of the public schools. 
Such children could be better provided for by removing 
them entirely from their present environment and placing 
them in an institution where they could remain perma- 
nently. 

Since the number of children requiring institutional 
treatment is undoubtedly great, it 1s to be hoped that the 
enlargement of the institution at Vineland, and the estab- 
lishment by the state of a similar institution elsewhere, say, 
in the northern end of the state, will make it possible to 
provide for all who cannot be taken care of by the several 
school districts of the state. 

The following is a statement of the number of blind, deaf, 
and defective (feeble-minded) children residing in the city 
of Newark to be provided for at the present time: 
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NUMBER OF BLIND, DEAF AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN RESIDING 
IN THE CITY OF NEWARK, SEPTEMBER, IQII 
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TRACHOMA: PUPILS AFFLICTED WITH 


Last year I recommended to the Board the establishment 
of special classes for pupils excluded from school by rea- 
son of being afflicted with a disease of the eye known as 
trachoma. This disease is quite common among children 
in other countries, particularly in Egypt where the number 
of persons affected by it is said to be sixty per cent. of 
the whole population. The disease is infectious and 
often of long duration, requiring two years or more to 
effect a cure; if not cured it often leads to partial or total 
blindness. The law requires these children to be segregated 
from other children in the schools as in the case of tubercu- 
_losis or other infectious and contagious diseases. It is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that these children are not permitted 
to go to school. ‘The disease in its incipient stages is no 
obstacle to pupils carrying on their school studies. Its 
infectious quality alone makes it necessary to keep the 
children away from others. Last year over one hundred 
children afflicted with trachoma,.were sent out of school. 
Fully as large a number are now, it is likely, being de- 
prived of the advantages of a schooling, whereas deaf, 
blind, tubercular, and defective (feeble-minded) children 
are provided for. There is no sufficient reason to justify de- 
priving these children of similar enjoyment of school privi- 
leges. Since these children may be taught in classes of 
regular size, 7. e., forty or more pupils, their instruction 
would cost scarcely a quarter or a third as much as is paid 
for the instruction of the blind, the deaf, and the defective. 
And because no feeding will be required the cost of main- 
taining classes for trachomatous children will be much below 
that for tubercular children. Doubtless free transportation 
should be given to all who live too far away from school to 
walk to it. 


The housing of these children is the chief difficulty to be 
dealt with. They should undoubtedly be segregated from 
other children because of the infectious nature of the disease. 
They should be housed in a central location in order ‘to 
avoid unnecessary cost of transportation. I doubt whether 
any central location can be secured at this time, unless the 
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Board sees fit to direct the use of one of its pertable build- 
ings for this purpose. Whatever the difficulty, in providing 
suitable accommodations for these deserving children, no 
reasonable expense should be spared, and no delay tolerated. 


- TRUANTS AND DELINQUENTS 


In making provision for the several types of exceptional 
children, a beginning was made upwards of ten years ago 
(in 1899) by the establishment of two so called “ungraded” 
classes; one in the basement of the Academy Street build- 
ing (Fawcett Drawing School), and the other in the Com- 
merce Street school building. The latter was subsequently 
removed to the Burnet Street school building. . For the bet- 
ter accommodation of these classes of truants and delin- 
quents, two specially constructed and equipped buildings have 
recently been erected by the Board. One of these, to be 
known ‘hereafter as Ungraded School No. I, is located on 
South, Tenth Street near Avon Avenue; the other, to be 
known as Ungraded School No. 2, is located in the eastern, 
part of the city. 

Each of the new buildings will aocormodate fifty to sixty 
pupils. Each contains two connecting class rooms, a shop 
for wood and metal working, and a principal’s office on the 
first, floor; and a gymnasium, dining room, and kitchen. on 
the second floor.. Each is located on a plot of ground large 
enough to enable pupils to play. ball and other out-of-door 
games also to afford sufficient space for teaching the boys 
how: to cultivate a garden. | 


The curriculum adopted for these Shook: provides for 
the usual common school branches (as many grades as may 
be required) together with drawing and shop work for all 
pupils. Particular emphasis is placed upon manual and 
vocational studies and shop work. It is intended that pu- 
pils shall come to school in the morning at the usual hour 
and remain all-day. Through control of the noon hour re- 
creation period and by means of organized and supervised 
play, it is hoped to inculcate valuable moral habits which, 
owing to lack of suitable facilities, have been heretofore 
slighted; The time of pupils will be about equally divided: 
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between the ordinary common school branches and employ- 
ment in the shops, including, of course, drawing. 

It is intended to teach the boys cooking, table serving, 
washing dishes, taking care of table linen, etc., that is to 
say, all domestic duties that go with the preparation and 
serving of food and caring for kitchen, dining room, etc. 
It is believed that the habit of doing promptly, correctly, 
and agreeably these several minor duties of the home will 
react favorably upon the moral nature of the boys. The 
practical value of training boys to perform these simple, 
domestic duties can be readily appreciated. 

The most radical difficulty so far encountered in the ad- 
ministration of these ungraded schools is that of fixing the 
hours of the daily school session so as to afford boys who 
sell newspapers an opportunity to do so without impairing 
the usefulness of their work in school. Were it not for 
newspaper selling I should feel disposed to recommend 
daily sessions from 8:30 to 4:30, with a longer period (pos- 
sibly one hour and a half) during the day for games and 
sport. The possibilities of employing the play instinct and 
activity as a moral propaedeutic has never been fully dem- 
onstrated in a school of this kind. 

The increase in accommodations afforded by the ray new 
buildings will enable a larger number of boys to be pro- 
vided for than heretofore. It is not probable that both will 
be filled at once. It is likely, however, that both will be 
needed before the end of the school year. During the past 
year, it often became necessary to refuse admission to the 
“ungraded” schools owing to their being overcrowded. At 
times there were as many as fifteen to twenty upon the 
waiting list. | 

In the absence of corporal punishment and all other ex- 
treme measures for securing prompt obedience to authority, 
the “ungraded” school serves as an excellent substitute, in- 
deed is far superior to any other means yet devised for 
dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. In the 
“titigraded” schools, disorder, disobedience to authority, in- 

solence, etc., ‘are at a minimum. We have found these 

schools comparatively easy {o See All are in charge 
of Wonien ‘principals. - : RGM 
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For the purpose of carrying on a greater variety of school 
activities, inasmuch as the head of each of the ungraded 
schools is a woman, there has been appointed to each school 
a male teacher, competent to teach wood and metal work, to 
conduct gymnasium classes, and to organize and supervise 
out-of-door games. By such means it is hoped to establish 
an esprit de corps which will do perhaps as much as any- 
thing else to help these boys to ,become good and useful 
citizens. 

For comparison hereafter, as Well as for present informa- 
tion, the following data are given: 


Ungraded School Attendance, 1910-1911 


Total Average Trans- Per cent. 

enroll- enroll- ferred 

ment ment out attendance 
Academy Street school.. 22 19 18 92.5 
Burnet Street school.... 42 39 36 93.0 


South toth Street school 17 19 ez 90.7 


Totalic, tere epi SY 7 Nast Park Ca 8 ore 


Owing to the discontinuance of the Burnet Street~un- 
graded school upon the completion 6f the new ungraded 
school building in the eastern section of the city, there has 
been a shifting about of pupils in these schools, so that the 
distribution of pupils at date (October, 1911) is as follows: 


Academy Street Ungraded School.............. 16 
Ungraded School No. 1 (South Tenth Street)... 45 
Ungraded School No. 2....... Patanc nts revs mien Ai 42 
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HALF DAY CLASSES 


It has been found necessary to maintain half day classes 
throughout the entire school year, the number increasing to- 
ward the end until a maximum of eighty such classes was 
reached. The question as to whether half day classes in 
the first grade are, in fact, an evil remains unsettled. Many 
parents are quite satisfied to have their children in school 
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the shorter period. Others, and probably the great majority, 
prefer to have their children in school the whole school day. 
Considered as a question of health and normal growth, the 
half day period of four hours seems ample, especially for 
children who have just entered the first grade from the kin- 
dergarten. Concerning those who attend during the fore- 
noon session, 8:30 to 12:30, little fault is found, although 
the lateness of dismissal interferes somewhat with the ac- 
customed noonday meal. Pupils are put to some incon- 
venience, also, because of their being required to be in school 
a half hour earlier than the other: (as a rule, older) 
members of the family. Parents, usually, destre the older | 
children to accompany their younger brothers and sisters on 
their way to school; likewise, to accompany them on their 
way home from school. At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion (3 p. m. regular amd 4:30 p. m. half day) the older 
children must wait an hour and a half in order to accom- 
pany their little brothers and sisters home. In congested 
communities where children have to go only a block or two 
to reach the school house, these objections amount to little; 
but in going longer distances, especially if street car lines 
have to be crossed, parents are naturally timid if their little 
ones go unaccompanied. The chief objection, however, to 
half day classes is that parents feel they are unjustly de- 
prived of something that they are entitled to, namely, the 
right of a full day’s attendance for their children. If half 
day sessions for pupils in first year classes, as in the case of 
_kindergartens, were uniform for all, this objection would 
disappear. 

The requirement made by the State Board of Education 
that except in case of kindergartens the school day shall be 
of not less than four hours’ duration in order to entitle the 
district to a full day’s quota in the distribution of school 
money, has caused boards of education to fix on a four hours’ 
session for half day classes. If a different rule were estab- 
lished whereby the first half of the first school year might be 
included with the kindergarten, boards of education general- ° 
ly would be likely to adopt the practice of half day sessions 
for children during their first half year in school. This 
would add enormously to the capacity of school buildings 
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and would relieve almost wholly the congested conditions 
from which we now suffer. 


OPEN AIR SCHOOLS 


The title “open air schools” includes several different and 
distinct types, as: 


(a) An outdoor school. Of this type (partial) was the 
school opened last February for anemic children on the site 
of the old Elizabeth Avenue and Chancellor Avenue school. 
This open air school was conducted in a one-story school 
building consisting of two rooms of the common type and 
an outdoor pavilion. This pavilion was open on all sides 
but roofed overhead. The sides were fitted with canvas flaps 
so that in case of bad weather one or more of the flaps 
could be easily drawn and adjusted so as to protect the chil- 
dren from*snow, rain, or severe winds. In this pavilion 
were placed the seats and desks of pupils and here the work 
of the school was mainly done. The adjoining two-room 
school building was used for kitchen and dining room; and 
as a rest room for pupils when the weather outside was.too 
inclement. Only a few times during the term, however, was 
it necessary to keep the children inside. For tubercular or for 
pre-tubercular children this type of school is perhaps the best, 
since it closely approximates natural open air conditions as 
respects temperature, humidity, and purity of atmosphere. 


For strictly educational purposes, as distinguished from — 
hygienic or sanitary purposes, it is not the best type owing 


to the necessity of muffling the children with heavy outside 
wraps during the very cold weather and of providing foot- 
warmers for the comfort of the children. Again, when the 
weather is cold the children’s hands need to be protected by 
gloves or mits making writing impracticable. The neces- 
sary wraps, blankets, etc., make it impossible for pupils to 
move about. freely. The teacher is similarly hampered in 
many ways. In an outdoor school such as has been. de- 
scribed, it is necessary, also, to feed children in order. to 
enable them to generate sufficient heat to endure the cold 
and to feel comfortable. This is necessarily expensive. 


ones oe 
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(b) An indoor school. This kind of open air school 
might be called the “open window” type. It should have at 
least two sides of the room open to the outside air. For all 
children, except perhaps those already affected by tubercu- 
losis, this type of school will be found even more satisfac- 
tory than that just described. By having an east and south 
exposure so as to admit the sunshine at certain times of the 
day, and by having at least two sides of the room entirely 
of glass and kept open in all ordinary weather, and by 
making provision for heating the room slightly whenever 
needed, all the benefits of outdoor exposure may be obtained 
under conditions that are highly favorable for school work. 
By keeping the temperature at 50° F., or slightly above, 
wraps and foot-warmers will not be required; nor, in most 
instances, will it be found necessary to feed+»the children. 
Parents, as a rule, are better satisfied with an arrangement 
of this kind than with the outdoor plan first described. 


This latter type of open air class, | am glad to say, has 
commended itself.to the Board. A class room ideal in con- 
struction and equipment has been provided in the new Mont- 
gomery school, recently opened. Since both types of open 
air schools will be in operation this winter, it will be pos- 
sible for the Board before the end of another season to de- 
termine with reasonable certainty which it prefers. 


SUCCESS OF THE OPEN AIR EXPERIMENT 


At the dpening of the trial school in Elizabeth Avenue 
thirty children were enrolled. Vhey were selected from the 
several schools of the city upon recommendation of the medi- 
cal inspectors, confirmed by the supervisor of medical in- 
spection. The conditions of admission to the class were: 
(a) actual illness or anemic condition likely to be improved 
by open air treatment, (b) absence of any tubercular symp- 
toms or of any symptoms of contagious or infectious disease 
inimical to the health of other children. The ages of the chil- 
dren admitted ranged from eight to fourteen years. They 
were selected principally from intermediate grades. Attend- 
ance was fairly regular. There were no cases so far as 
known of pupils becoming ill by exposure, or otherwise, be- 
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cause of attending this school. Pupils were examined daily 
by the visiting physician who noted any symptoms that war- 
ranted special attention. Careful data concerning weight, 
pulse, temperature and physical condition of children were 
regularly taken. As a result of the experiment several facts 
were conclusively established, such as: 


(a) Exposure to open air conditions, even in cold and 
inclement weather, is conducive to the health and vigor of 
children. 


(b) After a few days’ experience under open air con- 
ditions, children do not; as a rule, complain much of feeling 
cold or uncomfortable; on the contrary they seem to enjoy 
the lower temperature. 

(c) The weight of children begins to increase almost 
immediately as a result of life in the open air and of gen- 
erous feeding. 

(d) Blood tests show in nearly every case an increased 
amount of haemoglobin. 

(e) Mental characteristics such a8 power of attention, 
memory, judgment, etc., seem to improve part passu with 
the improved physical condition. Xe 

The following is a summary of the report on this school 
made by Dr. George J. Holmes, Supervisor of Medical In- 
spection, who gave it a great deal of personal attention: 

Open air class organized February 1, 1911, and continued 
to July I, 19IT. 

As to enrollment and attendance: . 

Number of pupils enrolled; boys 18, girls 19, total 37 


Average enrollment: for entire term. 2... 25.05. a7 
‘ attendance during entire term....... 22 
As to weight of children: 7 
Number of pounds gained by all pupils.......... 48 
4 ‘4 fe NboSst PART ayeit: Eythet scene Ug Ry a? 12% 
Net pounds gained by all. pupils. ............2. 3534 
Average pounds gained per pupil.............. 1% 
As to haemoglobin tests: 
Gain in haemoglobin, of all pupils............ 442 
Average gain in haemoglobin per pupil.......... 16% 


<t fo Sap 
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It should be stated that the children were first weighed 
in February when somewhat more heavily clad than when 
they were last weighed in June. The gain in haemoglobin 
is believed to be a much more satisfactory test of improved 
health and physical condition. 

Asa result of the foregoing experiment, it was recom- 
mended by the city superintendent of schools, as well as 
by the supervisor of medical inspection, that this class or 
group of children, to wit, the slightly ill and the anemic be 
hereafter provided for by utilizing as many vacant class 
rooms duly distributed throughout the city as should upon 
inspection be found suitable. In support of this recommen- 
dation, the following reasons were stated: 

(a) In order to accommodate as many children as pos. 
sible. 

(b) To save the time, cost and inconvenience of trans- 
portation. : 

(c) To secure more favorable facilities for che strictly 
educational functions of the school. : 

(d) To secure, if possible, better grading than was ob- 
tained in the Elizabeth Avenue open air school. 

(e) To enable pupils to be with their friends and com- 
panions. 

(f) To enable pupils to enjoy the benefits of the esprit 
de corps of a large school. And lastly, 

(g) To save pupils from the humiliation—however 
slight it may be in most instances—of being segregated from 
their fellows. 

It is believed, furthermore, that a school maintained in 
an ordinary school building—in case proper precautions are 
taken to keep the air pure and of proper temperature (say, 
50° F., or thereabouts), and of proper humidity—will satis- 
fy just as well, if not better, the hygienic conditions of an 
outdoor environment while enabling pupils to enjoy far 
superior social and educational advantages. 


_ OPEN AIR SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN SUFFERING WITH TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN ITS INCIPIENT STAGES 

In the summer of 1910, the Newark Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association established on South Orange Avenue, on the 
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site of the former Hospital for the Insane, a Day Camp for 
persons suffering with tuberculosis. The site was an ad- 
mirable one in many respects. It possessed spacious 
grounds for the erection of suitable tents and afforded ex- 
cellent facilities for rest, recreation, and amusement. It 
was well shaded by trees and devoid of nuisances of every 
kind. It stood apart from the public thoroughfare—quiet, 
attractive and suitable in every way. ’ 


Of the thirty or more patients first admitted eight were 
within the compulsory school age. It occurred, therefore, to 
the managers that- here was a good opportunity to start a 
summer school. At the same time it was discovered that 
there were a great many children who did not attend school 
because they were tubercular. Since most of these children 
were too young to be admitted to any of our institutions, 
they were forced to be on the streets with no opportunity 
for a schooling. The Board of Education was appealed to 
‘and urged to supply a teacher for a Day Camp to be com- 
posed entirely of tuberculous children, such as had been 
hitherto excluded from the public schools. This request was 
granted, and the necessary school equipment was sippied 
for the summer months of IQII. 


Below is a brief description of the Day Camp: 


DAY CAMP FOR TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN, IQII 


The Day Camp for the summer of 1911 opened June 
5, 1911 and closed September. 8, 1911, after having been in 
operation 83 days. It was maintained by the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association (Mr. Ernest D. Easton, Executive Secre- 
tary), and the Board of Education acting jointly. 


The following facts will be found of interest: 


Number of cases/admutted . ota sity 6 cee are oe 50 
; i CAMP “Gaye reser. we wae asa aaron 83 
Average daily ‘attendance: ,2 heck, aes 23 
Number. of: Camp «dinners 325i. i on a ee 1900 
‘s “morning and afternoon lunches. 3800 
Approximate cost of maintenance........... $1,242.38 


Food cost per patient per day, about........ $.328 
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Cost, as above, with nurse’s care........... $.652 
Mi Cbal. PAINS ITE EIDE yin ie Reet ie ceisler 192 lbs. 
UNS Tes PRE g seta, Rs Aa Nae tis ons or eag TPs ea o Ibs. 
Average gain in weight. 62 ov. is ee oe 4 1/10 lbs. 
Gain in haemoglobin for 25 children........ 345 
Average gain in haemoglobin per child...... 14 points. 


Taking the entrance weights, 45 children showed that 
they were 73344 pounds under normal weight, or an average 
of 16 3/10 pounds (according to weights of the Preven- 
torium at Farmingdale). 

All the children showed marked improvement in color, 
action and gain in haemoglobin. 

It should perhaps be noted, that out of the 50 children ad- 
mitted, 5 had gland or bone tuberculosis. Many of the lung 
cases were discovered through the tuberculin test. 

The general program of the school which was ungraded, 
was as follows: 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


7:30 to’ 8 Children arrive; wash hands and faces 
and clean teeth. 
8 to’ 8:30 Breakfast :—milk, cereal, bread and but- 


Ler 
8:30 to 9 Temperatures and pulse taken; sputum 
; boxes given out. 
9 March from Day Camp to School Pay- 


ilion; children with temperatures of 
99.4. or over kept quiet on reclining 
chairs or cots. 

9 to 9:15 Opening exercises. 

9:15 to 10:30 Lessons. 

10:30 to II Recess ; light play. 

II to I2 Lessons, returning to Camp. 

I2 to 12:15 Brush teeth, wash faces and hands. 

12:15 to 12:45 | Dinner:—hearty meal. 

T2045 toca Get out chairs and blankets for rest and 

gee | sleep. (Children not awakened to at- 

~~ tend school.) 


2 Atos io Manual training:—raffia work, sewing, 
» -and weaving. 

3 to 3:30 Temperatures and pulse taken. 

3:30 to 4:45 Play and gardening. 

4 tapes Attending physician present, 
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Chairs and blankets put away. 

Clean teeth and wash. 

Supper :—milk, eggs, bread and butter, 
stewed fruit or jelly. 

Return home (carfare given when neces- 
sary and sputum boxes required both 
at Day Camp and to and from the 
same ). 


The following are two iiae menus used at the Day 


Camp: 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Monday 
Tuesday , 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


MENU NO. I 


stewed 
cornstarch 


Meat loaf and gravy, potatoes, 
tomatoes, bread and butter, 
pudding, milk, 

Pot roast with gravy, mashed ‘potatoes, 
stewed corn, bread and butter, stewed 
peaches and milk. 

Lamb stew, including potatoes, onions and 
carrots, bread and butter, rice pudding 
and milk. 


Baked pork and, beans, baked potatoes, 


sliced tomatoes and lettuce, bread and but- - 


ter, apple tapioca, milk. ~ 
Baked blue fish, succotash, mashed potatoes, 
bread and butter, bananas and milk. 


- Roast lamb with gravy, mashed potatoes, 


peas, bread and butter, apple sauce, gin- 
ger bread, milk. 


MENU NO. 2 


Boiled ham and cabbage, boiled potatoes, 
bread and butter, bread pudding, milk. 

‘Beef stew with vegetables, milk,. bread and 
butter, bananas. 

Roast beef with gravy, annie potatoes, 
lima beans, bread and butter, custard, 
milk. 

Fricassee of veal, boiled potatoes, peas, 
bread and butter, milk, tapioca pudding. 

Clam chowder, crackers, spaghetti with 
cheese and tomato sauce, bread and but- 
ter, milk, lemon gelatin with cream. 

Steak with mashed potatoes, new string 
beans, bread and butter, milk, oranges. 


< 
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HEALTH OF ALL CHILDREN WHO ATTEND SCHOOL THE IDEAL 
AIM OF OPEN AIR PROPAGANDA 


No thoughtful person can fail to recognize the fact that 
all experiments hitherto described for securing better health 
conditions for abnormal children, Have a bearing on what 
should be done to conserve the health and vigor of all chil- 
dren who attend school. If an abundance of pure, fresh 
air at proper temperature and humidity will make sick chil- 
dren well, why should there not be an abundance of pure, 
fresh air at proper temperature, etc., in every class room to 
keep well children from becoming sick? The practice, al- 
together too common, of permitting unhealthful conditions 
to exist in school rooms is unworthy this enlightened age. 
It is to be hoped that the experiments made here and else- 
where with open air classes will result in a complete and 
radical change for the better. | 

‘Considerations of economy in matters of so great import- 
ance as the health of our children, should have little or no 
weight with the school authorities. As a matter of fact, 
it is highly probable that much money could be saved by 
reducing the standard temperature of class rooms from 70° 
F.—our present standard—to, say 65° F., or thereabouts. 
The experiment of an open air class now about to be made 
in the new Montgomery school is likely, in my judgment, 
to prove of great value to the schools of Newark. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools were maintained during the past year as 
heretofore. All opened on the same date, October 3,° 1910, 
and closed as stated below: 
‘Technical school (Fawcett Drawing School) in session 
127 days; closed April 28, 1911 ; term—seven months. 

Industrial high schools, six in number (not including 
eymnasium), in session 91 days; closed March 31, 
I9I1; term—six months. 

Elementary schools, eighteen in number, in session 75 

days; closed March 3, 1911; term—five months. 


All were in session from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. for four days 
in the week—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
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For the better accommodation of pupils in certain districts, 
three schools were authorized by the Board to substitute a 
Wednesday session for a Friday session. 

Below is given the enrollment, average daily attendance, 
and total number of teachers employed in each of the eve- 
ning schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS MAINTAINED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


IQIO-IQTI 
Total Average * Total 
Name of school mide aenadhce Matec 
Technical— . 
Fawcett Drawing..... 1,034 563 ° IQ 
Industrial High— : | 
*Barringer Gymnasium.. 167 °° 44. 2 
Bergen Streetatimect: DOO) hs he e7o 22 
Central (Burnet St.). «968 324 24 
Franklin: ..44 Sateraey a Se ERO6 158 15 
Hamburg Place..... Raa te Rey MMOLE ore Nib z ose la) 
Morton Street... 2... POS2 etn Ties Ore 
*. Thirteenth Avenue .:/ 818 296." > 2°20 ‘t 
4,869 D623 hogy s 
* Gymnastics only. | | Rah ef cFS 
Elementary— 
Alexander Streets yee LAA aR 3 3 
Belmont Avenue..... 883. made 2t 
Berveny treet wt 250 IOI 4 
BuItiet o.reet. wth aes 199. 74 ad's 
Central Avenue... .:. 634 236. a8 te 
Eighteenth Averiue.... 639 | . 275 16 
Branklin *.3\ 0% Ses eM CAO OE ST RG) hina SeUG, : 
Hambure, "Place ere Sar ar ane 1 LO 
Lafayette Street...... 624 baean 14 
Morton Street. ....... B80 RO Rbas wo Tass 
Newton Street........ ABZ at et RE de Pees 
Seventh Avenue..... 688 AA RST Habib op ep 
South Street! .9.09:.4 2364 © G0: Fare 


“South 8th Street! 4og 8 TOBY BE 
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Total Average Total 
number daily number of 
Name of school registered attendance teachers 
South Market Street.. 348 I2I 8 
HOU Loths- treet ects SO2s Fane 258 A a 
Thirteenth Avenue.... 442 203 IO 
Washington Street.... 438 189 8 
8,907 3,506 177 
SUMMARY 
SLEGHHICALS Wiese ake iar 27) eee = 1,034 
PNalistrial blige ae LS 4,869 
PUEINCL LAI eee. ee ahs Sconce 8,907 
‘ LOLA BE Rey ie Viti at ON nop 14,810 


- Attention was called last year to a slight falling off in 
evening school enrollment, and to the probable reasons there- 
for. The principal reason, as was then conjectured, proved 
. to be lack of adequate supervision. Mr. Arthur V. Taylor, 
who was transferred this year from the principalship of the 
Franklin evening high school to the supervisorship of eve- 
ning schools; was able to devote his undivided attention to 
their stipervision. The result, as expected, was an increased 
enrollment “of 1,140 pupils, thereby fully justifying the ac- 
tion of the Board in segregating the supervision of the eve- 
ning schools from the supervision of both lectures and eve- 
ning schools as in former years. The result again illustrates 
what may always be expected: when ‘one competent. expert 
is put in charge of some single activity and required to 
give it his whole and undivided attention. -I might add, 
further, that the segregation of supervisory functions, as 
aforesaid, produced a similar result in the case of the free 
lectures. By giving his whole ‘time, thought, and attention 
to the promotion and’ oversight of lectures, Mr. Arthur G. 
.Balcom, formerly supervisor of both lectures and evening 
schools, was able to attain. pote far: in” ne: of any 
obtained in previous'years. g 
Until about ten years ago the evening: schools: of: Newark 
were <conducted ina perfiinctory, ‘half-hearted manner. to 
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meet what appeared to be a popular demand which the 
Board felt bound to take cognizance of, but which nobody 
in particular cared for. As in the case of most other edu- 
cational activities, faith and enthusiasm were needed to 
infuse the evening school with vitality and energy.’ The 
means taken to accomplish this result were: (a) a more 
carefully selected corps of principals and teachers; (b) 
studies of a more practical nature—as stenography, type- 
writing, business practice, manual training with allied draw- 
ing and design, cooking, sewing, millinery, nursing, etc.; 
and (c) adequate expert supervision. By these means the 
evening schools have been raised to their present high state 
of efficiency. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 


In order to meet the increasing demand for work in ad- 
vance of that offered by the elementary evening schools, it 
became necessary to establish evening high schools in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The number of these evening high 
schools (all conducted in elementary school buildings) 
reached a total of six during the past season. The total 
enrollment in these high schools has increased rapidly. The 
average attendance compares very favorably with that of 
the day high schools. I desire to emphasize this fact par-. 
ticularly, because formerly when there were no evening 
high schools, numbers fell off rapidly in the upper 
grades of the evening elementary schools. The fact that 
evening high schools have heretofore been maintained ex- 
clusively in elementary school buildings has imposed a seri- 
ous drawback. This will be largely overcome when some of 
these schools are transferred to the new high school build- 
ings that are now in process of erection. The better equip- 
ment available in these new high school buildings, which 
will contain, of course, special laboratories, shops, etc., will 
give a certain éclat to these schools that has heretofore 
been lacking. Already the total enrollment in evening high 
schools has surpassed that of the day high schools; it may, 
therefore, reasonably be expected that in the near future 
under the more favorable conditions mentioned the evening 
high schools will considerably outstrip the day high schools 
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in number of pupils enrolled. What is needed to make 
these schools still more attractive will be such an improve- 
ment in their courses of sttidy as will make the diploma 
of the evening high school equal in merit to the diploma 
granted to graduates of day high schools. To effect this 
it may be found necessary to establish a five years’ course 
of study, if not in all, at least in some of the evening high 
schools. In the new school now opened for the first time 
in the East Side Commercial and Manual Training high 
school building, this longer course, intended to be the equiva- 
lent of a day high school course, can readily be carried out. 


EVENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY SEXES 


The data concerning enrollment by sexes given last year 
for the first time was found to be of interest as showing 
whether the evening schools appeal equally to both sexes, 
or to one sex more than to the other. As was the fact a year 
ago, the boys enrolled in elementary evening schools greatly 
exceed the girls enrolled. Below is a comparative state- 
ment of the enrollment by sexes for the last two years in 
the elementary schools: 


Males Females Total 


BELO Oe rs es 6,292 2,843 9,135 
MOE TOLL eh 6,155 2,752 8,907 


The corresponding facts for evening high schools are: 


Males Females Total 
TOOQ-IQIO os ace. eh 1,308 2,116 3,424 


MAO OT ye sie 5 2,091 2,778 4,869 


Since the boys considerably outnumber the girls in the 
elementary schools, whereas in the high schools the reverse 
is true, one might safely infer that the provision made for 
the instruction of girls in the evening high schools is much 
better than for boys; and such, indeed, is the fact, Sewing, 
cooking, nursing, millinery, which are girls’ occupations, 
have been amply provided for; whereas the industrial arts 
in which boys are mainly interested have received as yet 
but meagre provision. ) 
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In the technical high school (Drawing School): where 
boys’ occupations are chiefly considered, the enrollment is 
almost wholly of boys. When the new high school build- 
ings are finished and ready to be occupied, we shall doubt- — 
less see an enrollment of boys in evening high schools 
closely approximating, if not exceeding, that of girls. 


ENROLLMENT IN ENGLISH CLASSES AND IN FOREIGN CLASSES 
COMPARED 


One of the most interesting facts relating to the elemen- 
tary evening schools.is found to be that of comparative en- 
rollment in English and in foreign classes. Below is a state- 
ment for the last two years: 


In English In foreign 
classes classes Total 
1LQOO-1LOLO se ie 6,080 3,055 9,135 
IQIO-FOLL: 35 ee 5,037 3,270 8,907 


The above relates to elementary evening schools only. 
No. statistics are available that show the comparative num- 
ber of native and of foreign children in evening high schools. 
As was stated in last year’s report, the evening schools 
can do no better service than that of giving foreign pupils— 
many of whom are adults and have never attended a day 
school in which English is taught, and many no school what- 
ever—a mastery of the rudiments of the English language. 
The rapidity, not to say avidity, shown by many of these 
pupils in acquiring a knowledge of English—both of the 
- written and of the spoken language—is truly marvelous. 
It illustrates how much more rapidly useful knowledge is 
acquired by those who feel the need of it, and are therefore 
willing to work for it, than by those who have little or no 
interest in what is taught them. 

Newark has a large foreign element, even greater in pro- 
portion to total population than that of New York. It con- 
stitutes, according to special census data taken by the U. S. 
Senate Commission three years ago, nearly seventy-six per 
cent. of the whole population. Hence, the liberal main- 
tenance of evening schools would seem almost a necessity. 
The figures given above show with what readiness and zeal 
the opportunities afforded are seized and acted upon. 
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COMPARISON OF EVENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, ETC., IN 
THE LARGEST TWENTY CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following figures are taken from the last report © 

(1910) of the United States Commissioner of Education: 


Total Average Number of 

enrollment attendance teachers 
New York City.... *(1) 109,656 *(1) 37,068 *(1) 1,920 
PeniCagO. cae seeks (2). 10,060» (2 )ocrlt 300.4. (2) 680 
Philadelphia ....... CAI 19;000 964) 255,286 =. 64). 330 
Biteh LANMIS seth ae «|: (9) 7 OAC lat 28 BT 8 TC) I4I 
PRORLOTE ee co acter 63) 2°"810,5508" C3) 2 7,418.3, (2) 483 
Ctevelands 70005330... (8) 7,000! €Q) 2125550. 5- (7) 158 
PIGISHTIOT Corks os oes (6) 0.024 )- (10 )een2 47402 () 127 
| Tin aslete) ¢ aay Sane Seeer nen (17) ROSACY CIS et E.O5e%: G17) 76 
BCE ROT Wom cA ie ter, Pik (15) 3,038 (12). * 2;080:-* (12) 102 
BUH AlOM ee Socios ace (7) 7.O7At eC) koe 48 55¢°7--( 0) 205 
Sane Eranctisc6s3.0504 (10) 7 ORT ee CL Ee 280 iC iA) 98 
Milwaukee ......... (12) 4,697" <€15).. 31,615... C11) II5 
Gincititiati .'5. c': (11) 5,635 (8)° 3,030 (15) go 
Dlewarksies sin eee CS 28,0708.) 2 65) 9"-6,0560.0 (5) a PB 20:7- 
New Orleans ...... (13) 4,635 Weed NAG) IOI 
Washington ....... (14) AAIAC CIA) "v4, 700" S10) 121 
Los-Angeles.. 2)... (18) 2,768 (17) 637. (18) 47 
Minneapolis ....... (19) 1,485 (18) 484 (19) 26 
Mersey City. ch. (16) 3.822" (1O)e" 1348. (10) 79 
Wansass Citys ty ok (20) 395 (19) 59 (20) 6 


* Figures in parenthesis show relative rank. 


An inspection of the foregoing figures will show that 
Newark ranks fifth among the cities of the United States in 
total enrollment, in average attendance, and in number of 
teachers employed. In comparing number of teachers em- 
ployed with average attendance (which is probably a better 
basis for comparison than total enrollment), we find that 
New York City employed a teacher for every 19 pupils in 
average attendance, Chicago for every 17 pupils, Boston for 
every 16 pupils, St. Louis for every 22 pupils, and Newark 
for every 16 pupils. It will be seen, therefore, that evening 
school classes of small size are not unusual. An average 
of 15 to 20 pupils to a teacher is a fair average. Cities 
whose average is higher than 20 are conducting their schools 
less economically than Boston or Newark. It has been 
our. practice, except in evening high schools, to organize 
classes- at the beginning of the term with 30 to 35 pupils 
each, knowing that the attendance would be likely to fall 
- off considerably after a few weeks. There is no doubt that 
a class of 30 to 35 pupils in an evening school is too large 
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for good teaching, which must to a considerable extent. be 
individual. Classes that are too large, especially during the 
first few weeks when pupils most need help and encourage- 
ment, result in pupils rapidly dropping out. -If.we.were 
able from the very outset to organize classes of not more 
than 20 to 25 pupils each, there would be a great gain in 
efficiency. Such a practice would, however, increase the 
cost of evening schools considerably. Already evening 
schools are expensive to maintain, costing over $125,000 
for the season of Igt0-1911, or about $8.49 per pupil, 
based on total enrollment and $21.98 per pupil based on 
average attendance. 


As I have said before, the Newark evening schools cost 
a great deal of money; but, in my judgment, they are fully 
worth it. The people of Newark value their evening schools 
highly and patronize them more largely than do the people 
of any other city in the country. Their growth has been 
constant and uniform during the past ten years. In only 
one year (1910) have they failed to show a considerable 
increase. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS © 


Summer schools were maintained during the year as here- 
tofore. They were in charge of Mr. Charles Grant Shaffer, 
Supervisor of Summer Schools.’ Much attention was given 
to the formation of classes for non-promoted pupils, and of . 
classes composed of bright pupils desirous of making a 
grade by. the opening of the fall term. 


The following data concerning ise growth of Phe summer 
schools will be found to be of interest: ) 


"TOTAL ENROLL MENT IN Toeears Fa SCHOOLS 


Boys Girls . ; Total 
IQII Plies 73353 14,343 © 
 IQIO 6,695 Sos batt 6.928 ‘nh wc 18,623 


Increase 205 tok Salers Pe peeaO 
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AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND PER 
CENT. OF ATTENDANCE 


Average Average Per cent. of 

enrollment attendance _,. attendance 
Igil 10,885 ° 2 9,437 .867 
1910 » 9,857 8,544 | .866 
Increase 1,028 893 O01 


GRADES IN WHICH PUPILS WERE ENROLLED 


Grammar Primary Kindergarten 
IQII 3,986 8,433 1,924 
IQIO 3,605 7 8,056 1,902 
Increase 321 B77 22 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE CLASSES 


PPCIO POE LOL ers sible aaa ee BA tori nlite MGA Fase kale ATS bee 
LEU EO SSSI Sk CORR Ea Pa NS ORE PEE Pete 20 SEAS 
(COLT TA CATER YAN Oy gee eR a a PC Ce RRR eet stot 53 
Sc EN a Pee riba: gids Ee Mabile Laie radihg one iss 
Wotalsnumber ehiolasses;, JOLT (a) ek bee ye. oi 330 

5 ss West sas Maan Me) OOK Lp hte NA BN eae CL ed re 306 

ESP EET ES ty Bae Uia ,  RIM REE EO Oe Wot SR Do Ns ee ar 24 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


Male Female Total 
IgII 30 424 460 
IQ1O 32 393 425 
Increase 4 | 31 35 
REPORT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 
Number who left before end of term. ............... 616 
if “succeeded in making up failures........ 516 
4 recommended for advanced standing and not 
inchidéd-in-forevoing i... 00. 8S. 327 
. in attendance not otherwise classified...... 675 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Playgrounds were maintained as usual during seven weeks 
of the summer vacation. They were under the direction of 
Mr. Randall D. Warden, Supervisor of Physical Training. 
Great care was taken in the selection of directors and assis- 
tants. As a result, the corps of instructors as a whole was 
better, perhaps, than. ever before. 


Now that the playgrounds have become so numerous and 
the number of instructors-so great, Mr. Warden feels it — 
absolutely necessary that he should have additional assis- 
tance, or that he should be provided with some more rapid 
means of conveyance from playground to playground than 
is afforded by the trolley cars. Ordinarily it is not possible 
to visit more than two or, at the most, three playgrounds in 
one afternoon. It is important that all playgrounds should 
be visited by the supervisor as often as possible, in order 
that he may see how promptly and efficiently the work is be- 
iny conducted. With twenty (20) playgrounds to look 
after it is obviously impossible for him to visit all of them 
until the season is well along. Such loose supervision and 
management is not economical but wasteful, particularly as 
twenty per cent., or more, of all directors and instructors 
have had little or no previous experience in our playgrounds 
system—or for that matter in any playgrounds system—and 
therefore, need a great deal of help. Theoretically, the su- 
pervisor or one of his assistants should be able to visit each 
playground every day to secure a maximum degree of eff- 
ciency. 

There was some. delay in getting several of the yards 
properly equipped. It is unfortunate that such should be 
the case, particularly since the playgrounds season is so 
short. Delay in having apparatus and supplies on hand at 
the beginning, not only embarrasses the instructors but in- 
terferes with the program, causes pupils to become dis- 
couraged and cease to attend, and in general, operates to 
reduce the efficiency, and hence, the value of the play- 
grounds as a whole. 


Below will be found a table enabling comparisons to be 
made with the playgrounds of last year: 
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AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PLAYGROUNDS 


Under Over 
. 1o years! . «LO years ‘hotalys 
IQII 4,388 6,121 10,509 
fe} ole 3,940 4,300 8,306 
Increase 448 ) L795) 1 ans 203 
WHOLE NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
. Males Females Total 
IQII 61 SnLO4 165 
IgIO 50 Serban see 134, 
Increase II 20 31 


FREE LECTURE COURSES 

Free lectures were given during the year in nineteen cen- 
tres—an increase of four over those of the year preceding. 
The new centres added were as follows: Hawthorne Ave- 
nue school, Lafayette Street school, Lincoln school, and 
Morton Street school. The attendance at each of these 
centres has apparently justified its opening. The Morton 
Street centre proved to be the best attended in the whole 
city, averaging 631 auditors for the first course and 700 
auditors for the second course. The Hawthorne Avenue 
centre also showed a large attendance, averaging 513 for 
the season. Other centres showing a large average attend- 
ance were Fourteenth Avenue, 578; South Eighth Street, 
506; and Elliot Street, 465. The total number of lectures 
given, including both courses, was 334. The aggregate at- 
tendance, both courses, was 125,645, and the average attend- 
ance, 376, which is practically the same as that of the year 
preceding. 

It should be noted that increasing the number of cen- 
tres has had the effect of reducing the average attend- 
ance. Thus for the year 1906-1907, when there were nine 
lecture centres and 105 lectures only were given, the aver- 
age attendance was 421. For the following year, 1907-1908, 
there were 14 centres; 242 lectures were given, with an 
average attendance of 445. Last year the number of cen- 
tres was increased to 19 with an average attendance, as 
previously stated, of 376—a decrease of 18% from that 
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of two years before. This temporary loss in average at- 
tendance was likely offset by the greater comfort and con- 
venience afforded to patrons. Moreover, it is likely that 
the permanent effect will be to induce the attendance of 
many who have not heretofore been interested. I would 
recommend, therefore, that additional centres be opened 
from time to time as new school buildings are erected in 
localities distant from existing lecture centres. 

It might be found upon trial both practicable and de- 
sirable to alternate lectures between the Madison and the 
Hawthorne Avenue schools; also to alternate lectures be- 
tween the Ridge and Elliot Street schools. The Franklin 
school auditorium is on the top floor and is not one of the 
best attended centres. The Webster school auditorium 
is a new and very attractive one; it might be well to alternate 
lectures between these two centres, in order to find out 
which is the more convenient as well as the one preferred 
by the people of the district. It seems to me unwise and 
uncalled for to duplicate unnecessarily the number of lec- 
ture centres merely in order to gratify the people of a par- 
ticular school district, provided no other valuable and 1m- 
portant end is to be attained. Most of our auditoriums can 
seat comfortably 500 or more auditors. In a few instances, 
lecture halls have often been overcrowded; in such cases 
there would be a good and sufficient reason for opening 
additional centres. | 

It is the recommendation of Supervisor Balcom that mov- 
ing pictures be used, especially those that illustrate some of 
the most important industries. The chief objections to 
moving pictures are their cost and the danger incurred, pro- . 
vided the apparatus is not inclosed in a fireproof cabinet. 
The latter objection, I am told, can be easily and cheaply 
avoided. The expense could be greatly lessened provided 
the Board bought and operated its own films and apparatus. 

Supervisor Balcom makes the further suggestion that 
provision be made for pupils of the grammar grades to at- 
tend occasional lectures. These lectures should be selected 
with a view to their special fitness for persons of this age. 
The pupils in the upper grammar grades are to become the 
adult auditors of a few years later. Why not begin to 
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educate them to appreciate these higher forms of instruction 
and entertainment and not render it impossible for them to 
get their enjoyment other than by means of cheap shows, 
of which we have altogether too many in our city? 

A few years ago, as a matter of experiment, lectures were 
given Sunday afternoons in the Public Library and in the 
Franklin school. Although the trial was scarcely long 
enough to determine conclusively their value as well as 
popularity, yet they would seem to offer a hopeful field 
for educational effort. 

It has been highly gratifying to the Supervisor of Lec- 
tures and to all officially connected with the work: to hear 
the appreciative comments of those who have attended the 
lectures frequently and who, therefore, are most fully ac- 
quainted with their aim and results. 

Much credit is due Supervisor Balcom for the admirable 
manner in which he has conducted this important branch of’ 
educational service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
A comparison of the percentage of promotions in the sev- 


eral grades shows a gradual increase from year to year. 
The comparison for the years 1910 and 1911 is shown below: 


1910 1911 
; © o 
' GRADES a a Ef 0 
= | g E F 2 | 2 
= = a“ = = a 
PRA ama tal ate i 5 oe ahte fe 907 929 918 907 941 924 
cl SS ea Papa 897 893 895 87 .906 888 
(ONT CEE SPR eae ae S71 892 | .881 888 897 892 
18 oe Ne aey ania 853 873 863 885 S871 878 
1 NE 1 oe St RO A Ale oe 856 842 849 857 .862 859 
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‘An inspection of the foregoing will show that there has 
been very slight change in the percentage of term promo- 
tions in the several grades during the year 1910-1911. This 
fact would seem to indicate that.the standard has become so 
thoroughly established in the minds of principals and teach- 
ers that it will not be likely to suffer much change in the 
» future except as the result of a more radical policy, namely, 
that the Board should insist upon a higher percentage. The 
question, then, is whether our present standard is the right 
one. | 

Is a general average of 83.3% high enough? An inspec- 
tion of the figures shows that in all grades except the first 
year, 80% and above has been reached in every grade. The 
lowest grade should properly show the lowest per cent. ow- 
ing to several factors, chiefly late entrance and irregular 
attendance. Pupils are admitted throughout the entire term ; 
hence many are enrolled who have attended only a relatively 
small part of the term. It is obvious enough that pupils 
who enter school a month or two after the beginning of the 
term, and all who enter during the second half of the term, 
stand small chance of promotion. Under such conditions to 
insist upon a larger per cent. of promotions than, say 75% 
in the 1B grade and 80% in the 1A, would be unreasonable. 
By the end of the first half year, nearly all pupils who have 
attended the whole period with reasonable regularity ought 
fairly to expect to be promoted. Probably 80% of the 
whole first term’s enrollment would fall into this class. It 
will be noticed that the per cent. promoted at the end of the 
second term has risen from 79.9% (average) to 80.7% 
(average), that is to say a gain of only .8 of one per cent. A 
slight gain is shown in each of the higher grades except the 
8B grade where there is a slight falling off. In only one 
grade, namely, the 8A grade, has the average per cent. of 
promotions reached 90%. | 

In my judgment, it should be the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception, to promote a higher per cent., say, approximately 
90% in all grades above the first year. What would 
this mean? First, it would mean a considerably larger num- 
ber of pupils to reach the highest grade. Owing to late en- 
trance, irregularity of attendance, and other causes that I 
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need not mention, many pupils reach the age of fourteen— 
the compulsory school age limit—at about the fifth or sixth 
grade. The prospect of graduation is then so remote that 
relatively few hope to attain it.- The desire to leave school 
and go to work becomes irresistible. Parents become in- 
sistent upon deriving an income from their children’s labor. 
The natural result is, that as soon as the law permits, pupils 
are taken out of school and put to work. During the past 
year no less than 1,700 pupils, the great majority of them 
at about the fifth or sixth grade, were regularly exempted by 
the Board of Education from further school attendance and 
allowed to go to work. The compulsory education law of 
New Jersey authorizes such exemption from further school 
attendance, provided it is duly shown that the services of such 
children, having reached the age of fourteen, are required by 
parents for their support or the support of the family. If 
any considerable number of the 1,700 had been advanced 
regularly they would have reached the seventh or eighth year 
before having been taken out of school. Many would have 
made the effort to stay in school and graduate. Many would 
have entered the high school. Why then are not these pu- 
pils promoted more rapidly? The answer is that many of 
them are not interested in school because of native in- 
capacity, or because of the studies pursued. Could not 
separate provision be made for these laggards by creating 
special classes with a more limited and specialized field of 
study? I am disposed to think that herein lies one of the 
chief faults of the system. By attempting to teach all pupils 
together, and by means of a common course of study, the 
necessary stimulus for slow and retarded pupils is lacking. 
This condition may be remedied to some extent by putting 
slow pupils into special classes and by assigning to these 
classes specially qualified teachers. Many boys and girls 
who do not profit much in the regular classes may by this 
means be stimulated both to work harder and to remain 
longer in school. 

The segregation of feeble-minded children has already 
been begun. Upon the same principle the segregation of 
pupils who are not feeble-minded, but who are merely lag- 
gards may be justified. Smaller classes, a simple range of 
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studies, different methods of appeal, and specially qualified 
teachers are the necessary conditions of keeping these slow 
and otherwise uninterested pupils in school and of securing 
their more rapid and satisfactory progress. I would, there- 
fore, recommend that in the larger schools where there is a 
considerable number of this class of pupils, special classes 
be created for their training and instruction. Pupils from 
several surrounding schools may, if desired, be transferred 
into such classes. he number of pupils in a class might 
well be as small as twenty-five to thirty. 


KEEPING WATCH OF PROMOTIONS 


In order to encourage principals and teachers to keep a 
close watch on promotions in their schools, the following 
letter of instructions was issued by the City Superintend- 
ent: 


‘ 


Newark, January 23, 1911. 
To Principals: 


In making your semi-annual promotions at the beginning 
of next term, February, 1911, | would again call your“at- 
tention to the need of exercising the greatest personal care 
to see: 


Ist. That all are promoted who should be promoted, and 


2nd. That none are promoted who should not be pro- 
moted. 3 


To determine who should and who should not be pro- 
moted, one general, principle should be kept in mind, that 
the pupil has a natural or common law right to be promoted 
unless it can be reasonably shown, 

(a) That such promotion would be injurious to himself, 
or 

(b) That such promotion would be injurious to others. 


The burden of proof rests upon those charged with his 
promotion. Whether a pupil is promoted or not seems to 
be a small matter because of the large number of pupils 
we are dealing with; it is, however, in a great many cases 
the determining factor not only in the child’s after success 
in school, but the determining factor in his future success 


in life. It is my personal judgment that no other duty re- 


quired of a principal is more important than that of the 
grading, classification, and promotion of pupils, for herein 
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lies the basis of efficient co-operative effort, not only as be- 
tween teacher and pupil, but teacher and parent. 


It may interest principals to know that we are now pro- 
moting a considerably higher per cent. of pupils than were 
being promoted five years ago. Assuming that the teaching 
has been equally effective the economic saving may be readi- 
ly estimated. 

Although the percentages are considerably higher, on the 
average, than they were a few years ago, they are still 
lower in some instances in my opinion than they should be. 
There is still a wide difference between the highest and the 
lowest schools; and between the average for the city at 
large and for some few schools. Under equally efficient 
teaching and equally efficient administration, there should 
be no considerable disparity in percentage of promotions. 
Wide variations from the norm show, as a rule, poor teach- 
ing or careless administration. 

In several cities this year facts are being collected as to 
the cause of “retardation” with a view to discover, if pos- 
sible, some remedy therefor. There will be sent you a blank 
form to be attached to your [ebruary promotion report 
(Form 12) giving cause for non-promotion of pupils. In 
order to be able to furnish these important data, please ask 
each of your teachers, including kindergarten directress, to 
give you a list-of names of non-promoted pupils having the 
cause for non-promotion stated against each name, under 
one of the following heads: 

(a) Irregular attendance. 

(b) Personal illness. | 

(c) Mental incapacity. 

(d) Physical defect. 

(e).’.Lack..of “interest: 

‘(f) Other cause (specifically stated). 

‘The gathering of these facts in each class and grade will 
be a matter of only a few moments’ time. » You will be pro- 
foundly interested in their collation and in the results of a 
comparison with other schools and with the schools of the 
city as a whole. 

Please take note of the fact that this circular letter is not 
sent out to encourage wholesale promotions; but to en- 
courage principals to give the matter their careful personal 
attention in order that no pupils shall fail of promotion who 
ought to be promoted, and that no pupils shall be. promoted 
to their own injury, or to the injury of others. 

The deep interest heretofore shown at our Round Table 
discussions in the subject of “retardation” warrants the be- 
lief that you will still give the matter your earnest study 
and co-operation. 
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As a result of the foregoing letter the following statistics 


were obtained: 


Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Cause for Non-Pro- 
motion for the Half Year Ending January 31, 1911 
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A similar letter was issued about the middle of June, 1911, 


and the following data ascertained : 


Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Cause for N Fey an: 


motion for the Half Year Ending June 30, I9Ir 
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A study of the foregoing reveals many interesting facts. 
Alleged ‘‘mental incapacity,” for instance, is the reason given 
among specific causes for the largest number of non-promo- 
tions. “Irregular attendance” comes next. It will be noticed 
that a larger per cent. of the whole number were reported 
as held back for mental incapacity in January than in June, 
that is 36.35 per cent. of the whole number in January and 
only 34.91 per cent. in June. The improbability of there 
being so much larger a percent. of incapables in January 
than in June would seem to challenge the accuracy of the 
basis for reporting. The close approximation of figures for 
January and June as to number held back for irregularity of 
attendance is more satisfactory and likely to be more accu- 
rate. “Lack of interest” held back 970, or 12.40 per cent., 
in January and 872, or 13.24 per cent., in June. Whether 
this lack of interest was due to native incapacity of chil- 
dren or to lack of good teaching is not shown. From the 
fact that the inquiry was obtained from the reports of the 
class teachers themselves, it was deemed impracticable to 
ask for the cause of lack of interest as aforesaid. It will 
be noticed, however, that this is third in importance, of the 
special causes reported. “Entered late” is given as the cause 
for non-promotion on the part. of 554 pupils in the June re- 
port. This cause was not included in the preceding Janu- 
ary report, and hence no comparison can be made: ‘‘Per- 
sonal illness’’ is declared to be the cause for the non- 
promotion of 586 or 7.49 per cent. in the January report 
and of 459 or 6.96 per cent. in the June report. . The con- 
siderably larger percentage during the first half of the year 
than the second half is capable of explanation and no doubt 
accurate. Non-promotion due to “physical defects’ 1s 
practically identical in both reports. Since “entered late”’ 
is not given separately in the January report, but is included 
under “other cause” it will be necessary to combine under 
“other cause” in the June report those specifically reported 
as “other cause’ 931 and the 554 reported under “entered 
late” making a total of 1,485. Comparing the 1,782, or 22.79 
per cent., non-promoted in January with the 1,485, or 22.54 
per cent., held back for “other cause” in June the differ- 
ence is not significant. 
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Although these estimates are not wholly reliable owing 
to the absence of any accurate standards for measurement, 
yet they roughly determine the relative causes for the fail- 
ure to promote approximately 15 to 17 per cent. of the 
pupils who failed of promotion during the year. It is quite 
likely that by further experiment we may be able to get a 
closer approximation to the real causes for non-promotion. 
The inquiry was made of teachers, not of principals. The 
latter might be able to give additional data of importance as 
to causes for non-promotion, particularly as to what- per- 
centage of the whole number is due to poor discipline or to 
poor teaching. 


I am fully convinced that we do not promote as large a 
percentage of pupils as we should. Instead of holding back 
15 to 17 per cent., we should hold back not to exceed Io to 
12 per cent., averaging, of course, all grades. Several schools 
are able to accomplish this result. That some schools do 
not, and thereby redtce greatly the average, is due to sev- 
eral causes. ‘The chief cause, in my judgment, is the lack 
of attention by the principal in organizing, grading, daily 
supervising, etc. his school. As the principal, so is the school. 
If-he be unsystematic, “easy,” disposed to overlook details, 
neglectful of results, the percentage of promotions will 
drop gradually to 80 per cent. or below. ? 


In accompanying Appendix B, will be found tables show- 
ing promotions, and non-promotions in every school of the 
city for January and for June, I9gII. 


ALL YEAR ROUND SCHOOLS 


Toward the end of the school year a recommendation was 
made by me to the Board of Education to open two all year 
round schools, one in the Belmont Avenue school, and 
another in the Seventh Avenue school. These schools were 
chosen for trial, because of their size, their central loca- 
tion, their hitherto. large summer school attendance, their 
probable approval by the people of the district, the willing- 
_ ness as well as fitness to make the experiment of the prin- 
cipals of both schools, and; in general, the all around fav- 
ovable conditions in both districts. A preliminary inquiry 
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convinced me that the experiment was well worth the trial 
and would likely succeed. 

The conditions necessary for success were: (a) the divi- 
sion of the school year into four equal quarters of twelve 
weeks each; (b) securing competent teachers desirous of 
working the longer school year; (c) adapting the organi- 
zation of the all year round school so as to work harmonious- 
ly alongside the regular three-term school year. ~The last 
named condition seemed the most difficult of all. It was 
believed, however, that on trial, some means of adjustment 
could be worked out that would be entirely satisfactory. It 
was not intended to make the all year round school manda- 
tory upon pupils. Only those were to be admitted whose 
parents desired it and none were to be enrolled whose health 
or physical condition seemed to make it undesirable. Indi- 
cations pointed to a probable enrollment of not less than 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the total June enrollment in 
the schools named. Unfortunately, as it seems to me, the 
matter was proposed too late to obtain the necessary addi- 
tional appropriation from the Board of School Estimate. © 

The arguments for the all year round school, briefly 
stated, are as follows: | 

(1) It will enable a great many more pupils to complete 
the full elementary school course and enjoy the benefits of 
the new high schools. 

(2) It will enable a great many boys, who are obliged 
to leave school to go to work at the age of fourteen, or soon 
thereafter, to attend the Boys’ Industrial School. 

(3) It will enable the school plant to be utilized to its 
full capacity. 

(4) It will save two years, approximately, of the eight 
years now required to complete the elementary school 
course, and by relieving to some extent the congestion of 
pupils in the schools it will afford room for pupils who are 
crowding the lower grades. 

That the all year round school will ultimately prove to 
be an economy is based on the following assumptions: 

(a) By reason of shortening the time necessary to com- 
plete the elementary school curriculum. by twenty-five per 
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cent., the total cost of educating a pupil will be to that ex- 
tent reduced. This will be offset in a measure, of course, 
by the larger number who will likely take advantage of high 
schools and industrial schools. 

(b) By reason of the more rapid progress made in go- 
ing through the school, twenty-five per cent. more pupils 
may be accommodated with the same outlay for plant. 

(c) But most of all, the positive benefits to be derived 
from the education of more children in the higher grammar 
grades and in high and industrial schools will be the chief 
argument in favor of the all year round school. 

The alleged disadvantage is this: 


(1) Pupils need the rest and recreation that the summer 
vacation gives them. ‘This would be the case if all pupils 
needed the rest and recreation of the summer vacation and 
got it. The fact is that in the congested parts of the city the 
school buildings are the most healthful places for children 
in the hot summer months. ‘The alternative to attending 
school is spending the hot hours of the day on the dusty, 
noisy, and dangerous street. 


I sincerely hope that the Board of Education will find it 
possible to make provision for trying this experiment during 
the year I9II-1912. One year’s trial which can be had in 
two schools at an additional cost of not to exceed $5,000 to 
$6,000 will amply demonstrate the value of the experiment. 

It may be interesting to know that this proposed experti- 
ment was commented upon most favorably by newspapers 
and magazines in all parts of the United States. 


CITY BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


‘City boards of examiners have constituted for many years 
an integral part of the state school system. Under a pro- 
vision of the law enacted several years ago, city boards of 
examiners were authorized and empowered to examine can- 
didates, and issue certificates under regulations approved 
by the State Board of Education. 


The last legislature by an amendment to section 31 of the 


school law took away from the city boards of examiners — 
the power to issue teachers’ licenses. The result of this en- 
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actment has not been so seriously felt in this city up to the 
present date as it will be when our eligible lists of licensed 
candidates for positions, particularly in high schools, shall 
become exhausted. Already, however, it has been necessary 
in order to conduct the schools during the fall term, to ap- 
point ten or more teachers dependent upon their being duly 
licensed by the State Board of Examiners. The situation 
is an unprecedented one, since never before have we been 
put. to the necessity of employing non-licensed teachers. 
Under the regulations of the State Board of Education, 
which went into effect July 1st of the present year, these 
appointees may receive a provisional certificate, good until 
the next state examination, which will occur in December. 
The condition of employing teachers whose term of license 
is so brief and who, therefore, must begin their service un- 
der an uncertainty of tenure, is far from satisfactory. 


‘The advantages of the old system which enabled city 


boards of examiners to conduct examinations and to issue 
licenses are these: 


(1) Delays are avoided. City boards of examiners may 
be called together frequently and on short notice. If an‘im- 
portant vacancy exists and there are no suitable candidates 
on the eligible lists, another examination may be advertised 
and the list enlarged, without vexatious delay. As a matter 
of fact, it was found necessary during the past year in the 
city of Newark, to hold thirty-five examinations (twenty- 
seven oral and eight written) in order to secure a sufficient 
number of candidates to fill vacancies in the teaching corps. 
In filling these vacancies there were examined three hun- 
dred and seventy-two candidates, of whom two hundred 
and forty-three were found -qualified and were licensed. 
The Newark board has a permanent secretary, who gives 
his whole time to the duties of said board: In a sense, 
therefore, the board of examiners is continuously in ses- 
sion and employed in the selection of teachers to fill vacan- 
cies. 

(2) Thoroughness is secured. By the employment of 
a permanent secretary of high professional standing who 
devotes his whole time to the duties of secretary, the ap- 
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plications of candidates may be thoroughly as well as 
promptly investigated. The secretary is required to visit 
teachers in their schools and personally to inspect their 
work. His investigation is supplemented, in all cases, by an 
oral examination by the city board of examiners. In gen- 
eral, scarcely half the candidates who are technically elig- 
ible are found by the oral examination to be fully qualified. 
Obviously, better qualified teachers can rightfully be de- 
manded by the city of Newark than by rural districts which 
pay smaller salaries and are, therefore, compelled to recruit 
their teaching corps from the inexperienced and the less 
highly qualified. The maximum salary in the elementary 
grades of the Newark schools is $1,100 for.grades below 
the seventh, and $1,600 for the highest grammar grade 
(vice-principal). 


(3) Field of selection is enlarged. The field from which 
selection can be made is vastly greater than it would be 
otherwise. If Newark were to limit its field for selecting 
its teachers to those already holding a New Jersey state 
certificate, it would need to advertise its higher salaries and 
attempt to draw away teachers from the schools of other- 
districts of the state. There are not applicants enough from 
other cities and school districts of the state to fill Newark’s 
need for new teachers. If other cities of the state were 
required in a similar way to restrict their efforts to secure 
new teachers to candidates already holding a New Jersey 
state license, the number of candidates available for New- 
ark would be further decreased. Obviously, therefore, we. 
must. look to other fields for our supply—to New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other states where 
teachers are paid lower salaries and hence may be secured. 
The great obstacle in securing teachers from distant states 
is the cost of coming to Newark to take an.examination. 
If this cost is to be doubled by reason of being required 
to take two examinations instead of one—a state examina- 
tion and a local examination—few candidates will be found 
willing to incur the expense. Only when candidates are 
assured that by incurring the expense of a single trip and 
by passing a single examination, they may be reasonably 
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certain of employment, will they consent to come to New- 
ark in order to take the examination. 


How may the difficulties arising from the present situa- 
tion be obviated? They may be obviated to some extent 
by more frequent meetings, say, every week or every two 
weeks, of the State Board of Examiners; or by the State 
Board of Examiners employing a competent secretary and 
giving him adequate power to pass upon applications him- 
self, without convening his board except in doubtful cases; 
or what is still better, by securing an amendment to the 
regulations governing the issuance of teachers’ licenses 
whereby teachers may be licensed upon recommendation of 
-city boards of examiners in accordance with rules and 
regulations established by the State Board of Education. 


It is suggested that the present rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education, relating to certificates of 
teachers should be amended by inserting a new provision, 
4, so as to read as follows: 


State certificates may be obtained either by endorsement 
or examination. 1. By Endorsement. In lieu of examina- 
tions the State Board of Examiners may accept, (1)xthe 
diploma of any approved college for the subjects it covers; 
(2) the diploma of a state normal school of another state; 
(3) a permanent state certificate granted in another state on 
examination, provided that such normal school diploma or 
state certificate covers work equivalent to that required in 
this state for the grade of certificate for which application 
is made; (4) an application for certificate made by city 
boards of examiners in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education. 


It will be noticed that the present regulation authorizes 
the exemption from written examination and the issuance 
of a legal license to only three classes of candidates, name- 
ly, (a) those holding a college diploma in certain sub- 
jects covered by the diploma, (b) holders of normal school 
diplomas of other’ states, and (c) holders of certificates is- 
sued by examining boards in other states. 

It is respectfully submitted that official examining boards 
in the cities of New Jersey can be trusted to establish as 
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high standards as examining boards in other states. 


The advantages ta be derived from retaining city boards 
of examiners are these: 

(1) To assist and to supplement the State Board of 
Examiners, who will find it difficult, if not SODE NSE to 
do their work without such assistance. 

(2) To enable localities to exercise their own judg- 
ment based on a’more accurate knowledge of local needs. 

(3) To enable boards of education in cities to secure 
suitable teachers to fill vacancies without unnecessary and 
vexatious delay.. 

(4) To supplement written examinations by oral ex- 
aminations, as a condition precedent to appointment. The 
oral test is far more reliable, as a basis for the selection of 
teachers than are written examinations which do not test 
the personality and fitness of candidates. 


ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN 
THEIR PROGRESS THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 

For several years much interest has been shown in the 
investigation of the causes that contribute to the slow 
progress made by a considerable number of pupils in the . 
schools. This subject was first discussed in the report of 
the Board of Education for the year 1904. Since that date 
important investigations have been made by Professor E. 
H. Thorndike, of Columbia University; by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, in the publication by.the Russell Sage Foundation, 
entitled “Laggards in Our Schools;’ and by numerous 
other investigators whose reports have been published and: 
broadly circulated. 

The most recent investigation is that now being made 
by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, under the auspices of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation for the year 1911. Upon the invita- 
tion of Dr. Ayres, certain data were collected from the New- 
ark schools at the end of June, 1911, by authority of the 
Board of Education, upon which are based a number of 
studies made by a Committee of Principals, consisting of 
Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, of the Seventh Avenue school, as 
chairman; Mr. Charles H. Gleason, Jr., of the Belmont Ave- 
nue school; Mr. Lewis H. Carris, of the Burnet Street 
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school; and Mr. Claude L. West, of the Newton Street 
school. The results of this investigation are contained in 
the report that follows, which was prepared by Mr. Edgar 
S. Pitkin: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF PRINCIPALS ON AGE AND PROGRESS 


SaEUDY, JUNE, 1Oft 


Upon the request of the City Superintendent of Schools, 
this Committee has undertaken to analyze the data obtained 
as a result of the investigation made* during the month of 
June, 1911, in accordance with the plans submitted by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
Committee desires, first of all, to express its appreciation of 
the personal assistance rendered by Dr. Ayres in making 


its study productive of the desired results. The Commit- 


tee believes that much good will be accomplished as a result 
of this investigation. Although it realizes the unsatisfactory 
nature .of some of the conclusions reached, it is impressed 
with the importance of the general purpose of the investiga- 
tion, and urges the continuance of such study in the future 
until absolutely definite and scientific results are reached. At 
the beginning, it may be well to state what data were sought 
for upon which to the base this study. 


A card prepared by Dr. Ayres was distributed to every 
teacher, asking for the following information: 


(a) The number of pupils in each elementary grade. 
(b) The age of each pupil so reported. 
(c) Number of years spent in school by each pupil. 


Assuming that a pupil should: not be older than seven 
years to be in the first grade, not older than eight years to 
be in the second grade, etc., the number of pupils ahead of 
the standard age and grade were regarded as “accelerated,” 
and the number of pupils behind the standard age and grade 
as “retarded.” Upon this basis, the first study was made. 
Subsequent studies were made (see Appendix A), which 
seemed to the Committee as more clearly indicating, for 
certain purposes at least, the true condition of the schools 
as regards acceleration and retardation. The inquiry in the 
Newark schools was made as of June 30th, 1911, the last 
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day of the school year, pupils having already been pro- 
moted and assignments to new grades having been made. 

Several factors entered into the investigation, some of 
which ought properly to be noted: 

(1) Age of pupils was reckoned from the last birth- 
day. | 

(2) Although there are sixteen (16) grades in the 
Newark schools, eight (8) only were recognized, A and B 
‘grades of any year being considered as one. ; 

(3) A fraction of a year smaller than one-half was dis- 
regarded in counting attendance; one-half year or a frac- 
tion greater than one-half was counted as a full year. 

(4) Pupils in first year classes who had attended less 
than one full half year were omitted altogether from the 
inquiry. 

The rigorous application of these rules necessarily modi- 
fied to a considerable extent the results that would other- 
wise have been obtained. — 

The statistical report of the Committee will be found in 
Appendix A. 


REVISION OF COURSE OF STUDY 


Our present course of study, the revision of which was 
begun five or six years ago and completed about four 
years ago, should again be taken up with a view to improv- 
ing it in some particulars. 

For nearly fifteen years, for illustration, algebra has 
been taught in the 8th grade in connection with reviews in 
‘arithmetic. It has practically displaced arithmetic in the 
second half of the 8th grade. So also, English history and 
civics have displaced United States history in the 8th 
grade. Geography is not taught beyond the 7th year. The 
fact is that Newark has developed its grammar school 
course in close accord with most of the other great cities 
of the United States. The mistake that has been made, if 
any, is that we have tried to retain in the course too much 
of the old material while enriching it by the introduction of 
the new. The new consists of the subjects named above, 
and industrial subjects (manual training, cooking and 
sewing), physical training and elementary science. 
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The proposed revision will have as its chief and guid- 


ing principles the following: 


Ist. To eliminate all topics in the several grades and 
subjects that are not absolutely necessary to the proper 
development and instruction of the child. 


and. To eliminate any subject, as algebra or English 
history, that has not been satisfactorily demonstrated, by 
our ten years or more experience, to be an essential sub- 
ject in the grammar school course. 


3rd. To reorganize the subject matter in each of the 
branches so as to prevent unnecessary repetition. 


Some changes may need to be made by reason of the re- 
vised State School Law; such are, to continue arithmetic, 
geography, and United States history throughout the en- 
tire 8th grade. This will be going back, it is true, fifteen to 
twenty years and will not be approved by the best educa- 
tors. It will be necessary, however, to make this change 
if it is the purpose of the law that all pupils should be ex- 
amined in these subjects in order to be admitted to the high 
school. These changes may perhaps be avoided by giving 


the state examination in some subjects, as geography, a- 


year earlier, that 1s, at the end of the 7th year. By this 
means the 8th grade will be left free to carry out a modern 
and enriched course of study as heretofore. 


Personally, | should regret very much to see the schools 
put back to the conditions of twenty to twenty-five years 
ago when all pupils who had completed the prescribed 
grammar school course had to be “held up” for two or 
three days, or a week, in order to be examined as to their 
fitness to enter the high school. In the state of New York, 
where somewhat similar examinations have been given for 
many years, they were never mandatory. A district was 


perfectly free to take them, or not. There was a justifiable 


cause for giving the New York state examinations, namely, 
as a basis for distributing certain school funds. . This justi- 
fication does not apply in New Jersey. Here there is no 
valid excuse for embarrassing the schools of the state in 
their natural and individual development by seeking to 
reduce them to a dead uniformity. There has been no 
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school legislation since the common school system of New 
Jersey was established that will do greater injury to the 
schools of the state. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this report, I desire to congratulate the 
Board upon the measure of success it has achieved during 
the past year in putting the schools on a business basis with- 
out impairing their efficiency along strictly educational lines. 
Whereas, the Board has tried in every way to practice the 
most rigid economy, nothing looking towards the efficiency 
of the schools has failed to receive its hearty sympathy and 
support. 

Members of the Board have given largely of their time 
and efforts to the conscientious performance of the duties 
imposed upon them by their oath of office. As elsewhere 
stated in this report, I am of the opinion that service of this 
kind merits a proper reward, if not in money, at least in 
gratitude on the part of those who are served. 

The year has been one of general harmony and co-opera- 
tion among the teaching corps and supervisory officers, who 
have all labored never more diligently, and as I believe, 
never more successfully for the upbuilding of the schools. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully yours, 


A= beerQOEAND, 
City Superintendent. 


APPENDIX A 


Progress and Age Study Report 


PROGRESS AND AGE STUDY STATISTICAL REPORT 


The following tables are summaries from the “Progress 
and Age Study” made in June, 1911, in the elementary 
schools of Newark. 


- 


TABLE I—AGE AND GRADE IN SCHOOL 


Showing the number of pupils of various ages in the eight grades 
of the elementary schools. 


Ages a 

Grade Sate iS eS OE ee oe © 
5.| 6 7 8 9 | 10 rte 13 | 14) 15} 16) 17/ 18 

Peres 271'2,107 1,402| 506 149!  69| 42) 29] 12] 9] 4|...|...|...| 4,600 
Brae 34| 984 2.658/2,093/1,016| 481) 225 105| 50| 29; 9| 4|...|.::) 768s 
ee ...| 231 651/2:054/1915/1,184| 633] 301| 162] 75] 20) 8|...|.::) 026 
foe Di iepro sare 3| '480|1.458)1,726|1,207| 756] 496|188| 35| 8! 1)...| 6,458 
eae le pee WeeeaN tae 10| ’334|1.227/1,685|1,177| 831/413/118] 27| 1/..:| 5623 
eae Meet Reged Pa 8 ec s| 12) "243! °940/1,194/1,184/709/225| 23) 4° i] 43535 
ete see EL aL “al 2471 ’750l1006/814/340! 91] 12/...| 3.367 
orbs eye a Sag, Soke pane 15| 299) ’723/1858|529|154| 30 °3| 2'541 
aie t Bes an Pe see Pe D (arig Nae Waite Contre, Sc RO _. al... 141,838 


TABLE II—AGE AT STARTING AND YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Showing the age at starting and the number of years spent in 
school by the various pupils. 


| 


Ages a 

Years $ 

4 5 6 7 8 9.) 10 | 11 | 12) 18) 14) 15 a 
a NS ee a a 302| 2,807| 2,287) 684) 177) 87| 57) 48] 21; 18) 7 6) 6,451 
7 Wap US Reals Os 302| 2,288) 2,584] 984} 341] 121| 64) 30] 29) 8] 3). 6,754 
Dilats hie See 195) 1,711) 2,309|1,116; 407) 145) 74). 49) 12) 6)...). 6,024 
A a 169) 1,289) 2,170)1,275| 507) 234) 81) 22) 4) 42... 5,752 
Dassen 121) 1,105). 2,026/1,292| 623) 194) 47) 11) -1)...)......| 5,420 
GSR Stra 137| 882) 1,686)1,318| 552) 111) 17 S Bee eh ioe we cia e she 
Me eres 120| 709) 1,681/1,068) 300) 47 Dire BS ee br Shere oe he eth 
Bi ori eee ke 92} 515) 921} 459) 95). 10 Di ae ae alele Byes cp My tT 
D Plone seine Ae BSS A TOE Se LOO n ye Oeil Tt sented) » oracedierceee laerattiarees Sahel aie 591 
LO Sat teers Le 43 Boek OLA cate wah lo wtehe' | oleter cheer ailtata ahora te feelers 104 
fT Dae yt oe %. tf 3 A Rx cl aecle hele era eS hie Sree leet data eal Rita 14 
1D eae, esos 1 1 DA As oN] Pe ORT PAN Aeae OL ee wha eee Bers. 4 
Po talencs: se 1,521/11,523/15,908)8,298/3,019' 949) 348! 161! 67! 33) 10) 6/41,838 
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TABLE III—AGE AT STARTING AND GRADE IN SCHOOL 


Showing the age at starting and the present grade in school of 
the various pupils. It will be noted that the great majority enter 
at the ages of five, six and seven. Probably nearly all of those 
entering at eight years of age and above are foreign born children. 
The number of these is much greater in the schools having a large 
foreign element. 


Ages a 

Grade | io 

ee Gat tee ee Oe10 | UL 4 Ak Ast 14h 15) © 
gh aaa ~ 367| 2,308! 1,351/ 385 82) 44! 33/ 18| 4/5] 3i...| 4,600 
UT he Raa eae 368| 2°662) 2'946/1,100| 366| 116] 60| 43 17| 10| 2|... 7/688 
Tan ae 205| 2'027) 2’810|1.221| 456/ 176| 70| 36 14| 4) 2|°°3) 7026 
nda ee ie 165| 1'502| 2°546|1'387| 542| 208| 74| 15] 15] ‘4/...| 1] 6458 
aR ge amet es 138| 11198) 2'129|1'353| 546 168; 48| 23 11) 4/°°3) 2) 53623 
Gee ere 109| ’784| 1.784|1;239| 468] 107; 23] 15) 3/ 3|...|...| 4/535 
et phioc 102| » 565| 1/320] ‘935| 327) 82} 21/ 9 3] 41° ‘illl!| 3’367 
he, 67| 477| 1.022| 678| 232) 48] 14] 9|...] 4/...1011] 2’541 
Total....... .|1,521 |11,523/15,908]8,298|*3,019 |+949/4343 |+161/+67|733/710| +6 41,838 

Per cent....! 3.6) 27.5! 38.01 19.81 (7.21 2.0! 8! .4| 151.07 | 


* Largely foreign born. 
+ Probably all foreign born. 


TABLE IV—AGE AND YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Showing the number of years spent in school by the pupils of the 
various ages. 


33 Ages = 
MH (os) 
ioe} } i= 
Oy 5 6 C 8 9 10 Th 12 13 14 15 | 16/1718 
a! 302|2,807/2,2387| 684) 177 87 57 48 21 18 Tle G 6,451 
Pe 302|2,288|2,584| 984} 341} 121 64 380 29 8). 3 6,754 
3 195/1,711/2,309/1,116} 407) 145 T4 49 ADK 6,024 
4 169|1,289 /2,170|1,275 234 81 D244) °1 5,752 
T-series 121/1,105/2,026/1,292; 628] 194 47| 11} 1 5,420 
DCP Ie! Bec ES SPY Pee 137| 882/1,686/1,318) 552) 111) 17) 1 4,704 
te 120; 709\1,681|1,068; 300) 47) 1 3,926 
Cee ce Sil Meer ets ahha = geabiee ge a 92} 515 459} 95)10) 2) 2,094 
PAG tee in Moree ee dices ehcallins Pade ee a Ne Dende boteretoree ate 58} 170) 256) 90/17)|.. 591 
10 See ale 43} 32)12).. 104 
ern ah eoh sea tele eles wrsreees | aloe learekes 1 Seo ahs 14 
Menem Rear. eae Crit ciel hee eee el al ened] oes ulin se elntie ene ee = Ae a eea ba 4 
Total|302 3,109 4,720'5,148| 4,880/4,956 4,888) 4,543 |4,554/3,099/1,272 315/48) 4/41,888 


TABLE V —-YEARS LOST AND GAINED 


Showing the years lost by repeating grades and the years gained 
by skipping grades by all the pupils in the various grades in the 
city schools. - 

To find the total number of years lost to the school system, the 
number of pupils who have lost one year is multipled by one, the 
number of pupils who have lost two years is multiplied by two, etc. 
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The total number of years gained by pupils skipping grades is found 
in the same manner. Skipping grades means that the pupil has 
reached a certain grade in-less than the normal number of years. It 
does not mean necessarily that any grade’s work has been omitted. 


Years slower than a Years faster phe ject 
a ra ins] 
Grade : | normal A norma g 
Tuba eRe ren Ls a 1 2\3\4/5) = 
Rey eee 4/4) 4/12! 13| 76] 630| 3.geal...... Pome peas, 
DTA TR aoe 1} 1} 6} 29} 68) 239/1,058| 3\877| 2,414 7,688 
SOS Phe aes 1| 4| 9) 46) 115) 412/1,226| 92, 2,074| 144 7,026 
ce ctrl te Re .| 1! 8} 60) 175! 513/1,270| 2565] 1,705) 140} 21 6,458 
ay Swe WOE .| 1) 8} 85) 154| 440/1,180 | 2,198) 1,414| °156|} 29) 8 5,623 
he a Dearie .| 2} 5} 8} 91) 313] 976) 1,704] 1,151] 253) 28) 4 4,535 
id EES Set PR ap Me 2} 28} 140| 563 1,381} 9338] 275) 39) 5) 1| 3,367 
Bs Semi tatene Fas ‘ 2 6 58] 312 9! 901) 226) 39) 3} 1) 2,541 
Totals 310] 40/194) 645|2,191|7,215 |19,576/10,592/1,194/156 20) 2/41,838 
7 6| .5| \4 4 : 2 1 | Totals al eee 3 a 5 
Ost ees 21/60, 200/796|1,935|4,382/7,215 |14,589)...... Re PE Tae 
Gained: See) Seats Ge atic ate ae ears 13,538!10,592'2,388'468'80'10 
Net vy Cars clOsedi nace palates Cun ee end | 1 OGL Foceee Sos Ribas ee oe eee 
TABLE VI—SUMMARY 
e ae 
aoe Can eee 
rade oa 
Group = Fs} 
- ’ rd 
Ua Be Tg CE ene eS eB Garces ag Pg ape tr 
A. Normal age and Heiocr : a 
PIOSTESS Ve Sis bk 3,435 5,329)4,204|3 296 2,712/2,171|1,9384'1,714/24,795| 59.3 
B. Slow but normal 
5.1 


rE a fee Aire sees ..| 345) 440! 489) 381) 344, 228) 176) 111) 2.464 
Cc. Over age and slow | 
but started nor- 
TAs eee en oe ee 246; 547| 819) 993) 846) 752) 361) 190) 4,754) 11.4 
D. Over age and slow 
but started late.| 146, 420; 555) 653] 628) 415) 196 ‘77| 3,090| 7.4 
BE. Over age but nor- 


mal progress....| 428 952/1,009,1,135)1,093| 969 700, 449) 6,735) 16.1 


Atalanta 4,600 7,688 7,026, 6,458 5,623) 4,535 3,867 2,541 41,838 


Sh Ney Peres eee as | 


Table VI is an attempt to group the pupils in a way that 
will show the responsibility for retardation as divided 
among the school, the home, and social conditions. 

Group A. The pupils in this group—by far the largest— 
are making regular or rapid progress through the grades. 
That the school is able to carry 59.3% regularly through the 


Bey 
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grades is a good showing when irregular attendance and 
varying mental ability are considered. 

Group B. The pupils in this small group are somewhat 
retarded. The responsibility for this condition belongs partly 
to the school; but as these pupils are still under the stand- 
ard age limit for their grades, their progress gives little 
cause for concern. The forcing of immature pupils into 
higher grades by reason of crowding below may partly ac- 
count for the retardation. 

Group C. This group is the one that should and does 
cause most concern to thoughtful educators. The group 
is made up of pupils who started at the normal age but who 
fell behind in their progress’ through the school. In the 
last analysis, the retardation can in part be laid to faults 
in the school system. In this group will be found many 
pupils of average mental ability whose attendance. has been 
irregular. Others are pupils who have attended regularly 
but whose mental ability is below the average. For the 
retardation of these the school cannot be held responsible. 
But in this group there are, doubtless, many fairly bright 
pupils who do not profit by the present course of study. 
Pupils will be found in this group who perhaps will make 
successful mechanics, but are kept from promotion because 
their promotion has been determined by a purely mechant- 
cal standard of academic attainment, instead of. placing the 
pupil where he will gain the most of worth to him. For 
these pupils we need not so much a new course of study as a 
reinterpretation of the present course in the light of modern 
thought. A greater elasticity in the course of study and per- 
_ haps a system of promotion by subjects would be of value to 
this group. This relatively large group in the middle grades 
will never reach the high school and it seems hardly ra- 
tional to determine their progress by the same standards 
used in judging those who will ultimately have high school 
training. That the percentage of this group is greatest in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades would seem to indicate 
that those grades are relatively harder than the others. 
This is particularly true of the sixth grade as will be 
seen in Table VII. In the organization of the course of 
study the addition of civics, English history and algebra to 
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the work of the eighth grade has forced much difficult ma- 
terial down into the lower grammar grades. 

Group D. The pupils in this group are those who have 
started late and have not made regular progress through 
the grades. For only a part of this retardation can the 
school be held in any way responsible. The group is re- 
latively small in the seventh and eighth grades, as many 
of the children in this group have reached the age of four- 
teen years and have been eliminated by home conditions 
which make it necessary for the pupil to become a wage- 
earner. A ; 

Group E. The pupils in this group are those who en- 
tered late, but have made normal progress. In a sense 
they are “retarded” being over the standard age for their 
grades; but “retarded” is here used in a technical sense. 
They have never repeated grades, but were over age at en- 
trance and so retarded from the start. The 16.1% in this 
group may properly be added to the 59.3% in Group A, 
making 75.4% of all pupils who have made regular pro- 
gress through the grades. When we add to this the per- 
centage of Group B the good work of the school becames 
even more apparent. 


TABLE VII—SUMMARY 


Presenting the facts contained in Table VI in a different manner. 


SPE oat ce TE Bo tee ees St re tre i ae ee 
BBVA SiGe a oe el he ae aac 
Grade Et vires ala Cai nese tne) SEO ieee ah ae = 
n cA ee Z oF ate Nea ergy Sin a 7 o¥ ° 
school eee ae ee H 
Group A | GroupB | GroupC | Group D | Group B 
Nes Peaster 3,490) 14.4) - 845). -7.5| -246)- 5.3).. 146) 3.1 428; 9.3) 4,600 
b Pes are tr ar 5;3. 69.3|- 440) 5.7) -547| 7.1 420| 5.4) 952] 12.3] 7,688 
See Pc 4,204) 60. 439) 7.3] 819) 11.7 7.9| 1,009) 14.4) 7,026 
eas raat ; 51. 881| 5.9) -993) 15.3 653| 10. | 1,135) 17.6 ,458 
rie Sener 2,712; 48.2) 344) 6.1 846 15. 628] 11.2} 1,093) 19.4) 5,623 
OF Avis 2,171) 47.8 D. 752| 16.5) 415) 9.1 969} 21.3) 4,535 
Tt Aipekure eh 1,934] 57.4; 176) 5.2) 361; 10.7; 196) 5.8) 700) 20.7) _ 3,367 
SS Schrock. 1,714| 67:4, 111) 4.3) 190) 7.4 Tt BOs cal a 2,541 
: 16.1! 41,838 


Totaly, wc. 24,795| 59.3 2,464) 5.1! 4,754| 11.4) 3,090] 7.4! 6,735 


HaaNIONG ‘LHDINM *‘M 39YORD 
LoaLiHoyy ‘LYSAqTINS “4 °3 “IOOHOS NOSIGVW 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING TABLES VI AND VII 


59.3% 16.1% 5.1%! 11.4% |74% 


Pupils entering at normal age and making regular 
btly retarded but still under standard age. 


Pupils entering late but making normal progress. 
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THREE ADDITIONAL STUDIES IN RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN 
THE NEWARK CITY SCHOOLS, BASED ON THE PROGRESS 
AND AGE STUDY MADE, JUNE 30, IQII 


Ist Study—Standard Age Method 


Counting 7 years as standard age for Ist year, 8 years for 
2nd, 9 years for 3rd, ro years for 4th, etc. 


Grade Rees cout Number Per Gent: ES erastagie Se cent. 
8th 967 38 858 24% 716 28 
7th F054 3.7430 1,096 33 1,257 37 
6th 1,195 27 1,194 255s AT AG 47 
5th 1,571 28 1,485 26 2,507 46 


4th 1,951 30 1,726 27 2,781 43 
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Accelerated — Normal Retarded ‘ 
Grade Number Per cent. Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 


3rd 2,728 39 1915 20 2,383 35 
and 3,070 5 048. \42,093 27° ~ 1,919 25 
Ist 2,378 52 1,402 30 820 18 


2nd Study—Years in School Method 


Counting as retarded—pupils in school more than one 
year and still in the Ist grade; in school more than two 
years and still in the 2nd grade; in school more than three 
years and still in the 3rd grade, etc. 


Grade Number Per cent. 
8th 378 15 
7th 63372, 19 
6th 1,395 RI 
5th 1,818 eens. 
4th 2,027 ae 
3rd 1,813 Pane 
2nd 1,397 18 © 
Ist 737 16 


3rd Study—Combined Methods 3 

Counting only those pupils retarded who have been in 

school more than the required number of years and who 
are also over standard age for their grades. 


Grade * Number Per cent. 
8th 267 ee Bak 
7th 447 13 
6thic2 1,167 260%. 
5th 1,474 Om 
Ath 1,646 pr OO) 
3rd 1,374 20 
2nd 957 I2 
Ist 392 8 


In several recent statistical studies regarding retardation 
different methods have been employed to arrive at the 
number retarded. The above studies illustrate three of 
those methods. 

In the first of the above studies—that known as the 


. 
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Standard Age Method—age is the only factor considered. 
The objection to this method is that “retarded”’ is to some 
extent only a technical term as many of the children re- 
tarded have never repeated grades but entering late have 
been retarded from the start. 

In any study that is to be made the basis of determining 
the cost of retardation, the second method is the more near- 
ly accurate, as in this study only those who have repeated 
grades are counted retarded. 

The third method is in a sense a combination of the first 
two. 

The following tables classify the children of all the 
grades as “under age,” “normal age’ and “over age.” These 
groups are again divided into “rapid,” “slow” and “normal” 
pupils. The significant thing about these tables is the great 
variation in progress shown by the different groups. This 
variation is doubtless largely dependent on differences in 
mental ability and shows a very practical difficulty in mak- 
ing a course of study to fit even a majority of the pupils. 
The center group in each table—that composed of normal 
age pupils making normal progress—is the group of “aver- 
age’ pupils and these are the only ones that the course 
really fits. Of course, some of the other groups vary so 
little from this group that the loss is minimized. But to 
reach the highest possible efficiency with practically no 
waste of time the pupils should be graded for teaching so 
that pupils of the same age and ability are together. 

This is practically impossible, but may be approximated 
by closer grading, group work, and individual instruction. 
This again brings us to the proposition of smaller classes 
and more teachers. The project thus takes on a financial 
as well as an educational aspect. 

The highest percentage of over age pupils, who are also 
slow, is found in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades and 
would seem to bear out the inference made in connection 
with a previous table that these grades are relatively hard- 
er than the others. The more definite standards in those 
grades as compared with the first, second and third grades 
may partly account for the seeming accumulation of re- 
tardation in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
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FIRST GRADE 


Under Normal . 
age age 
Ry of rapid pupils arate 
veotmals. S2j200 hi 137 
slow 80 265 
Total Re Ueto ty L87: 
tadab Sone ob rapid mee 
i normal “ 50 25 
a slower: 2 6 
Total 52 31 


SECOND GRADE 
Under Normal 


age age 

aut of rapid pupils 1,872 342 
~ <normaks* LV7OL ee T5404 

SLOW EE Se: 103 337 

Total 3,070. 2,002 
Bos cent. 2 rapid pupils 24 4 
normal “* 22 19 

ri Slow I 4, 
Total 47 27 


THIRD GRADE 


Under Normal 
age age 


pr of rapid pupils 1,568 375 


“TON elon 1,094 1,167 

RaSLOME Ree 66 373 

Total 2925 OT OLS 

Per cent. of rapid pupils Brey 5 
cout eet Ora bau, 16 lakes 
ce ce slow ce I 5 


¥ 


Total 39 27 


Over 
age 


428 
392 


820 


Total 
3,863 
737 


4,600 


TOO 


Total 
2,218 


2,990 
1,812 


7,026 


31 
43 
26 


15,0) 
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FOURTH GRADE 


Under 

age 

Number of rapid pupils 1,195 

ing ee normal cc 709 

slow 2." 47 

Total 1,951 

Per cent. of rapid pupils 18 

Bone: pe 4 1Otmatl-; II 

“slow ‘ I 

Total 30 
FIFTH GRADE 

Under 

: age 

Number of rapid pupils 940 

‘ meenOrinidkny. 568 

cle SLOWe tyson. 63 

Total 1,571 

Per cent. of rapid pupils 17 

pee oh noOtinal * 10 

iad oe ce slow sé T 

Total 28 
SIXTH GRADE 

Under 

| age 

Number of rapid pupils 809 

F: Semormal;* 366 

: MeslOW's4 445) 30 

Total 1,205 

Per cent. of rapid pupils C7 

ce ce ce normal ing 8 

e ce “ce slow ing T 

Total 26 


Normal 
age 


406 
986 


26 


Normal 
age 


378 
826 
281 


1,485 


27 


Normal * 


age 
358 
638 
198 


1,194 


100 


Total 

1,607 
2,198 
1,818 


5,623 
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SEVENTH GRADE 


Under Normal 

age age 
Number of rapid pupils 678 353 
" = DOLMaly,: 305 598 
ce ce slow ce 31 145 
Total | 1,014 1,096 
Petocent. of rapid pupilssoan 20 re 
ce a9 ce normal 6 9 18 
a9 ce ce slow é I 4 
Total 30 33 

EIGHTH GRADE 

Under Normal 

age age 
Number of rapid. pupils 680 348 
MO naa lis 266 420 
: SLO We Nance dhe Bip ol go 
Total 967 858 
Per cent. of rapid pupils 27 14 
REE Sera Ye TOR de es IO 17 
ins ec slow ee I 3 
Total . 38 34 
SUMMARY OF ALL GRADES 
Under Normal 

2 f age age 
Number of rapid pupils 7. FAB |) SOS OD 
ee “normal “ TROT nage hOo 
Teh os ee slOW ea 441 2,023 
Total 15,490 11,769 
Per cent. of rapid pupils 19 6 
‘EA ne een OPM a aS 17 16 
ce “e ing slow Bey I 5 
Total B75 27 
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Stated in another way: 


37 are below ee 19 have made rapid Roa 
, : norma 
age for their grade. Saha BAe roc: . 


Of every I00 


children in the /27 are of normal 6 have made rapid progress 


‘¢ “cc ‘ce 
Newark schools \age for their grade. de normal 


“ “cc ‘6 


slow 


4 have made rapid progress. 

rea r ¢ 

36 are above no is, Bean Ca GAS Or 
2 ce a3 


age for their grade. 5 slow 


6 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING SUMMARY 
OFSALL, GRADES 


a ee —— 


NORMAL AGE. / OVER AGE 


PS CS SON SOS 
a CS 


APPENDIX B 


ACCOMPANYING 


City Superintendent's Report 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SITES, ETC. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS 


6. Obes “Silene? of pe) us 


ote Veto he 18 £e ee 5 ae 


Oo 18 LS ed eke Mek a 


ESTIMATED VALUE 


Sites 


See $1,101,800 
ma aa 1,140,200 
Pa eee, 1,339,500 
aoe a i A282700 
nen ae 1,075,700 


CLASS ROOMS 


Permanent In courts, etc. 
1,013 17 
1,084 22 
1,094 24, 
1,133 33 
I aly. 32 


Rented Brick Wood 
8 55 8 
4 55 /- 
4 BD 7 
4 54 Fix 
3 56 8 
Buildings and 
furniture Total 
$3,541,200 $4,643,000 
4,116,200 5,250,400 
4,315,200 5,090,700 . 
4,640,700 6,079,400 
5,911,300 -7,587,000 
In rented In portable 
annexes buildings Total 
33 8 1,071 
21 4 1,131 
2a 4 1,143 
13 6 1,185 
13 8 1,270 


SEATING CAPACITY 


Normal and Grammar 


high 
2,000 


2,378 
2,524 
2,734 
3,247 


and primary 


44,293 
46,411 
46,735 
47;970 
5 I,222 


Kinder- 


garéen 
5,830 
6,332 
6,246 
6,388 
6,658 


Total 
52,123 
55,121 
55,505 
57,092 
61,126 


Proper seat- 
ing capacity 


42,538 
45,875 
46,271 
47,840 
51,406 


oy il Be ipa RA ING Ss oa em an 
gr & te =! he ead * ; 
* 2 vs ‘ 


2 
eo 2 5 - 


> 
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CLASS ROOMS AND SEATING CAPACITY 


Class rooms Seating capacity 
é err 
a, » <2 [.b) 5 a | 2 
| 8( 2°; Sei S8 _ | ee) =| _ | Bz 
Silsalani Ses) 3) se| §| 5 | as 
BUILDINGS a|Seigalecti eo | $8) 8) 5.| &2 
’ tH Bl a) es) Bo) gel | | oe 
o a—| As 2 ne f= oo 
ai ai ea cree gre iy 
a ds a ahh 
Normal and Training— | 
Normal Department..... 6 fk ge hee ERS eae eth DALE (888 
Training Department.... SAS. santa se alltel werd SEE SALI OO obey Greek 
PAT Te OP el Leh sa.) iss lacchereers SO Mars of Als ears toce fons SONS Ce a2 wo .| 1,540}. 1,540 
Market Street Annex.... Gre ee aee Bis et ee Giese bie es 240 240 
BENTO wOLPGee ANNES yes oh AO) cor daractl «ot odn ela cows el SOO: nOOC 
Hast Side C. & M. T. High LOSS Naive hance LOW ieee ol .....| 600) *600 
Abington Avenue.......... TG eet elichge cilceesats 16} 720' 90) 810) 680 
Alexander Street.......... Gl ereeic ees alee his 16| .729| 86) 815 680 
Wises TACT So. are oz the se 20)....|....]....| 20] 898] -100| 998} 840 
VOTE AV ONUIOSS oo flees) nd whois aH RRR wrt rel ae 34| 1,584) 196) 1,780) 1,480 
Belmont Avenue........... BAN ERS Dea). «, « Se 44| 1,903} 400) 2,303) 1,920 
Bergen iw Streets-.ce.kei a ae 387 DARE RY a hea we 39) 1,738) 160; 1,898) 1,600 
PS MELIED He VET ORL 077 Fee iets tne Scie eatae fein Caco bE Nes ag 2 ee 32) ee 
IBTECO POS ET OOE S(O. oles phiilstais PGI eee batare sae eate 16| 702; 100; 802; 680 
Ue SELES st ac etcie hae 32 5 cat aA 38| 1,464; 160) 1,624) 1,360 
Camden Street... 0.0. 00... 22 2 4; 28) 1,210) 200) 1,410; 880 
CantralmA Venue’... disc iahes 26). 26) 1,168; 96) 1,264) 1,080 
Cram TOle: SUNEECE.. 5 c's ae eee 32 hin 37| 1,489} 336) 1,825) 1,440 
CT ORGS 8 2) Se, See a 20K tee ie 20) 785) 80| 865). 7 
Highteenth Avenue........ yee Des Zl rrmeane [atencee 25) 1,025; 156) 1,181) 1,000 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... Ghee aan ena? at G)2ee 288i ek 288} 240 
PUIG MUSTreet kos co cre woke Pe Wi aes Ma Se EN 24| 1,082} 80) 1,162) 1,000 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... 22 Diners 2} 26) 1,121) 192) 1,313] 960 
Fourteenth Avenue........ ZG are catsseaa a |arats 26) 1,200; 100) 1,800, 1,080 
Era Ke Litie toes Seeks sehen actos OL Aten le ses atte ak 31) 1,416} 182) 1,598) 1,280 
PLAIN UTS MP IAGE es. ashes * As Ae ey ERM e TE thn 82| 1,424) 192) 1,616) 1,360 
Maw Kins: Street.cs 222... fas Sah) sats Wak Aca ee Miocg hate 16| 720) 100) 9820} 680 
Hawthorne Avenue........ seat Qu DIR 23| 1,017) 96) 1,113) 880° 
Johnson Avenue........... Pee A hae okey ielals. % 4 114; 90 204 192 
Lafayette Street........... Pte eo liaielstourstee a is berets 36| 1,511; 160) 1,671| 1,520 
Lawrence Street........... [ao Wt ox, cal Po cde Nt sen s 12 462). 78| 540) 520 
MAMCOlM Witt lenis soi he SL tees | ee aay, 12} 500| 80} 580) 520 
NST VINSON PSSGLORE sf ceed boss el clere oe eae Shiccthe St 236615 28) se BOO iesh 
IVEICES OYA” oh code. coke ee pies oor SUN ete oe taal eintars 27| 1,210) 120) 1,330), 1,160 
Miller Street.......... sh tate DOW oat Saumiese tolls, «7 stn 22} 963} 80| 1.043; 920 
Monmouth Street.......... Des mertalien, habits ties 25} 1,081} 206) 1,287) 1,080 
EO TNEDOIIGL-V. S. cicte Joikt<cleias sce’ PAS eh Dil ae teal hey ata 22) 1,008} 160) 1,168 1,000 
Morton Streeter. S09 snclkte yO ae longa uate 42) 1,810} 240) 2,050) 1,760 
DewLOn- SS Lreetses ci iwc vue as 1 Here i A 2} 36} 1,598] 200) 1,798; 1,440 
North Seventh Street...... Rhy Aalee aes leetar std 20| 864 80 944| 810 
STMT MS ERCOCUAS sco fice tiaihles Pap AE es BR ae 22; 914) 150) 1,064; 920 
BAIT tA VETIIEG) s cccicl oi tas ciel sas | eet lian. ale aes 2 0 Shae 82 80 
Peshine; Avenue... . 2... 0.4. Al vencrliereta le exaeus Aletsl OOO Cah ante 0; 
REIS GS UT OCU eerie seo oelefele ioe ESS et ey el eta 15| 672); 96) 768} 640 
4 Roseville -Avenue:...:..... DLR cllteos ese ahee 11 478| 90) 568) 480 
Seventh Avenues... 066.503. DOW ye eater oe Samide 39| 1,467) 300) 1,767) 1,655 
SCIME TER SULOE LEitis o x02 crs oh ele DONT ET Shs tee 20' 870) 80) 950) 840 
South Highth Street....... 30 TEES A Me ehh 31| 1,879| 96) 1,475} 1,240 
South Market Street....... Oh aot hk 21| 894} 106/ 1 8 
South Tenth Street........ 20 2 22; 964! 112) 1,076; 800 
Summer cA venties acs ais 16 5 ee os 17| 740| 80) 820) 680 
Summer. Places ares ce ss Bien Reyes: 8| 336) 80) 416) 360 
Sussex sAvenne....2.4.% «iy 18 Dis te: mates 20' 890' 80; 970) 760 
Thirteenth Avenue......... 33 bec a Ee a hat hartge 39| 1,784! 204) 1,988] 1,680 
Walnute (Street iene ia ccs shee | Ri SET veh ens eevee sake Ret OG DO emo lO a0 
WATTOI  SETCOCE Ly. shee os aie edit snatn. sBevcreeitthekore 17 723| 100) 823 720 
Washington Street......... QS cd loial's oes 23| 959!) 80} 1,039) 9380 
Waverly Avenue........... 16 A a Sa ec ae 20) 857) 120) 977) 610 
Webster’ Street............ D5). wwlescchesec!. 25} 1,005) ‘ 128) 1,133) 1,080 
Warren Street Industrial.., Ble Mawel setae lietirass 6| 144].....| > 144) *144 
Ungraded School No. 1.... 2 3 2 BON. 50 50 
Ungraded School No. 2.... 2 2 50)... 50 50 
Academy Street Ungraded. oY es eke er ee 1 ZO wee 20 20 
College Place Defective....}.....|.... Po RR oe AB]... ADIN e 2 
Elizabeth Avenue—Open Air Theta Siok eee > ie t hl aeseie, 30 30 
TOtal. sey Ve Sees 1,217) 82) 13 8}1,270/51,221/6,658 61,126/51,406 
f *Includes laboratories and shops. 


Total 
2,303 
2,206 


TEACHERS 
TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS—ALL GRADES 
Day Evening Summer Play- 
Year schools schools schools grounds 
LOU ee nase 1,402 330 460 165 
VOTO. Area ti 1,327 320 425 134 
' Increase. . 75 16 35 at 


DAY SCHOOLSPRACHERS 


, Males Females 

Normal and training, theory department 2 5 
Roh See ai tere Be Pee, end ere aR ban 49 40 
Granimar.andiprimiarynsh cw ose es 54 . 1,084 
Kindergarten ..... ss bac Ties ayaa Chalet ees —— 112 
special: sthools* di iV ad pea mien Ronen 2 15 
Manual training (elementary)....... 9 12 
COOKIN. Ai tr tid sie aig eicined. ahaa Tbe | --- 4 
TOtal) Meueie an cla a il ating Seem T20).e “Ly2pe 

TUE VOLOLO Wiowe Thome thas mnie ‘TOY: °1;226 

LAC rea Se tins Ses cen) relat meee ease 56 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Newark city normal school graduates.............. 
New Jersey state normal school graduates......... 
Graduates from other normal schools.............. 


Gollege. graduates “incite tos ier tas tece cui et oe ena 
Graduates from kindergarten training schools (not 
including Newark yon. siteendatct Oe ence erate 
Non-graduates of a college or professional training 
SCHOOL OG or Forks pikes ake Saba Ae Su amMeNR PO MCP Arma Cae te rae 


NUMBER OF DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Males Females 
TQO A atte Big erase Gale wee eae 83 1,101 
TQOS ER ee Cnt ee ee Ria oe 87 1,101 
1909 tiie a be Gee eee go 1,186 
TOTO Nae Nahi igs Riera 101 1,226 
IQ LISS Se Rete ee 120 1,282 


157 


Total 
1,184 
1,184 
1,276 
1,327 
1,462 
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TEACHERS PENSIONED 


Date of retirement 


Anna M. Howard Hamburg Place April I, 191! 
Mrs. M. Augusta Gillott South 8th Street July 1, 1911 
Marian D. Camden Burnet Street Sept. 1, 191! 


Total number of teachers retired on half pay since the 
enactment of the law providing for the pensioning 
Pee COMODO CACHEPS Patines Vente arin eMac ov dinin 50 
Satie My Ot ees pension liSt<s wh ieee te 41 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Below is given the number of new appointments made 
by the Board from July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, their 
grade, and the institutions where professionally trained: 


Of grade teachers: 


Newark city normal school graduates........... SI 
New Jersey state normal school graduates........ 16 
Miner normal school: graduates ier ye 22 
MCC eNar aa LeS 08 ve yaa on oy axleiesciee ea ecen i eubs 5 
Non-graduates, by examination ................ 4 
SENT ES SSIS: a OCA eal part PNY A lek Oa 128 


Of kindergarten teachers: 

Newark city normal school graduates..... ae ts 3 
Of principals: 

palerecraduate by examinations: ios.) sey sue I 


Of high school teachers: 


College graduates, by examination.............. 
Normal school graduate, by examination........ 
Non-graduate, by examination’... .o...065.00.2.. 


He NJ. 


Of manual training teachers: 


to 


Normal school graduates, by examination........ 
Non-graduate, by examination...:.............. 


Laan! 


Of physical training teachers: | 
Physical training normal school graduates....... 4 
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Of teacher clerks: 
Normal school graduate, by examination......... I 


Of teachers of special classes: 


Normal school graduates ..................... “4 
College sraduate Nie tar ee Maanes, hcg fa ie ee AP EE I 
AOE NS A oe Pig otc Gl ante Sageetibics, rare eee ee 5 
Whole number of new appointments...... 154 
PROMOTIONS 
To highschool. principal’ve irk teure tae te. oan I 
etamimar cer pragcipale ag a sane oe cee eee 3 
sf + first= Assistant oc. ee eye 18 
‘Primary ead ASSIStAnt (a Git cee: ans ae seve aaa erie 
wkinderoarten; Girecthess1. aust ale 7 ah ae eee 2 
“2 high school sheadmassistant cis cee. teeta Aiea: 3 
en ae stn, teacher, SOLeeyiminastics Sivas tena I 
teacher Ot ‘COOKING ASA es ie aero een ae ee I 
assistant: SUDETVISOL oak dee tesa ae ie ats I 
A or-\ Gaerere wer orion rare for ney nes Gained aR SF 4I 
os 
TRANSFERS 


Below is given a statement of the number of transfers 
made, with reasons therefor: 


By promotion 28 teen awe ee AG anes oe AI 
SETEGUPSE OL MeCaChen a ty srw, Me nenyepe aby sient ean ae 72 
‘ A S pasDIINCIDAR Ye Meas iste amen es eo 5 
‘ transfer or closing of classes...... Se ee eke: 19 
j. neturity from furlough pec s.tis aio acorn ines 5 
Ponecood -Giiservice chit ace eine a aera I 
ota Le iat re certo. aint aha ae cmetia ener camera 143 
. 


ed, - 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


ALE SCHOOLS 


Total 
59,930 
14,810 
14,343 
10,509 


Average Per cent. of 


attendance attendance 


96.2 
93.6 


90.5 
778 
90.0 
92.2 
80.1 
89.4 
89.4 
80.0 


89.4 


Increase 


28 
115 
1530 
188 
38 


Males Females 
PANE SCHOOLS Ate dae Ee 30,095 29,841 
BEVOCTIN Oe COUOOIS Wak 2 ict fede re 9,093 LT, 
PUTIUMOty SCAOQO Sat elses ey: 6,990 W353 
RAV OLOUUdS Sa ke ots ee vie lish ee 5,091 5,418 
IAN oC OC TSS 
Schools *Enrollment rapt ee 
Normal and training 208 206 198 
le JT 6 See aris crepan ne - 2,203 2,202 2,062 
Grammar and_ pri- 
aaa raise ta) c- 48,540 ~ 43,936 30,803 
Bantersarten jcc yt s° 8,751 5.455 4,249 
Industrial 20 83 25 
IS PAC CC Se ai. SI ny Hi 71 
BICRECELVC sas Me Ne 10 74 66 
tolls WS ait ele ape 21 15 13 
LEN Ta PS em igs ara B 5 4 
RENAT oe; ke 3 27 22 
Prcat alia ae: 59,930 52,080 46,563 
*Pupils transferred from one school to another during year not 
duplicated. 
INCREASE IN AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
Average Average 
Schools enrollment enrollment 
IQIO IQII 
Normal and training. . 178 206 
Pie es 2,087 2,202 
Grammar and primary... 42,405 43,930 
1A SCT Ree a Rots RS a 5,267 » 5,455 
PRVTHISET IA er eh eb ek Fa 45 83 
WOTACCT a ah: cate hie oak A, 76 77 
pe teChive: Aco s eka Sa? oo, 74 
PICARD Cte ar eRe i niet 15 
PARC Bos ce te ee ee 5 
DUG PTD Re wate eo he Ne 27 
OAL a Sh sa waren et 50,058 52,080 
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ENROLLMENT 
M © 
§| 2 ER 5 les! 8) 8 
= -) ‘ Ss) oo iB) rs) oJ 
Year Bite lee ae aya me) eS 
— oO S| Bb ep T= row! BD) So 
CS n oH D ne cD) rat ine} 
alg = 5 ao {oOo 8) Bos a £ 
Pe Wadi at lem on rad sd bah EO 2 hk 3 
7 Ae eo RG EA col gs SE aed oe a 
1902... 149| 1,211] 32,223] 6,638] 166] 199] 33 | 40,619| 2,775 
£908 fer Pek 155| 1.234) 33.737) 6,695) 161) 203; 45 | 42,230) 1.611 
DOO 2) e.2), 146} 1,264) 35,198) 6,722) 166) 206) 40 | 438,724; 1,512 
L900 1389} 1,519) 37,876) 6,972) 184) 222) 48 | 46,960) 3,218 
1906 Vs 120} 1,596) 39,492) 7,835; 160} 198) 46 | 48,947| 1,987 
LOOT eas 1.4," 159| 1,655] 41,877) 8,116) 1387) 184) 58 | 51,686) 2,739 
1903S aS ye 213) 1,693) 438,144) 8,456) 118) 198) 58 | 538,880) 2,194 
LQO0OR A LS 191} 1,912) 44,3841) 9,233; 98) 116) 56 | 55,947) 2,067 
AOTO Ra Aton 232) 2,105) 46,738) 8,561 ...|1L06-| 57,742) 1,795 
LODT See 208! 2,293! 48,540! 8,751 144 | 59,986 2,194 
AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
| | | | 
| l 2D | S - 
rd a 2 n g| So = 
Years Som ing =the (pial S 
peers PS) ite ter) RQ x | - 
| S| R = tas Py ny (ob) om) (fae 
Poe a ot eae ea 3 (O38) # | a Z 2 
| #| t% | gk & |Bsl S| 9 4 5 
zie BY eee MN ea eset Tey its ee i “= 
1902>; | 143] 1,124; 27,696! 3,579| 106| 142) 41 | 32,831 671 
1003 Leia 144; 1,110) 28,447) 3,510) 113) 149} 42 | 338,515 684 — 
1904.22 24 134| 1,239) 30,109) 3,508] 114) 144) 44 | 35,292) 1,777 
190. Si 126) 1,484| 32,148) 3,711!) 106) 156) 48 | 37,729) 2,437 
1906 en et 107; 1,493} 33,810) 3,942} 112) 1382) 55 | 39,651) 1,922 
1ISOT eee 130} 1,523] 35,249) 4,267) 95) 121) 55 | 41,440) 1,789 
1908. . 176} 1,602; 36,978) 4,383; 86) 182) 60 | 48,417) 1,977 
OOD Soe. 184) 1,814) 38,527) 4,716) 74) 78] 56 | 45,449) 2,032 
NOT srt 8 178} 2,087) 42,405) 5,267 ..{121 | 50,058) 4,609 
AOE EATS. 206! 2,202| 438,986! 5,455 281 | 52,080! 2,022 


aera fy 


_—, _ = « 
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AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
MN io) 
_— S mM S ve a 
Seen ae a ye elteelcs 
oO ‘i o 3) en 
Year Se ae a ath So heed pie Ona 2 
— 3) ob | R) we PA 
S i =i iid eh. Des c 
A og Bar ert Sa ie Paty x ee 2 
3 Cy a S |e = © = as 
Pies SO aia Me shes bot, Tima be a 
$O02 ss 139] 1,040} 25,306) 3.029) 94] 117) 49 | 29,764) 1.512 
Pare Sabi. g ste ee 139) 1,086) 26,223) 3.028) 101) 125) 40 | 30.692) 928 
T9048 sche 130} 1,160| 27,878} 3,050) 100) 124) 42 | 32,484! 1,792 
RIOD Oe 38 123) 1,842) 29,744) 3,267) 91) 185) 45 | 34,747) 2,268 
ROU Fv tot st, 103} 1,406} 31,559} 3,529) 100) 1138) 52 | 386,862) 2,115 
REO ec. ak 125} 1,442} 33,010) 3,740) 86) 107) 52 | 38,562) 1,700 
1903 GF 168} 1,521; 34,715) 3,867; 79) 116) 57 | 40,523) 1,961 
A909 20S Fs. 178} 1,726} 36,3832) 4,216) 71) 70) 54 | 42,647) 2,124 
18) D0 become 170) 1,954) 37,928) 4,013) ...| .:.|114 | 44,179) 1,532 
ee ina 198] 2,062' 39,803! 4,249 ..'251 | 46,563' 2,384 
PT RN GE ACR PON DANG 
| a = | 
| = ie} raat mM { 
ui tia oY rent Cee ent 
=} oat ws ro feb) on us| 2) 
ce 2) © Oar o Q) < 
Meat eral es ape nae hac odt| $ 
— 3 gj <a oD es mo % 
= m rs Bl ore do 3 cm 
Aja |.8s)]os CE 8 ala Gl ee a | 2 
Sipe (CG SBS dk ioe eS ES eer 
, PP eh PRES eh ath ah © al Se i a at = 
1902 9 98:2 7192.5 | 91.8) |) 80.1.)|, 88.7 | 82.4:}-95.1 | 90.6 |. 2.8 
9003. 3 ccl 96.5 193.3 92:1.) (86.288.8 1° 83°91 °95.2 ie P15 9 
1904. ...| 97.6 | 93.6 | 92.3 | 89.0 | 87.8 | 86.3 | 95.1 | 92.0 aa) 
1905... ..| 97.1 | 93.6 | 92.5. |. 88.0 | 85.4) | 86.5 | 93.6} '92.1 |). .1 
1906....| 96.2 | 94.1 | 93.3 |-89.5 | 89.2 | 85.7 | 94.5 | 92.9 8 
1907....| 96.1 | 94.6 | 03.6 | 87.6 | 89.7 | 88.4 | 94.5 | 93.0 mm 
1908... ..| 95.6 | 94.9 | 93.8 | 88.2 | 91.8 | 88.3 | 95.0 | 93.3 oO 
1909....| 96.5 | 95.1 | 94.38 | 89.4 | 94.5 | 89.7 | 95.6 | 93.8 a3) 
PON 9H 4 1:93.60 | OOF) ite Poked ku der OL] Oose [OO 
1911. 96.2 | 93.6 | 90.5 | 77.8 wees 90.2 1) 89.4) (51.2 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS 
AND KINDERGARTEN STATISTICS 


Grammar and primary Kindergarten 
mM 
ao 
SCHOOI zo o 5 || eee 
; s mo | Sa | 2 at 2 m2 | oS 
cS) SP le es = = as | ws 
He | RO Bo cae Ho | Ho 
3 BS eee eet 5e Opera 
eet tsi ra eee op iat ea 
} ® 3 &) o. |} eae 
A | 
Abington Avenue......... ates 664 612 | 44 133 91 rate 
Alexander ~ Streeter. 15 653 612 | 44 101 61 44 
AMINE Street oes eis ee 19 833 754 | 44 140 93 . 78 
AVOD PAV ER U0 532 Oo Ser 29 1,254 1,154 | 48 216 148 132 
Belmont Avenue.......... 40 1,732 1,557 | 43 429 288 224 
Bergen’ Street... 0 ...034 0... 37 1,539 1,417 | 42 211 126 106 
Binm Sirecty. joa hae 2 82 TG a LOA ee eM Serene pe ale ene 
Bruce Stregtue sds ee wor. 15 642 576 | 48 ural 91 | 68 
Burnet “Streetss acca oo 32 1,317 1,164 | 41 184 117 80 
Camden Street. 2.56..5..5% 29 | 1,181 | 1,070 | 41 306 210 164 
Central “Avenue. 23 ites ee 25 1,059 968 | 42 145 92 | 74 
Chariton: Streeters seg ess 41 1,616 1,451 | 39 634°; 403 | 3824 
Chestnuty Streetin a send: 17 710 42, 72 20 16 
BKighteenth Avenue....... 25 1,013 921 | 41 231 149 | 109 
Hiizabeth  Avenue........ 6 245 DOB ALL Nes Goat ens tena Ca oe ant eee 
HDlltiots Strest -ascas oleae 25, 1,054 | 950 | 42 138 65 2 
Fifteenth Avenue....:.... aor} 2.263 1,129. | 42 234 149; 115 
Fourteenth Avenue... 25 1,045 977 | 42 144 91 73 
EPR AL ae. eos eee ee 30 1si3 1,217 | 44 262 179 141 
Ham burs Places owas 29 1,256 1,136 | 438 157 | 93 71 
Hawkins Street....0i7... | 14 548 | 480.| 39 99 | 50 38 
Hawthorne Avenue....... 22 880 803 | 40 112 7 50 
Johnson Avenue.... ..... 3 115 104 | 38 118 | 71 59 
Lafayette Street......... 26 1,091 992 | 42 19 Ge 4.20 99 
Lawrence Street.......... TO: 343, | 317 | 34 137..| 74 64 
EIWCOM tecnica sce ceeecns 8 316 |- 296 | 39 48 | 31 25 
Livingston Street......... 10 402 SOL AQT Ha oes ay daft havea ate 
Madisonitsts ai. tee austen 22 | 937 837 | 44 162 106 68 
Millére Street nme sa8% gece ae 944 851 | 41 130 73 53 
Monmouth Street......... a5) 1,046 931 | 45 337 214 176 
Morton= Street. #2 ese: 38 1,580: | 1,432 | 41 328 221 179 
Newton Street...2..0.. 24. 34 1,450 | 1,298 | 42 S157 ioe ee teen 
Normal and Training— ® 
Training Department.. 8 ley 192 | 27 49 | 25 18 
North Seventh Street.... 20: 880 800 | 44 154 87 67 
Oliver, “Streetnnd o¢.c, 04... 20 854 || 780 | 42 182 115 97 
Park WAVeniUerk sccea: casks 2. 67 BOBS Oe Cail eae aco ame 
Peshiné, AVenne 35 veasien 5 113 | 98 | 34 74 | 47 54 
Ridge’ -Streetzess. . ae 3 1283) 103 | 39 63 388 27 
Roseville Avenue......... 10 408 370 | 41 104 62 42 
Séventh Avenue........... 36 1,435 1.290 | 40 Dekel owe 242 
South: Streets wc vrs. ce. 19 789 696 | 41 1220) 77 61 
_South Eighth Street......| 30 1.188 1.096 | 40 130 65 50 
South Market Street.....| 20 764 | 678 | 38 128 84 | 62 
South. Tenth’ Street..:....| 21 864 | 802 | 41 123 19 | 69 
Summer Avenue.......... 16 636 | 580 | 40 81 44 | 34 
Summer -Placesja75-ns she, 7 306 | 274 | 43 ea 43 | a 
Sussex, “Avenue... .2e42..% 17 762 | 678 | 45 150 | 87 | 58 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 39 1,611.| .1.467 | 41 270 169 Lae 
Walnut: Street: o..5... 4... -} 7 270 244 | 39 77 49 39 
Warren. Street... 2) tn. 0. 16 635 565 | 40 144 88 68 
Washington Street....... 20 802 | 763 | 40 149 | 94 | 63 
Waverly Avenue.......... 18 804 732 | 44 148 | 86 71 
Webster + Street: :......... | 10 3802 264 30 | 113 12 etoG 
OLA tan com ed keeeraee , 1,061 | 48,936 | 39,803 | 41 || 8.751 | 5455 | 4,249 
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NUMBER, SEX, AND AGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED 


& fahie se’ ve 


S561, 68 6 


C658 ne 


eoseve 


aCe ‘ere 


Between 4 and 5 
oe 5 ee 6 

sé 6 e 16 

“ec 7 ec 8 

“sé 8 “ce 9, 

sc 9 “i 10. 
Meta. stl 

ar Oa ee at bee 

| erie VAS Ked ie 

Tepe is homaas ca 

gs Se Le AA pore Ba 

eS BRILL not Gin 

“Site ti il aren’ Ry ae 

ch Tages Ly" tact 

“eé 18 sc 19 

“c 19 “ec 20 
over 20 ; 
Potal. 


Per cent. 
Males Females Total yeh Nae 
ment 

f 1,692 1,669 3,361 0.61 
2,644 2,587 5,201 8.73 
2,918 2,913 5,831 St i 
2;925 2,875 5,800 9.68 
2,806 2,921 SW HAR 9.56 
2,705 2,705 5,410 9,038 
2,877 2,748 5,625 9.38 
2,540 2,588 5,128 8.56 
2,758 2,511 5,269 8.79 
2,657 2,007 5,214 8.70 
1,988 siege! 3,717 6.20 
918 993 LOL 3.19 
404 448 852 1.42 
206 234 440 to 
TE 147 224 OF 

19 iS WS 116 PLS 

LE 69 SO 13 

30,095 29,841 59,936 100. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES COMPARED 
(Based on monthly reports) 


Enrollment 

Grade 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 |} 1907 | 1908 . 1909 | 1910 ( 1911 
U0 eds Eo AS eI ieee as TAG ESD le AST el OSt yd S1 Oa Sore iShe S206 
WAnehiae yo se te isso ce 1,161} 1,282) 1,489) 1,548) 1,580) 1,673 1,874} 2,006) 2,191 
teh a se ee 1,076} 1,174| 1,287] 1,314) 1,322) 1,454 1,767| 1,981) 2,191 
SSVI ee oti gs 1,524) 1,666} 1,791} 1,856] 1,964) 2,195 2.360) 2.631| 2,985 
SOREN eh ess 2,266] 2,488] 2,707} 2,904} 3,088} 3,161. 33525) 3,852) 4,194 
ULE CTE oy ieee 072| 3,398} 3,712) 4,245) 4,314). 4,509 4,844) 5.027) 5,204 
TEOREE Uli sscco hee tne 4,088} 4,569) 5,353] 5,488] 5,576) 5,867; 5,954] 5,958) 6,175 
SE TLIT UL are. Skies eee 5,186) 5,739| 5,995! 6,207) 6,302) 6,392. 6,375) 6,512). 6,729 
BECONG! 2. Safes oie 5,942! 6,071) 6,065] 6,065) 6,461} 6,728 6,982] 7,447| 7,776 
PPAIS UU c ehonteth esti 7,471| 7,362) 7,700) 8,211) 8,763] 9,422) 9,285) 9,274) 8,788 
Kindergarten ..... 4,125| 4,126) 4,290) 4,584! 4,885 5,222) 5,614| 5,440) 5,595 
eineradedag att os. LO). e151 > -105 86 65 70, 64 71 78 
FLOAT SUE LE Br Wars eee [esa asa Chalke are ale tend a oe Maren al saath Re Mevetettice “aiece trace 44 83 
ALEC UL OM bestest ei lice eel aa ee al ee en MOR MeR baton thas ID SoPacars olde Me Sheed exces 73 
ESL LT Releases OL Saeiaee So ook Pea Redes oo al gan oe el erchalecallaeacc ong ators 5 pbs Wrcnenes ils, 
ESN TEUCRMNORRS eA, Shar notte fiaiore o haae Weer elo alate UR ates Sa Veer Lith, elec dete od el afemaicres is 
OPTI MEEA LT ot dee rat ee Peal a ara en ena eee ol Mena Porch wane eel so Reem alte dane lee ne he ko alielel adel vat 

POLAT © crcciahe os 36,227)38,111)40,621142 616|44,451 146,870 48.829 50,417 52.315. 
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Per cent. of total enrollment 
Grade 1903 | 1904 1905 1906 | 1907 { 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
Normal? oScin% Geb 4 4 3 4 18 4 Rg ara 39 
High es te crane. 3.2 3.3 ote 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.9 4, 4.19 
Wil one ea, state sna eee 3. uF 3.2 3.1 3: 31 3.6 3.9 4.19 
Seventh se sri2 tet we 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.8 5.2 5.70 
SIXtHrHUee erin eaten 6.3 6.4 6.7 6.8 6.9 6.7 7.2 7.6 8.02 
Hitth Gtr ween. 8.5 8.9 9.1 9.9 9.7 9.6 9.9 | 10. 9.95 
HOUrt ly tec iia. cee AS tude. 13.2 | 12.9). 12.5 | 12.4 | 12.2.).11.8 | (11.80. ° 
Wt Bag 6 NVM I ogg SE 14.3 | 15.1 | 14.8 | 14.6 | 14.2 | 13.7 | 13.1 | 12.9 | 12.86 
Secondo vo. Saks 16.4 | 15.9 | 14.9 | 14.2 | 14.5 |'14.4 | 14.3 | 14.8 | 14.87 
BArst (ea oe Soa es 20.6 | 19.3 | 18.9 | 19.3 | 19.7 | 20.1 | 19. 18.4 | 16.80 
Kindergarten 11.4 | 10.8 | 10.6 | 10.8 | 11. 17.1 |, 121.5. | 10.8 +) 10.69 
Lneragedinet wanton. 4 4 he W4 52 2 a5 af 15 y 
Tr TSE ETS) Vr erciate e rah eke fhems vc teal eee Otapere ll axe ePtadaae’ | eeemrart evel aiameme gsc utah tee aL 16 
Delectives Sener ce se slo eee MeN Sees cea Metre ty heal stat ste slal ete ta ve autre ees Suef ate sees 14 
CA Tee ie it Pe Bas oe ES EAST a Rad ee adie ee ncn eaten etal Rieranee aeons le] Seerte lL ake Paiearee .03 
BW ee ae eo ec Mote eaten [iota echasll le repete celica Me ei allcne Carel ete aeeae tc nTeme getee Wetec Denia OL 
CUP SNAILS hi cis! Aalovet alte Ns oe ailbehane lodecall ol et ate d'| chet ocaiete neice take il atalame:aieliete rane orotate renee .05 
DOCH SW 5: Sees 100. |100. |100. {100. |100. |100. |100. |100. (100. 
ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS 
DAY: SCHOOLS 
Aecaal > iQ Henaan 
etua uaran- | attendance 
SCHOOL attendance tine allowed Absence 
by State 
Normal and Training— 
Normal’! Department... o..), 5% 25,3867 “nto 25,367 880 
Barringer? High sce: * 247,070 334 247,404 7 17,901% 
Market Street Annex.... 29, O21 Uoiah carps ners 28,0211 1,4411%4 
State Street Annex...... Lh (chk Boal erase state ee 62,173 5956 
Technical Annex iso. 2.08 QA GIGS ey peter 24,616 1,855%4 
Hast Side C. & M. T. High 29,733% 58 29,791% 1,994 
Abington A ventier roe see. | 181,698% 665 132,363% 12,671 
Alexander. Street..0c032. 54. 125,541 299 125,840 11,028% 
ADN + Street cess. tals bs ete 159,146 1,081 160,227 17,963 
AVOR AVENUE 40.6. heal aos 246,263 554 246,817 22,149 
Belmont Avenue........... 340,738214 2,715 343,447% 45,928 
Bergen i SIreCth. be evans cms 088 841% 291,22914 28,320 
Blim WStreet sizes cc wee 14,488% 124 14,612% 1,295 
Bruce Street..... parties tie 123,21914 904 124,1231% 17,054 
BurnetuStreetiy woucewen cons 237,938 1,350 239,288 36,445 
Camden Streetsitinc sbi 236,259 oon 239,790 31,152 
Central Avenue............ 199,609 1,311%4 200,920% 20,838 4% 
Charlton Streehes. .eclas - 27 338,101 » 4,185 286 46,88514 
Chestnut Street........... 123,778 40714 124,1851%4 15,685 
Highteenth Avenue........ 196,698 1,61014 198,308% 25,314 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... 42. 79114 208% 43 ,000 4,179 
EEIDLOt MSEPEBUA ee ioe See ated a » 191,7041%4 642% 192,347 22,254 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... 238,13811%4 1,55414 239,686 32,3171 
Fourteenth Avenue........ 200,515 681% — 201,19614 16,513 
Pir amdel ints, Sever tetas peaches etc 259,929% 887 260,8161%4 25,50614 
Hamburg. Place cesses 231,036 1,223% 232,260 27,200% 
Hawkins Street...) ..4%. ; 844 ,899 15,458 
Hawthorne Avenue........ 163,118% 409 163,52714 18,052% 
Johnson Avenue........... 104 70 31,174 452 
Lafayette Street..........3 ,653 876 209,529 22,850 
Lawrence Street........... 72,5534 459 73,0121%4 890 
Timcolnv ssccce' weies eee eee 1,388% 804% 61,693 4,98414 
Livingston Street......... 69.069 sy Oe ees 69,069 8,006 : 
Madisonaia Nant itcot cesiloete 173,249 1,99514 175,24414 26,428 
Miller “Street. ik «..S davkes 173,02914 614 173,643814 21,783 
Monmouth Street.......... 211,679 2,745 214,424 29,317 
Morton Street........:... 307,219 3,329% 310,548%4 38,270 
Newton Street.........:... 281,965 3,56314 285,5281%4 39,528 
Normal and Training— r 
Training Department.... 39,948 951% 40,04314 5,754 
North Seventh Street...... 165,990 759% 166,749% 19,2171 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS—Continued 
DAY SCHOOLS—Continued. 


SCHOOL 


eee eee ee eee ew oe 
eS 


Ridve’ Strect i546 a ee 
Roseville Avenue 
Seventh Avenue 
POMC PIStreet nc erciclalieic oe fae 
South Highth Street....... 
South Market Street 
South Tenth Street 
Summer Avenue 


ey 


eer eee 
oe ewe nae 


oe eee eee eens 


se, BPO eB) 2) 


Walnut Street 
Warren Streeti..ig oad... 
Washington Street 
Waverly Avenue 
Webster Street 
Warren Street Industrial. . 
Academy Street Ungraded 
Burnet Street Ungraded... 
South Tenth St. Ungraded 
College Place Defective.... 
Lafayette Street Defective 
Seventh Avenue Defective. 
Deaf Classes 
Blind Class 
Open Air Class 


Total 


©1006. e exe. 8,0 


O0,6ne/1e @. S.6,'0) 610) 6 


er CRC Mal Ue Se Oe 


o egelayee ie\.s 6 


a eh srile, o aye ee 60 ifece a. 6 ie 


Total 
Actual Quaran-| attendance 
attendance tine allowed ~° 
by State 
167,6961%4 693 168,3889% 
11,450: 381% 11,4811% 
25,28416 | 25214 ats 
24,849 | 145% | 24,99414 
78,812 409 22k 
293,15814 S102.50 296,260% 
144,921 | 1,140 146,061 
219,318% 696 220,00914 
141,644 | 99614 142,641 
166,83844 | 798 167,636% 
117,500 70 | 117,570 
58,427 | 23914 58,66614 
140,93214 76414 141,697 
305,763144 | 2,2091%4 307,973 
54,124 1571 | 54,2811 
121,09214 543 121,63514 
157,893% 664 158,557%% | 
153,52314 ,636 155,159% 
60,993 49014 61,48314 
14,347% 39 14,3861 | 
423 "45 ,468 
6,97414 114 7,088% 
3,28014 29 3,309% 
6.712% 18 6,730% 
DOG UG aaeae areratat cts 2.266% 
PT GLY willeiete sce hes 2,161 
OFAN ae les beta etna 1,974 
ay thy. aed gor Taye 
Ze OOOD UW ariaevationts lee 2,090 
8,890,9741%4 | 56,517 


Absence 


*Attendance of pupils over school age not included in the above: 


Normal School, 13,37114; High School, 3,470. 


Total, 16,8414. 


+Absence of pupils over school age not included in the above: Normal 


School, 580%4; High School, 278%. 


Total, 859. 


**Includes 576144 days allowed by the State for closing of school on 


account of repairs, ete. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
(1910) 

SCHOOL Attendance Absence 
EVO TE REV OIG oe sc ok naar Fe 4,822% 568 
Belmont Avenue............. 6,221 1,074% 
POL PON: LOC. seer on one Rieke 4,958 597% 
BSGRICG: BALTOP ER Ue wie ale clekeie ates 3,000 355% 
RIO LS CL CR Gk ee eis. oc hohe 3,0501% 4261, 
Camden -Streetsiciaoe ekS 4,811 703 
CleTrer als A VERUG © ski wie see's - 2,674 433% 
MOHIATILOU VOUPCC Ls oes hee tose a ase 4,141 708 
Highteenth Avenue........... 3,537% 532% 
Fifteenth Avenue............ | 5,419% 635 
Fourteenth Avenue.......... 4,268 475% 
HANES CN cal Ng 1 oP Sau, ON tie OE OA EES: Bo 5,648% 712% 
PANDO oP ACE eo ee ie cco 6,466 794 
Pe WATT GB ECOGL luk cere o g.5 se 21435 365 
Hawthorne Avenue.......... 3,441% 520 
PatayetecStreet. .i306. ce. So 4,711 592 
BIBMMAGULL LTRs als. 488s 6,457 1,998 
SOT eet oT gl ae SR a Ee 8,658% 1,074 
MewiLon sureet. 00h se SSE. 6,872% 1,179% 
RPV OY SURUCL | cise oie dk eee 2,636 423 
Seventh Avenue. fo ...6 0.0. bn 6,375% 1,198 
nT Adee CALE OR Le: sche icles S Gt eo be 2,514% 459 
South Highth Street.......... 4,044 545 
South Tenth Street..... LL eSa e 3,623 508 
Biever CA Vente 6 oleh Soul 629% 
Thirteenth Avenue........... 4,304 85314 
MWVATTEN YpOLPOOL 2 ih. 8 Pee ae te 2,23381% 439% 
Washington Street........... 2,765 369 
Waverly Avenue.......5..5.... 4,682 5331, 

SAVY oy bone eee ent 128,026 19,702% 


Total number of days allowed by State for appropriation 


of school funds: 


MP UES EMT OOUS SS oy eh Pete cle ot ie al oes 8,948,008 

PE VERIN EH SCHOOIS Beg teen eke ations 170,54914 

TAL: SCHOOIST ee oso hee ee 128,026 
Otaba wien ecole. ae eta) AO 04215 


MISC BELANBO US Saad LS biGs 


Number of days the schools were actually in 

SSSR ALY GE SOS Ho a 2 1 RO Selatan Ura, Raa i rt cot 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 
Total number of days absent, all pupils.... 
Average number of days present, all pupils. . 
Average number of days absent, all pupils... 
Number of pupils who have been neither ab- 

sent nor tardy during year........:.... 
mamMper! OF Sessions Aruant< 24 onal nade 
Total number of cases of tardiness ......... 
Average number of cases of tardiness per ses- 

oS as elec ie Ee aes Ie Rea IRS N= oe CHET PY UB ag 


191% 
8,907,816 


1,050,419 
148.6 


17.5 
1,083 
10,086 
38,198 


09 
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PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES tg1o-1911—ALL SCHOOLS 
JANUARY, 1911 


During semester until 


final promotion 


At final promotion 


3 g S g 
o = 5 eS S| = So | as 
| A Wb aes aoe Gk ses Be > & = haat pe 
o Y ov ‘3 ~ =, 2 
‘ o>) ne es a rs jor = a r= 
Grade By Bel Ch eect SS 8c heel gies val aaa 
eS BOS ha eee lee 
= to Sofi Bed od a 3 to ha + 
2 Po Abt ced ire ss 2 2 d 
S = =e = = = = e 
a 5 3 | 3 5 = = 3 a 
= i b ra 
> Z AVG Z © Z Zz Ay 
DAG te SPD ge athyenn sf LOSER a ay 3 4 23} 1,005 912 93) 907 
SB races 1,208 5 2 6 69| 1,126 980} 146).87 
TPS) Re Boris 1.304 8| 19 11| 76\ 1,190} 1.057| 183).888 
fA sity eee 1,780)>> 14). 1% 61| 104] 1,584} 1,402} 182)/.885 
Oa Mite Oe» age Carty. ale 2,074 16; 18] 109} 150) 1,781) 1,527) 254|.857 
CB py aes. 2,552} 4| 34] 104] 210] 2,200] 1,814] 386).824 
RPA ier: a seh aye 2,777| 88) 18| 169] 170) 2,382) 2,044} 338).858 
Fs SUS, Bary Wy pee 3,224). 32} 30) 168} 253) 2,741! 2,290) '451).835 
A a a ea ee 3,220| 21)’ 24; 167) 259] 2,749] 2,319) 48380|.843 
yn oer ORY ee 3,797} 20} 16) 217) 282) 8,262) 2,706) 556).829 
EAR Sieh Tae tame Jake 3,665} 26) 21! 219} 277| 3,122) 2,651) 471|.848 
Be RN tee nas 4,238) 55) 41! 239| 347) 3,556! 3,009] 547|.846 
Ag setae, ole ee 4,146} 36| -76| 224! 338) 3,472) 2,878) 594/.829 
BB oe Ne an 5,204) 72) 51) 7289) 417) 4,375) 3,523) »852).805 
A Pay Se Se 4,425} 55) 71} 293) 360) 3,646; 2,868} 778).786 
ES Anes atten oak 6,744} 69) 18) 488] 715] 5,504] 3,802/1,702|.69 
\. Pale es = NS ieee ie pees. 5 Fe 
TOTAL ers ei 151,893] 471| 459|2,718/4,050/43,695/35, 782|7,913/.818 
*Kindergarten | 7,240} 92]....| 118| 993] 6,042} 1,968|4,074|.323 
JUNE, 1911 
SAN OR Mt aes 1,096|....{. 4) 3] 40] 1,049| 988] 61/.941 
ro} eLEE e ke Ses 13234) 40 2 18 74| 1,180) 1,024} 106|.906 
TAV ee N Sata. 1,630) 6 1 32) 184! 1,457)-1,807| 150).897 
1 BA Se eo eee 1,811 9 4 62} 117} 1,619) 1,411) 208)|.871 
GAL Dea ene 2167))) Lic. 14 69; 151] 1,922) 1,658) 264/.862 
BR a ie ke ee 2,081) LS e Le 81} 216) 2,279) 1,955| 324|.857 
0 Ae ree al Tes 2,937) 13} 28) 124) 216} 2,556) 2,212) 344|.865 
Ot oh ite 3,017} 19} 34! 129) 2389) 2,596) 2,187). 409).842 
rh ep aL a 3,574| 53] 22) 170) 266] 3,063) 2,689) 374|.877%, 
BRIS Sy hh Aree 3.637) 15) 87) 155} 326] 3,104| 2,681) 423/.863 
AS Ei eet tok een 3,976| 57) 381!) 156) 308] 3,424] 3,021) 403)/.882 
BBS ob oes 3,857| . 52} 35). 177) 294] 8,299) 2,848) 456).861 
DOAN We bt nee tees 4,710} 78) 61} 244) 356) 3,971) 8,3899| 572).855 
DB MLAS noe 4,348} 40} 80) 223) 877| 3,628) 3,027| 601/.834 
DAS tec ean, 5,290! 42| 77) 808) 497| 4,866] 3,614) 752)/.828 
bd aes ee a 5,082} 44) 18) 367! 574| 4,084) 2,942/1,142|.72 
'POtal. ste 50,967) 462) 455)2,318)4,185/43,547 |386,958|6,589).848 
*Kindergarten | 6,651) 74)....| 264) 946) 5,367| 2,3828/3,039|.434 


*Kindergarten course two years. 
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PROMOTION OF PUPILS JANUARY AND JUNE 


1911I—BY SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
é January | June 
® ov 
rm md 
SCHOOL th Hs 5p iH 
. » a) cD) » a) >) 
2 2 s ap ND = s i) 
o 3S (as) o it las} 
r= | em it = S Fy 
on as] fl ® on x ee oD) 
— re u = as rel de 'g 
an) a) Ay <q eo fe, Ay <{ 
Mean average.... 858  .80 829 CVO PRB pee at Ys 
Abington Avenue...|/6B| .909 | .84 .874 |5B| 851 | 8388 | .844 
Alexander Street..../8A| .757 | .777 | .767 |3A| .868 | .871 | .869 
PLTVTiat LVCCUA eae fice 6A} .85 .888 | .839 IGA} .9382 | .852 | 892 
Avon Avenue....... SAIC. 9385-) 85151 ..898) |SAl 901-1 853.) 82e 
Belmont Avenue....|8A| .876 | .794 | .835 |SA! .861 | .834 | .847 
Bergen Street...... 8A} 875 | .801° | .888 |8A|-:857 | .828 | .842 
PiamuStreet .6 5 eK IZA ie he, ULE yok tS aes TOT Mrs peer 
Bruce Street.......j/6B| .907 | .864 | .885 |6B| .798 | .858 | .828 
Burnet Street...... SA| .914 | .845 | .879 |8A} .901 | .844 | *.872 
Camden Street....../6B) .861 | .838 | .849 |6B| .865 | .863 S64 
Central Avenue.....|8A| .79 715 | .752 |8A| .845- | .78 812 
Charlton Street.....|/7A| .965 | .877 | .921 |SB| .921 | .869 | .895 
Chestnut Street...../8A| .787 | .828 | .8O7T |8A! .759 | .894 | .827 
Highteenth Avenue..|8A| .818 | .789 | .803 |SA} .862 | .78 21 
Hlizabeth Avenue.../5B/ .81* | .S95°)..... 5B} .923*| .968: |. 
Hlliot Street ...... 8A} .889 | .849 | .869 |SA; .912 | .824 S68 
Fifteenth Avenue...|7B) .706 (ON eyo lites o-Uaey date itd As OM ee 
Fourteenth Avenue. |S8A| .87 90 885 |8A| .85 87 | .86 
MOPAT ICI ec et tetsce ee SA Pel TOha: kOe RC OO UIA ieee tk rede) woe 
Hamburg Place.....|8A| .818 | .79 804 |8A} .864 | .862 863 
Hawkins Street..../6B| .778 | .845 | .811 |6B| .801 | .875 | .838 
Hawthorne Avenue. |8A} .932 | .849 | .89 /8A| .914 | 886 | .90 
Johnson Avenue....|2B]..... G55 RO DN Ne ZBin ite 915 Heate® 
Lafayette Street....|/8A! .871 | .732 | .801 |8A| .849 | .807 | .828 
Lawrence Street....|5A} .923 | .88 901 |5A| .88 837 | .858 
PABCOUMNS eae ee. a 6B} .86 pe 19 IGA 8125 2.795 :)}-:803 
Livingston Street...|4B]..... fit Ra ey ae AB toy, 81 re 
NACIOR Fete eset TB! .93 828 | .879 |7A| .902 | .854 | .878 
Miller Street........|8A] .864 | .79 827 |SA) .859 | .84 849 
Monmouth Street...|6A} .8938 | .802 | .847 |6A| .842 | .849 | .845 
Morton Street...... 8A} .788 | .799 | .783 |8A} .902 | .839 | .87 
Newton Street..... 8A} .851 | .801 | .826 |8A! .897 85 hes 
Normal & Training..|4A]..... BAG hae cs 4B hose Sy Dads once 
North Seventh St.../8A| .853 | .676 | .764 |SA| .836 | .796 | .816 
Oliver Street....... 8A) .892 | .76 826 ISA! .914 | .821 | .867 
LET ag I gc 08s ci ae a gees abe Re Me iE Me DAL SiO". 0D 
Peshine Avenue..../2B/..... Tae As lea, 7.5: Se 126 
Ridze Street.) wa. : AW ok te. < Natal econ Mabe ene SBint 926 
Roseville Avenue...|5B} .902*| .79 |..... AB OFLA S69 seo: 
Seventh -Avenue....|7A| .877 | .806 | .841 |8B| .921.| .80 S86 
South Street....... 6A} .855 | .739. | .797 |6A| .94 Ok SBA 
South Highth Street|S8A} .894 |; .802 | .848 |SA} .903 | .861 | .882 
South Market Street|SA| .889 | .75 819 |8A!} .906 | .829 | .867 
South Tenth Street./8A| .86 | .73 | .795 |SA/ .834 | .759 | .796 
Summer Avenue....|8A/ .863 | 839 | .851 |SA/ .896 | .848 | .872 
Summer Place...,...|/6B| .929 | 896 |} .912 |6B), .923 | .878 | .90 
Sussex Avenue..... TA! S81 TTT | .798 \TA| .897 | .897 | .897 
Thirteenth Avenue..|/SA| .871 | .844 + .857 |SA! .876 | .847 | S861 
Walnut Street...... ABT: SEs Patecab ons 4B ii as arent) Shree ee 
Warren Street..... 5A| .66 TOS TATU SAL 812 (901° bh ISt. 
Washington Street..|8A} .878 | .748 | .8138 |SA| .846 | 815 | .Sh6 
Waverly Avenue,..../6B) .896 | .S57 876 |6B| .918 | .845 | S881 
Webster Street..... AP a cies 714 Late ae 7 


* One class only. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS COMPARED 


Percent. Percent. 
of of 


enroll- number 
piesa at ogc aethy 
Grummar Number Per cent. entered tered entered 
YEAR énrollment Er whestes peuaatee aol ppt ats school 
1 G2 taahant 7,234 785 10.8 563 rey Tek 
IQO3tscen 7,938 850 10.7 616 Fe 72.4 
EQOA Sie ss, 8,670 920 10.6 735 8.4 79.8 
EGOS a tus O;40 7 251,030 10.9 780 8.2 yA 
LQOO Gagan 10,319 1,039 10. 716 6.9 68.9 
TOO Ree re: 10,550:4 078 9.3 715 6.1 66.3 
TOO anne 2:5 12,270 1,267 10.3 830 6.7 65.5 
TQOQuitae:. 13,408 1,404 10.9 057 7.1 65.3 
LOlOoin ok 14,535 1,729 11.8 1,039 yas 60.1 
POT Rua 15,408 1,869 1g 42 a ip Be 72 59.8 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
otal senrolmentasceg Seas ake ae ne area ae 208 
Number received from High School, Feb. 1, 1911. 52 
Average enrollment: i777 Wa): cee Ee Re eS ~ 206 
AVEeTaPe attendance says, ayy wet eines bn elton oe rate: 198 
Number of graduates, IgII: 
January— 
(rene ralt COUDSE sf taincct cs ke ser erase Mier Sane 39 
June— 
CreneralyCOMrsegcsais satis ate tone ie ener cee raced 45 
JT otal tase kee Races eal at Caen eee 84 


Total number of graduates since the organization 
Of thexschao ease ere eae oa a ena eee eee ee Ae ae 1,395 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils enrolled 
in each grade of the high schools during the past year, in- 
cluding those received from the grammar schools in Febru- 


ary, IQII: 
Grade Males Females Total Aiea 
enrollment 
MIFSt year te e031 869 1,700 59. 
Second year. 310 311 621 a 
Third year.. 147 214 361 hip 
Fourth year. 98 126 224 8. 
etal ic tac: 1,386 1,520 2,900 100. 
HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 
Wee ——Total enrollment Average sea: 
Year entered Males Females Total enrollment ance 
1902 563 609 S603 51,475% “1,124 1,040 
1903.. 616 654 StHieel Sloe V1 tOus-T,030 
TOBA. 735 704 928°. 1,630" 5239 .1,160 
1905.. 780 BIE eT OA0 Nel O24. TAs 4s 17342 
1906.. 716 BHO ed Oo (14052) 13492" nL, 400 
OTs Aaa Re OSS sel Oso 20IGrrieh 2h IAA 
1g908.. 830 O90 7 T1s1R6.8- 23120? 1,602. 1527 
TOO O57) IG DIO we, 1200.5 2,379), 1014. 1y720 
Cory sed 30 O20 sth e4.2 2.054 12 0870 oT O54 
Pde. a LT Oe bate 2 1,520,9'-1 2,000, 2,202; 2,002 
Number Number. ——Number of graduates 
f 4 Year Commercial 
Year classes teachers courses course Total 
i898 whey eee ay, 46 121 9 130 
BK i 33s 37 48 118 2 120 
TOOA GE... 38 48 93 13 106 
POO ee acs 45 54 104 25 129 
LOOT. 45 55 123 18 141 
RO a et 43 50 118 17 135 
TODS rc tt 49 62 134 20 154 
Ae, 8,0 area 55 63 170 20 190 
IQI0 8.3.2: 60 71 152 29 181 
TOIL 66 89 215 I 210 


185 


Increase 
over I9IO 


107 
80 
23 
A2 


Per cent. 
of attend- 
ance 


92.5 
93:3 
93.0 
93.6 
Q4.2 
94.7 
94.9 
Q5.1 
93.6 
93.6 


Per cent. 
of 
graduates 


8.8 
7-9 
6.4 
6.7 
7.2 
6.7 
Feo 
7-9 
6.8 
7-4 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Ioll 

Number of pupils enrolled: IQII 1910 

Malesia ee nk. note dete i hoteles 6,990 6,695 

TP ermaless Sora. viv arene areas: aie 175353 6,928 

Rotale 2 raha ute cornet one 14,343 13,623 
[flCreaSewEries 4s athe iry eee : 720 

Average enrollment ........ -10,885 9,857 
Increase si Eiiees eee es 1,028 

Averagecattendances ia us wns 9,437 8,544 
Tricrea sen Yk eae i Sete 893 

Peér cent:.of ‘attendance 0. 86.7 86.6 
TNGLeaSe Sie Si Mirena es I 

Number? ofsclasses mane ch 330 306 
InoreaseQee Reo eh Vow 24 

Number of teachers employed 460 425 
INeheasec tei tt eka ae oe 35 


The following exhibits the ages of children attending 
summer schools: 


AGES _ Males Females Total 

Between 4 and 5........ 346 383 729 
ys BOs mln gore) (Sete Sheetal 523 5dT 1,080 
age Ae Pe eke ee 706 703 15409 
f TARE Henke ae : 769 814 1,583 
a $3 ver Oe REET SO ce 804. 9338 1,187 
4: 8 Lin ccirm dt Miia eters aad 790 881 1,671 
oe PO AES EARL ge cae 780 848 1,628 
Gy Ba Bova rad Se FUN Pe a Lad 815 1,542 
“ Ligh alent eee cna 629 630 1,259 
‘ Le he en de 5381 484 1,015 
x SL SOT by ake Mieale wnat 283 216 499 
Si He) aks 16 haha baste & 86 ‘69 pahek Fats 
ah qm eggs) tea brpepe oe as 14 16 30 
od LTO LR we tora, be 2 4 6 
LOCALS SE fae 6,990 7/853 14,343 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BAST ONENESS YE RS 


No. of No. of Average Average 
YEAR teachers classes Enrollment enrollment attendance 
LAOS. Cin Se cape as I7I 132 8,073 5,762 4,958 
LOOA Me todas ee 195 145 8,546 5,916 ; 
1 Coral) HN fas Mae a 224 153 8,548 6,170 5,168 
TOQOG> sates 3S eer Mert 236 160 9,516 6,345 5,495! 
TOO Tice eae 280 195 10,299 7,002 6,127 
LOOR Tice nie Be ee 378 256 13,511 9,487 8,337 
TOOO eS Fae eat a 383 262 12,712 9,016 7522 
TOTO. ne tauedl GRP ons 425 306 13,623 9,857. * 8544 


TOIT Pare eee ea ee 460 pe aa0) 14,343 10,885 0,437 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
IQII 
Average daily attendance 
Average|Num- 
Playground From 10 to 15 | gnder eh Migae 
_ years of 18e |10 years| Total /parents|teach 
Males {Females of age cee 
Belmont Avenue.... 195 236 202 633 7 if 
Bergen Street...... 150 157 61 368 7 
*Bruce Street...... 76 ae Te 80 267 eS 
Burnet Street...... 65 56 108 229 3 
Camden Street..... 189 216 269 674 10 
Central. Avenue.... 173 216 194 583 8 
Highteenth Avenue. 197 107 514 818 18 1 
Elizabeth Avenue... 80 87 158 ha ts a f 
Fourteenth Avenue. 214 1S 39 384 9 
BU GAIT GUYS els. a crate je ete 119 98 199 416 6 
Hamburg Place.... 74 90 253 417 3 
Hawkins Street.... 153 154 LZ 479 5 
Lafayette Street.... (pe 102 154 327 ys 
Monmouth Street... 76 124 147 347 5 
Morton Street...... 226 239 299 764 13 
Newton Street..... 165 176 208 549 18 
Oliver Street....... 33 68 271 372 7 
Seventh Avenue.... e 92 Ld. 276 3 
South Street....... 58 103 135 296 5 | 
South Highth Street; 120 121 68 309 13 | 
State Street........ 61 30 168 259 4 | 
Sussex Avenue..... 116 107 184 407 22 
Thirteenth Avenue.. 179 papas’ 259 661 12 
, Washington Street. 112 102 135 349 10 
Potale- 1921 35% 7% 2,975 | 3,146 | 4,888 | 10,509 182 |**165 
+ LOL re 2,085 | 2,281 | 8,940 8,306 165 134 
__ Increase..... } 800 | 8684} % 448.|° 2.208 | 417) 31 
* Transferred to Warren Street, July 31st. ike 
** Two supervisors and two special teachers included. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEARS 
IQI1O AND IQII 
Number of pupils enrolled: IQII IQIO 
"4S SU Gy BY eR IRN aR Nh Os Sa nr are Se ea 9,093 8,510 
LAS er NLA eC, UO GL PSE eg ES eRe eee nee ra ips s 5,160 
Fe sr OR | at eae an RE oa a el the a Aaa 14,810 13,670 
dncreasesa gros bse tae as ye ole 1,140 
Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Eilenientary PSCHOOIS) ii. is.c ete eRe 8,907 9,135 
PAI SCHOGIO HET reithe Oo Riithon Le erat eek 4,869 3,424 
PICA I. SCNOOLN cade 2A. Sy Pree eee 1,034. I,III 
Ria ere Dearth Soke cx RK ae aia te Ra ert oe, anes 14,810 13,670 


1,140 
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Average enrollment: 


Elementary /schoolsii cu c/s.tic ale vit sas 4,572 3,047 
High Sschuols ee ens Gein arenes Shee 2,060 1,539 
Drawitig YSchoole: ava ers ee sar 630 504 
WMOtala? 2. c8 Seo tt Ca a eee eee eee 7,202 6,080 
TNGKeASEH a Ok eel ene eceenecs ee 1,182 
Average attendance: 
Eletyentary” schoolsth oi, (a teuseae sakes 3,506 3,235 
High tschoodlsinirncy te ven ee ee mee eet 1,623 1,282 
Drawings. school Svghs pete cntane, Bale tere 563 539 
Ota nue or ee ae Sutt Sterte Gabe 415,002. 5,056 
TRETEASE SE As eS hal ee Ce eee 636 
Per cent. of attendance: 
Hletnefitary? schoolstiak wii ig en Ae 76.6 81.9 
High Pschoolse eck. Sa oes ccs te Paice SeeNNE Nese 78.7 83.3 
Drawine sschool tok hon erate eee 89.9 90.5 
Hor alls evenmenschooisen. tee eee 78.3 83.1 
Decreases tare ark ee eee 4.8 
Number of teachers employed: 
Elementary: Schodlswigti uous 177 176 
Highs6choolsy:sc sac Peae ah maa aa II5 97 
Drawingwssch6ol s6 : oc hey wea eee. wears : fe) 21 
Supervisors, and special teachers......... 25 26 
Total te" Peeves Nak SU oe bree, bene 336 320 
Tncrease vist crs AS Eee Dee inc eee 16 


STATISTICS OF THE EVENING -SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST NINE YEARS 2 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of 
YEAR teachers Enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
LOO8 Vane ie ee 140 6,444 3,648 2,935 . 80.4 
TOOA ere ey keke 176 Finre 3,075 3,203 _ 80.5 
TOURS Chas tare ak. 190 7,716 4,277 3,509 82. 
YOOO> Mula. Gite 206 8,242 4,481 3,747 83.6 
LOOP: ee ee 253 10,663 5,293 4,390 82.9 
LOOG hittin nee 320 13,594 6,666 5,027 84.4 
1600'S chao Ree aL 13,971 7,305 6,184 84.6 
AQIS Pe eee oe 320 13,670 6,080 5,050 83.1 
TOL inl eee 3360 14,810 7,262 5,692 78.3 


BREESE RONES 


FIRST~ COURSE 


Number Aggregate Average 

Centre of lectures attendance attendance 
Abington Avenue ......... 9 3,200 355 
Alexandermsotreet 0 ne 8 1,975 246 
AVOIA Vet 40 7m ena: 9 2,975 330 
Belmont. Avenue acai tae 8 3,050 381 
SET Hen Street ence we aces 8 3,150 393 
Bruce Street sain g aac ate 9 2,700 300 
BlhotsStreét hae che cone ey IO 


5,400 540 
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Number 


Centre ot lectures 
Miter Hurrell sie ce eee 10 
Fourteenth Avenue........ 10 
PPPOE eos, Foca eh te aes 8 
BLADE Ses bACR ies Ooh tei 3 8 
tawthiorme sw venue ©. 0.5 10: 9 
bextavette:  otreeton sree as 8 
RSC ERD Wi by fac feat COO ore Ae eR 8 
DPOCONs StTeel. ae et 8 
North Seventh Street...... 10 
Pupitesiabratynii us . es ey ee 10 
south siohth Street oc. 24: 9 
Warren Street.:..... Beta 8 
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SECOND COURSE 
Centre Svar 


PLTIOTOM HAV ENNC sta. e: ts 


Alexander Street....... ets Soret: 
OTP RUANV CNN CS 3 Me oie eee oke 9 
Belmont Avenue......:... 8 
Gr erotin tT LCeh tar st Cas on a 8 
Lie SE RLS eso) ol ol Oe 9 
EPO ROLT Cet eis. Gaels estes IO 
Cob lad abs ee aN ea a ees eee Rea II 
Fourteenth. Avenue........ 10 
PRATT iter og. atk ee Se ea 8 
PAA Oe ACO soak foots 8 
Hawthorne Avenue........ 8 
PEATAVCILEL wat teet ile fice | 8 
ECV A EETSY a OR SP Re tia A TA 8 
Motion Streets.2 essere. 8 
North- Seventh Street...... 1O 
MabitcrlMibiarys. <3 i588. II 
South Eighth Street....... 9 
WV arlene otlesPr ae: ve vie. ti 8 

Second’ Course. 7.4) 53 167 

Wirst(OMrses oh seca. 167 


Aggregate 
attendance 


35275 
55750 
2,475 
3,350 
4,350 
3350 
2,170 
5,050 
33075 
I 9 IO 
4,475 
L,I 50 


62,930 


Aggregate 
attendance 


~ 3,100 
1,625 
3,050 
35310 
2,050 
2,775 
3:995 
5,150 
5,800 
1,800 
1,950 
4,350 
3,600 
2,225 
5,000 
35475 
2,050 
4,650 
2,250 


62,715 


62,930 - 


125,645 
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Averages 
attendance 


327 
575 
399 
418 
483 
418 
271 
631 


Average 
attendance 


387 
203 
Sieh, 
413 
256 
308 
ee 
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BoARD OF EDUCATION. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 
TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, 
NUMBER OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 


Enrollment 
. at a 
NAME OF SCHOOL is 158] of 
Out me] w&S 
2 2 et am 5 
= | = BO} 30 
& © SS PALES 
qa cs A tolde 
Hlementary 
English Department 
Alexander. Street........- 934). SL 1441" 69} "53 
Belmont Avenue......... 177) 104) 281) 178) 137 
Bergen “Street... fescar ces 87| 108} 195} 1038 79D 
Burhet Street sy. ch cease e 139| 60) 199) 98 74 
ContralA venue... .e> <2" 309| 175) 484! 2438) 191 
Highteenth Avenue...... 165}. 148] 308) 193] 144 
Era mci eo eee nts 283). 152) 485! 280) 159 
Hamburg Plaee, jo sesh. 200} 167} 367| 233) 179 
Lafayette Street......... 216) 278) -854\> 215) :179 
Morton oStreet se. 2 tees 266; 155| 421} 193] 150 
Newton Street.........¢% 191 6O)7 7 20132 90 
Seventh Avenue.......7.. 251 48} 299) 179] -128 
South= Street sec .ca eb ices 182} 124), 306) 108) 75 
South Highth Street..... 180; 171) 351) 185| 148 
South Market Street....| 195) 58) 253) 118) 91 
South Tenth Street...... 206) 181| 3887} 248} 199 
Thirteenth Avenue....... 139). 129 268) 151) .121 
Washington Street....... 189) 145) - 384} 182) 1382 
3,028 | 2,109) 5,637 3,058 2,329 
Foreign Department | 
Belmont Avenue........- 421| 181 602} 266! 215 
Bergen’ Street nceciiki ts ctr 36 19 Deis ae 22 
Central Avenue...:...... 134 TG) y WELSO 4 era 
Eighteenth Avenue...... ZIGGIES mood ny Lou pred 
Bingarlelinaeies uae nin aera 94/ 20)| 114) 45) 26 
Hamburg: Place... ve 149} 21). ~170)--107) 77 
Lafayette Street..u..:... 253 Tie 2 (Ol) OS 93 
Morton (Streeticen sec ten 292) 117 409). 154; 119 
Newton Streets o25 cance’: 171 10} 181 83 64 
Seventh Avenue.........-. 384 5) 3889) 162, 127 
SOUTH Street ics. ck cee 57 1 58) 21 1S 
South Eighth Street..... 25)| - 28 DSiee eo meme 
South Market Street..... 90: 5 95| 44 30 
South Tenth Street...... 83} 32); 115) - 64) 54 
Thirteenth Avenue....... 187) 37) 174 96) 82 
Washington Street....... 85 19 104 Goleseed. 
2,627) 648) 3,270)1,514)1,177 
High 
Barringer Gymnasium .,| 167|..... 167 57 44 
Bergen’ Street. 5.2.7 bs 298} 698} 996) 342) 279 
ey Hit eo N Name ene ele Prey eh oe 507) 461 968| -409) 3824 
Mra wiclisig sicss tis kietesaicre 193} 373) 566) 225) 158 
Hamburg Place....2...3 266} 436) 702) 442) 369 
Morton Street... 050.02. 353| 299] 652) 220} 153 
Thirteenth Avenue....... 307} 511; 818) 365) 296 
2,091|2.778| 4,869 )2,060|1,623 
Fawcett Drawing........ 847) 187] 1,034) 630) 563 
Summary ] 
Elementary 
Hnglish Department... |3,528/2,109) 5,637|3,058 2,329) . 
Foreign Department.. .|2,627| 643) 3,270/1,514/1,177 
Total EBlementary......:. 6,155|2,752| 8,907|4,572'3,506) . 
SPI OT Se Ce a oerte aae 2,091|2,778| 4,869|2,060/1,623| . 
Ser PVT UNV LITE schon a in | 847| 187) 1,084) 680) 563 
Total for all evening ; 
SCHOOISSia sc ue toners 9,093'5,717'14,810' 7,262 5,692 


ae Teachers 
4 ® 
wH n 

1S) M 
afl pe ® |Aggregate 
OS ote Ss | annual 
H 2 ie c = salary 
Bal Al az le 
.769 sy 2 1 $ 785.00 
.769 6 4 6 2,441.00 
ef Gl 3 1 fe 963.00 
oe, Se eee + 963.00 
.785 Sissies 9 2,035.00 
743 7 2 7 2,247.00 
.69 Uae 8 1,863.00 
.76 Olas 7 1,638.00 
.834 8 1 8 2,135.00 
at rere dibonereys 8 1,824.00 
.683 4 1 4 1,235.00 
12 4 2 4 1,572.00 
.693 4 1 3 995.00 
802 6 1 6 1,685.00 
ALK 4 1 5 1,460.00 
.804 7 1 x 1,910.00 
80) Dicrdate 6 1,395.00 
872| 5). 6| 1,460.00 
.761| 97) 17} 101} $28,606.00 
805) 11 1; 10) $ 2,970.00 
-T85 Aig ae 1) x 273.00 
‘gga ay ler nae 450.00 
721 ip 1 6 1,911.00 
573 Doras 1 225.00 
.716 Siaie ee 3 819.00 
187 Dy erases iy 1,125.00 
.768 ts 2 5 2,890.00 
TTD pay |e te 3 675.00 
.78 7 ft 6 1;911.00 
.726 tS Nethe 1 225.00 
178 Le, 1 225.00 
.68 7 | ie 2 450.00 
.854 Dns 2 450.00 
.855D 4). 4 1,080.00 
907 AN See oy 450.00 
rg Hf ea) 5} 54) $16,129.00 
-763 Deke eee 
817). 13 9 7,917.00 
188} . 17 7 9,212.00 
.702}. 6 9 5,576.00 
835 Lt 9 7,305.00 
.697 9 3 4,435.00 
SSO Stace. tees 7 7,315.00 
787 71| 44) $42,488.00 
.899 18 a 11,444.00 
761; 97| 17| 101) $28,606.00 
CT 59 Hie) 64 16,129.00 
766|“156} 22) 155 44,735.00 
787|....| Tl) 441, 42,488.00 
.899 18 1 11,444.00 
783 | *118'*218'*$105,662.0 


*Includes twenty-five special teachers and supervisors. 


E. F. GUILBERT, ArcHiTECT 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT, ENGINEER 


BoARD OF EDUCATION. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS (1911) 
TABLE SHOWING THE. ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, 


NUMBER OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 
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} 


o 
1S) 
a No. of | Teach- 
Enrollment om $ |S] classes ers 
ra) a dq 
: Bova pe ie Be ey 
= = eS 
NAMF OF SCHOOL ® tes Ord oe che 
an a — Sita ee, 
n c > e és z a3 | ER] ob | q n 
al e¢\/<l2)4/| 8] 2] 2/8isl aigigisl = 
x5) a 29] g g ran ey 9 |S) ¢E =| cb) 5 
es = 2 oo = 3 ® BN ee ey fel atest Mics & Sa ie 
oO fa) — Say ra > > Ors) kA ey & ® 
pe pda iptv ea = 8 ae tia Mia lolnial & 
Avon Avenue.......... nee @ igi 74) OE 382 OOaZO0o cl oT Sot Los AOS Lh. Ol Zhe tondiee ae 
Belmont Avenue....... 381| ‘505| 886) 105! 576) 205) 629) 531].845} 1} 10) 1) 7} 3) 19 
Bergen Street......... | 280) 221| 451) 42) 263) 146) 373) 317).848| 1) 4] 3] 2I-. 13 
Bruce: Streets ai ../.. 34 156); -169|0 325) 3511) 2216158. 2021-173 8h6h be 4c et 9 
Burnet Street. ..).235:. 166; 198) 359! 39) 169! 151) 273] 246'.902) 1] 4).2) 3)...| 12 
Camden Street......... 262! 278! 540| 72! 349) *119) 3876) 323|.86 | 1} 7) 1} 38) 1} 14 
Central Avenue....... 163} 202| 365; S81] 179; 105] 242) 2138).878] 1} 4) 2|..) 1 9 
Charlton Street......; 299; 310; 609) 115) 319] 175) 471) 422|.896) 2} 7| 3} lj...) 17 
Highteenth Avenue....| 192) 250) 442) 36) 267) 189) 324) 286).882) 1}; 5) 2) 4; 1) 14 
Fifteenth Avenue...... 245| 294. 589) 46) 3845) 148) 472) 425).901) 1} 5) 2} 6) 1) 16 
Fourteenth Avenue.,...| 219) 218) 487) 39) 250) 148) 384) 301/.864) 1) 4/ 3} 4! 1) 18 
ATK Hap bee aes A 869} 287) 656) 94] 341) 221) 468) 411).877) 1| 6) 2; 6| 1)°17 
Hamburg Place....... 208) 342) 640) 70} 411) 159) 584) 472).808] 1; 8 2} 1) 1) 15 
Hawkins Street....... 134} 161; 295) 47) 196) 52; 215) 174/.811) 1; 4) 1j..} 1 7 
Hawthorne Avenue....| 150) 1383 283 2 blend Oo 93 239) 206).86°|/ 1} 5) 1) 2} 2 9 
Lafayette Street....... 189| 223} 412) .60) 240) 112) 360) 317)|.881) 1) 7 2} 1|/...| 14 
PESOIS OT es coke’, cor | 181| 205) 386) 48}. 229} 109| 292) 243).831/ 1! 6) 2} 1) 2) 11 
Monmouth Street..... 4 244) 329) 573 860}. 143) 452); 881).845)-1)-. 8) 2 2h, i) 17 
Morton Street........ 453} 440| 893) 122) 452! 319) 655) 598}.912/ 1; 8] 2; 5) 1; 19 
Newton. Street........ 414] 858| 772); 99] 488) 185) 583) 458/.859/.1) 10/ 1} 4/ 2} 18 
Oliver Street....<..... 125) 144 269) 56] 1538) 60) 179) 157|.878) 1) 4/ 1]..|...)/ %8 
Seventh Avenue....... 431| 348) - 779) 135] 522) 122) 627) 540).862) 2} 10] 1] 6|...| 24 
SOULE SILECt ee ae 151/ 174| 325) 67) 189} 69|~. 229) 199).87 | 1) 4) Tl.a4... 9 
South Highth Street...| 194) 208) 402; 27) 228) 147) 296) 267/.904/ 1; 4] 2) 3) 1) 11 
South Tenth Street...| 193) 169) 3862) 34] 191] 137} 302) 270).897| 1) 4) 2) 38)...} 12 
Sussex Avenue........ 198} 239 437 56) cepa 27s SOL. ato} cOO) ski oO, Shi giwwel, eb 
Thirteenth Avenue....| 234) 226 460) 61] 245! 154/ 333) 288/.863) 1| 6) 2} 3).../ 16 
Warren + Street.:.2.0).0 <3 173| 176 .849| 82] 191] 76) 285] 205/.874| 1). 4) 2)..| 2 8 
Washington Street....| 148; 122; 270) 34} 166) 70) 191} 166).87 | 1} 38/1] 1|... 8 
Waverly Avenue...... 227; 218) 445) - 59) 276} 110) 349) .808).882) 1) 7] 2) 2)...] 15 
ED Ed eto Mee the ces 6,990! 7,353 14,343 11,9241 8,433) 3,986'10,885 9,437! .867/321172!53173 |*36)\*424 


*Includes forty special teachers and supervisors. 
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BoArRD OF EDUCATION. 


COST OF SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


The. following tables show the amount appropriated each 
year by the state and by the city for the support of the 


public schools of this city for the last ten years; 


also, the 


amount expended by the city for school house construction 
and for general school maintenance. 


RECEIPTS 
For current expenses 
City For 
Year appropria- buildings Total 
tion and | State appro- Total and sites 
other priation 
sources } 
1901 |$553, 875.26 |$ 377,086.00 |$ 930,961.26 |$ 4,000.00 |$ 934,961.26 
1902 561, "242. 84 | 420,562.79 981,805.63 105, 343.35-)) 45 087, 141.98 
1903 635, 994.56 437,279.01 | .1,073,273.57 121, 934. 00 | 1 195, 207. 57 
1904 711,567.78 451,253.37 | 1,162,821.15 220'163.21 i 382, 984. 36 
1905 | 831,724.31 476,558.17 | 1,308,282.48 714,642.18 2 022, 924. 66 
1906 960, 317.45 | 513, "596. 63 | 1,473,914.08 ~ 720, 449,32 2'194,363.40 
1907 843,378.14 | 778, 819.86 | 1,622,198.00 | 1 179, 481.92 | 2,801,679.92 
1908 ac mo. )| 948, 547. 1 Ra Baie ee 948,547.19 La 3.80 949,650.99 
1908-9 | 374,914.12 | 1,609,989.63 1,984,908.75 | 1,602, 376. 42 | 3,587, 280. 17 
1909-10 | 860, 849.07 | 1, 218, 647.15 | 2,079,496.22 | 1, 359, "770.07 3, 439. "266. 29 
1910-11 | 932. 183.66 | 1, "314, 463.52 | 2,246,647.18 43,993.27 25 289, 940.45 
EXPENDITURES 
sae For current | For buildings | 
-Year expenses and sites Tota 
1901 | $ 929,000.12 $ 2,386.71 $ 931,386.83 
1902 | 986,667.14 20,618.43 1,007,285.57 
1903 1,077,735.90 215,341.28 1,293,077.18 
1904 1,159,950.24 202,007.63 1,361,957.87 
1905 1,284,675.98 327,898.42 1,612,574.40 
1906 1,480,052.61 649,086.05 2,129,1388.66 
1907 1,637,706.96 577,807.78 2,215,514.74 
1908 (6 mo.) 950,671.47 222,329.79 1,173,001.26 
1908-9 1,930,514.45 630,901.05 2,561,415.50 
1909-10 2,018,170.95 692,581.95 2,710,752.90 
1910-11 2,199,524.79 1,134,800.35 3,004,325.14 
EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED 
ea ger ne . For 
; For | |, For |. medical For For 
Year teachers teachers inspectors’| janitors’ officers’ 
_ Salaries pensions salaries salaries salaries: 

1901 I$ 676,783.31 | .le.csee ‘| $750.00 | $ 59,334.00 | $19,590.56 
1902 Net 724 O64 BS Wink aces shaite 3, 00: 60,401.00 21,643.96 
1903 798,787.79 $ 325.00 3,013.50 65,159.13 22 354.49 
1904 867,753.29 2,110.00 4,813.50 67,815.05 23,456.10 
1905 946,974.19 2,912.50 4,840.17 71,101.25 b 26,047.97 
1906 | 1,057,880.64 5,007.00 4,855.50 76,610.48 30,522.20 
1907 1,196,719.58 9,414.00 5,361.62 90,287.36 36,675.85 
1908 an mo.) 757,622.75 7,244.55 3,199.6 48,746.40 20,904.59 

1908-9 | 1,895,706.14 15,057.84 7,246.62 101,174.99 49,807.80 
1909-10 1,498,363.19 | 16,951.68 13,610.25 105,176.03 48,227.90 
1910-11, 1616.876.65 | 20,714.21 | 18,559.01 | 112.072.24 | _56.907.89 


oa 


7 
| 
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EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED (Continued). 
For For 

For furniture For For For manual 
Year text books, and repairs heating fuel training 
ete. supplies apparatus supplies 

1901 $385,891.53 | $19,748.09 |$54,304.55 |$15,535.48 $21,025.53. $ 2,477.01 
1902 38,235.92 23,978.88 | 61,050.47 | 15,195.20 | 15,176.21 te 278, 36 
1903 47,265.32 29,601.99 | 41,239.28 | 17,081.75 | 22,746.46 6,169.13 
1904 48,023.07 27,780.48 | 41,464.77 | 21,901.05 | 24,451.58 5,661.17 
1905 56,562.99 22,843.92 | 59,092.27 | 19,641.59 | 26,307.39 5,795.55 
1906 65,200.63 59,810.22 | 75,864.69 | 17,655.52 | 25,472.51 9,378.66 
1907 70,964.00 61,755.46 | 63,819.01 | 19,311.09 | 28,951.47 | 12,702.80 
1908 (6 mo.)| 38,442.39 9,153.33 | 18,211.10 2,033.26 | 18,082.34 4,549.38 
1908-9 76,805.69 71,851.08 | 91,079.18 | 12,852.25 | 36,403.95 | 12,758.08 
1909-10 88,971.52 54,473.05 | 63,832.28 9,417.35 | 31,776.31 | 15,116.32 
1910-11 98 221.61 49,127.08 | 71,911.81 | 14,322.22 | 38, 505.85 | 13 926. 27 

EXPENDITURES Sea (Concluded). 
For , 
Year light ee For For For For Miscel- 

power rents water /jinsurance!playgr’ds| laneous 

1901 $ 5,975.92 | $5,524.61 "$2,385.87 $1,683.10 | $2,500.00 $ 5,493.56 
1902 6,795.98 5,425.17 2,097.16 375.92 2,730.35 2'328.18 
1903 7,481.70 5,520.00 2,600.67 1,745.08 2,933.47 3,761.08 
1904. 9,211.88 5,833.00 Shido 146.33 2,468.01 3,939.83 
1905 11,088.35 5,546.97 3,310.91 112.45 2,864.94 | 19,632.87 
1906 11,611.10 {yay OG OS cries aay 5,599.56 | 22,035.55 
1907 14,865.18 5,502.84 4,881.66 119.88 6,904.00 9,391.16 
1908 (6 mo.)| 10,123.52 2,328.00 4,445.80 | ........ 1,391.66 4,192.72 
1908-9 17,180.11 6,096.33 5,402.06 2,263.74 | 11,740.82 | 17,587.77 
1909-10 19,804.29 SP '324.67 8,294.03 1,642.25 | 17,065.92 | 22,123.91 
1910-11 > 20,482.74 ay "324.00 8,986.45 4,132.93 | 21, 809.33 29. 644.55 


EXPENDED FOR DAY SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


Same, not including ex- 


Year 


For general main- 
tenance, everything 
included 


IQOI $929,000.12 
1902 986,667.14 
1903 1,077,735-90 
1904 1,150,950.24 
1905 1,284,675.98 
1906 1,480,052.61 
1907 1,637,706.96 
1908 (6 mo.) 950,671.47 
1908-09 1,930,514.45 
1909-10 2,018,170.95 
IQIO-II 2,199,524.79 


traordinary expenditures 


for supplies, heating 


and repairs 


$855,584.07 
916,923.97 
I,011,049.98 
1,086,250.62 
1,196,183.02 
1,337,151.10 
L522.830 27 
Est. 945,671.47 
1,790,765.98 
1,914,601 1.03 
2,097 ,394.47 


Same, not including ex- 
penditures for Kvyen- 
ing Schools, Summe 


Schools, Playgrounds, etc. 


$810,298.81 
864,147.85 
947,721.77 


1,009, 


008.56 


1,095,953.50 
1,230,266.45 
1,389,271.66 
Est. 891,302.09 
1,622,651.57 
1,740,452.84 
1,901,444.87 
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The following tables show the per capita cost of day 
schools, cost of maintaining evening schools, summer 
schools, playgrounds, etc., and per capita cost of same. 


PER CAPITA COST OF DAY SCHOOLS 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 
1. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita capita capita 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance based on 1 based on 2 based on3 
IQOI 37,804 32,160 28,252 $21.40 $25.19 $28.68 
1902 40,619 32. O31) 1a) 2G.704 ar27 26.32 29.03 
1903 42,230 33,515 30,692 22.44 28.09 30.87 
1904 43,742 35,292 32,484 23.06 28.59 31.06 
1905 46,960 37,729 34,747 23-33 29.04 31.54 
1906 48,947 39,651 36,862 25.13 31.02 33-37 
1907 51,686 41,440 38,562 26.87 33.52 36.02 
1908 53,880 43,417 40,523 Year not complete. 


1908-09 55,947 45,449 42,647 29.00 35.70. 38.04 
1909-10 , 57,742 50,058 44,179 30.14 34.70 39.39 
IQIO-II 59,936 52,080 46,563 aiig2 36.51 40.83 


COST OF. MAINTAINING EVENING SCHOOLS, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, PLAYGROUNDS, ETC. 


ate Parnes MeN Rarmntnrning wires oC FIG Tc 
| NX 
LOOT Se $36,855.17 |$5,444.59/$2,500.00 ........0.)...2 2-00 '$ 485.50 $45,285.26 7 
AG OD oe ee. sess | 42,140 8017, G80.221 42, (OO. Bot 5 oe pheccal a ever sisve ses 271.75) 52,776.12 4 
LOOSE SS eee | 50,063 SOV D420 GOs ZO SS A Chat eonse ict ealieds at daekergs 610.75} 63,828.21 a 
LOOAE © Ghrca ts 60,694.64/13,0908.21| 2,468.01)..........).. 20002 981.20 77,242.06 
TODS bes 983 |. 76,835.04|18,426.00| 2,864.94, $ 954.29)......... 1,149.25 |100,229.52 
DOOG eo cetss 80,016.13 17,221.56) 5,599.56 1,608.60) $ 72.00 | 2,363.80 106, 881.65 4 
LOOT Bae rat: | 96,508.14/22,594.21| 6,904.00; 2,649.82) 874.44 3.730.50 133,259.61 ae 
OOS ie eikes | 47,928.12} 344.08) 1,391.66 1,222.45) 175.20 | 3,954.25) 55,015.76 E 
1908-9 ..... 120,067.67 /|31,082.00) 8,304.22) £1,553.49| 649.98 |° 6,457.05) 168, 114.41 » 4 
1909-10. e183 816.98 30,286.80/17,065.92. 921.95) 167.09 6, 899.45 |174, "158.19 4 
1910-11... 127 221. 24 36, 642. 37|22, 064.32 781,00) 206.72 | 9, 083.95 195, 949.60 60 ' } 
* Hxpended from January ist to July ist, 1908. Part of year only. 
* Including after’ school recreation centres. 
PER CAPITA COST OF: EVENING SCHOOLS 
Cost per Coat per Cost per 
l. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita cnupita capita 
Year enrol]meut= enrollment attendance based on 1 based on 2 based on3 
IQOI 4,462 3,048 2,330 $8.25 $12.09 $15.81 
1902 5,605 3,267 2,608 oT 12:57 16.15 
1903 6,444 3,648 2,035 7.76 13.72 17.05 
1904 7,377 3,975 3,203 8.22 15.26 _ 18.94 
1905 7,716 4,277 3,509 9.95 3.4 E706 21.89 
1906 8,242 4,481 3.747 9.70 17.85 21.35 
1907. ~=—- 10,663 5,203 4,390 9.03 18.23 21.98 
1908 =: 13,504 6,666 “Fo 7p ihe ae Pies 
1g08-9 13,971 7,305 6,184 8.53 16.32 19.28 
1909-10 13,670 6,080 5,058 8.69 19.54 . 23.49 


IQIO-II 14,810 7,262 5,692 8.59 17.51 22.35 


se 
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PER CAPITA COST OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 
1. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita capita capita 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance based on 1 based on 2 based on 3 
1899 4,353 Sues 2,075 $1.15 Ro Me $1.69 
1900 4,663 eas 2,917 1.12 Oa 1.78 
1901 5,165 3,834 3,005 1.05 $1.42 1.77 
1902 6,472 4,627 3,600 5 ie 1.65 212 
1903 8,073 5,702 4,958 1.20 1.68 1.96 
1904 8,546 5,916 5,068 1.53 PREM: 2.58 
1905 8,548 6,170 5,168 2.15 2.98 3.56 
1906 9,516 | 6,345 5,495 L.81 2.71 3.58 
1907 10,2909 7,092 6,127 2.19: 3.18 3.68 
1908-9 —-:13, 511 9,487 8,337 2.30 3:27 372 
I9Q09-IO. =-:112,712 9,016 7,522 2.38 3.35 4.02 
IQIO-II 14,343 10,885 9,437 2.55 3.36 3.88 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
To the Board of Educations 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Examiners respebtfully sub- 
mits the following report covering the school year from 
July ist, 1910, to June 30th, 1911: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD 


August 29th, 30th, and 31st—For elementary, promotion, 
substitute, principal’s clerk, and principal’s certificates. 

December 1oth—-For office clerkship. 

December 27th, 28th, and 29th—For elementary, promo- 
tion, substitute, principal’s clerk, and principal’s certificates. 

January 14th—For teacher of gymnastics. 

January 21st—For the following high school certificates : 
commercial subjects, stenography. 

April roth, 11th, and 12th—For elementary and pro-_ 
motion certificates. | 

May 6th—For the following high school certificates: 
commercial subjects, drawing and design, mechanical draw- 
ing, wood-working, iron-working, domestic art, and domes- 
tic! scrence. 

May 13th—For teacher of gymnastics, special teacher of 
mathematics in technical high school, and high school clerk- 
ship. 

One hundred twelve different examination papers were 
prepared for the above examinations. 
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NUMBER EXAMINED FOR EACH GRADE OF CERTIFICATE 


: Men 
Elementary assistant......... 6 
Primary head assistant....... 
Grammar first assistant....... ii 
| SEA ALCHED 7 iy GARE ALON QU Aopen oR a he 16 
High school com’! subjects... 40 . 
PE Asmestenoorapn yr. cde! A 3 
‘" een mimathematicg <2 27 
; “  wood-working .. 15 
P poe ILON- Working vt." I 
* ie GOMESIC alte ays x 
x ‘“ domestic science. 
. “drawing & design 3 
is Waa mech drawings. 2.05 
ef Gler KSI sane 5 
Bemrvetea ls EPAINING Uh wale sank sis i 12 
Bian pals (Clerks hak ee 
EMUStILtee etre tone alesis eh oe 
Pontes ClerkSH Ips, jot. nce cs. Haves s 
BOUTON i ARS Comer Nels ots 137 


Women 
23 
Zz 
14 


135 


Total 
29 
i, 
14 
16 


272 


Besides the above written examinations, the board held 
forty-one (41) meetings for the purpose of oral examina- 
tion of candidates, consideration of text books, and for the 


transaction of general business. 
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. CERTIFICATES GRANTED 


Number ' Certificates granted 
examined By exam. By ind. 

Cera dee 2 Ue ane get era 108 a ae 86 
Primary head assistant...... fA BF 17 
Primary vice principal........ I 5? I 
Grammar first assistant....-.. 25 23 
Grammar vice principal....... 6 nf 6 
Principals cysts bioucmete naa 6 2 
Highsschook Bnelishy aot. 3 3 

i ‘s HiS{tOTy Hp ee I I 

: AC} tos DALY SICS uaa eee 2 2 

f “ Taine II 5 

z cs mathematics 7 I 

oo: Bacony Lasupjects =t.u1 2 5 

be  powmMech.. Ura wing. a neue I 

. “ — »wood-working 4 5 

a “_ iron-working I I 

is “ domestic’ art 3 3 

iF ==) COmestiG. SCIENCE. 3 3 

“ drawing & design 3 2 > 

7 ‘“ stenography 5 3 

e 3 Clerkshitprer. acs 5 4 

= = 7 laboratory sassty.ir tt I 
Normal Schoal 2.92. tc st + I I 
Manual training....... SFOS S 2 I I 
Detectives: <iige ia) erak eas teens 6 6 
Domestic science (elem.)..... 2 I I 
substitutes <tr lear ee or ore 21 2 17 
Hyenino< school Scare; Seine eee 68 be 66 
Principals: ‘clerke: vectra tae 2 2 
Oficeacléerkshipx ita ee soars 6 2 
Phiysiealitrainine 5h eas oak 45 9 


Potala cn eh ahs ane 383 08 180 
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APPLICATIONS DENIED AND APPLICATIONS STILL UNDER 


CONSIDERATION 

SLOG cea Secret ica Serete Tey aan haart 
meiMary, VIGC. PIIVCIPal ...se seas oS 
Grammar first assistant........... 
MEM RPUCAIALS ino errr has esd la ee vein oe 
CSS a ovate) it Be 6 Oi gree Ni aoa traps meg 
i PmeratiiaHEITIALICS a's ote este lk 

ce a9 


i “mechanical drawing..... 
- ‘“ wood-working ....... 
.. “ drawing & design..... 
< me AeStENOOTAPN Yo ces Fe ok 
‘ Wes ClECRSDIP ta Phe 
PSNI LG: 628 OS 5 ON as se 
Meme rate SCHOOUIL A oa Nites, see peinia 
ICE TClOL KSI [irae s eka hints Pe aps 
PeeIGA PAINTS Pe yaw athe elees 
RS re CARE a els Me wre 


PIT DETROXAITIINECE Joy ost oar oe oe 


_ Certificates granted: 


By examinations as. spies os. 
DUSINAOTsement resi. vss ake yes 


Er OPa LS teat Seabee es ase 
Applications deniedi.:. ) i, 8.0 
Applications pending ...0. 2.04.44. 


BT OL cme Pee ee hh ee oe 


* Carried over from 1909-10. 
7 One carried over from 1909-10. 


Certificates renewed: 


EACH waa ea To eee os 
High school mathematics ... 
PE VCIiti SOOM a ieee ane tenes 


commercial subjects.... 


Still 
Denied pending 


{* 


2 


21 


- Respectfully submitted, 
E. K. SEXTON, Secretary. 


383 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS ON THE CARE AND DISTRIBU- 
‘TION OF TEXT BOOKS 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—I hereby respectfully submit my report on 
the care and distribution of text books for the year 1910- 
TOr : ek . | 

REBINDING OF BOOKS 
The first year of rebinding of books is now complete. The 


following is a part of the results obtained: 
Number of books sent to depository to be re- 


bound *on tiscarded | isis near tate 80,685 
Number of books rebound. 2.) .0.... 7 .iu.... 28,129 
Costiolrébindine ahi, as nur eet ie ae eee $6,187.22 
Gostofsamieubooks news tace 2 te aa Sar ee - 12,819.28 
Difference in cost between rebound books and | 

new cbooksSidiek iain enenia ee oes PU CARN MN SRST ep 8 


At first the binders were too anxious to return large 


percentages of books and some of the. books returned were 


not satisfactory because they had been too much worn or 
were too much soiled. The binders now understand the 
condition in which all rebound books should be returned and 
are supplying us with this kind only. The percentage of 
returned books is thereby reduced, but the investment is 
much more profitable. | 

Great improvement has also been made in the quality of 
the rebinding so that now all bindings are quite satisfactory. 

Books to be discarded are sent to the depository in Octo- 
ber and March, one month after each reorganization of the 
classes. Books to be rebound are sent to the depository in 
October, March and July, to be returned Janta first, June 
first ach September first respectively. 


a 


INVENTORIES 


The present form of inventory, which starts with the 
inventory of the préceding year, adds such books as have 
been received and deducts such books as have been sent to 


x 
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the depository, was indicated in a circular calling for the 
inventory of IQIO. 

An inventory is valuable in proportion to its reliability. 
If an inventory is desired, it is certain that it should be accu- 
rate. The form now in use seems to be the simplest to 
secure the desired information. Some of the inventories 
presented this year were not accurate, but all were a great 
improvement over those of last year. The inventories of 
1912 will, no doubt, be accurate. 

The number of books in the schools of the city as shown 
by the inventories is as follows: 


Day elementary schools..... fae etree ed Why 492,939 
Evening elementary schools..,.......... 29,170 
emtmimermecteinentary schools. 0.5. 5.24 1,029 
| Total elementary SGNOOIS ature”. 514,128 
Day high schools..... Bo ae RBar abe auas Cc eta 29,217 
PemeIne, WITT SCHOOLS e oo Gin een ols chee» 3,697 
Total high schools ANG anche SORE ic Sa 32,914 
1 CAO ETSI SS Ct Tate) Satna fe ae een aa ren aE 1,424 
Total all ecliools: 41 CARE A The en a 548,466 


LOSS OF BOOKS 


2 


Many books have been lost during the year. There are 
several reasons for this: 


Principals who maintain a well organized and efficient 
school are very busy men, and it is not surprising that some 
details escape their personal attention. Many have not 
organized a system of distribution and care of material. 

Books, in most cases, are not assigned to pupils and the 
pupils held responsible for them. The loss of books is not 
always known even by the teacher. Each book used by a 
pupil for the whole term should be assigned by number and 
the pupil held responsible for that book or for any injury 
to the same. Your Board of Education has provided labels 
for this purpose and they are being used in increasing num- 
bers. | 
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OPEN BOOK LIST 


A variety of text books on a particular subject from 
which to choose is essential to the varying conditions of a 
school system and to the conservation of the individuality 
of those engaged in the work of instruction. These are 
but a part of the reasons for an open book list, but it is not 
necessary to mention others here. The pupils receive the 
benefit, which is not inconsiderable. 

A “closed book list,” however, may be less expensive. 
It seems, then, that a medium ground, including as far as 
possible the benefits of both, is the proper course. 

A “restricted open list,’”’ such as we have in Newark, is 
the result. But when several books are listed it is not to be 
understood that a school shall use all of these books as 
class books, nor is it exercising proper economy to do so. A 
selection should be made and orders for new books should 
be confined to such selection. A book on the list is sup- 
posed to be one of the best of its kind published, and 
when ordered (i. ¢., selected by the principal) should be 
continued in use until worn out. This has not always been 
the case, especially with readers. In some cases the selec- 
tion was not carefully made, and in others new books were 
ordered before the old ones were worn out, consequently 
most schools are overstocked with readers, many having 
over thirty titles to a grade. The number of titles should be 
reduced by the wearing out of the older books before new 
ones are purchased, and the number of titles of reading 
books for any single school should be limited. 

In some schools all the geographies on the list are used 
and apparently without their use being. based upon either 
an educational or economical principle. Each principal 
should submit a plan of the use of geography text books 
for his school and his orders for class text books should 
be such as are necessary to carry out his plan. These 
recommendations are not to be construed to forbid the use 
of supplementary texts for reference. 

A great amount of money has been expended in music 
books. A plan is being worked out whereby the field here 
will be more carefully guarded, reducing the number of 
titles and the number of books. 


. 
: 
in 
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By these means the “restricted open book list” will 
permit all the freedom necessary for the welfare of the 
child and still be as economical as possible. The tax payer 
and his child are both considered. 


IN GENERAL 


A great improvement has been noted in the care of books 
by principals and teachers, and any injury done to a book 
is immediately paid for by the pupil. 

At least five hundred books not in use in certain schools 
were sent to the depository and have been placed in other 
schools where they were needed. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Thus a start has been made in the “care and distribution”’ 
of books in the schools. Much more remains to be done, 
part of which must be worked out slowly and with those 
who are responsible for the use of the books. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BK. SEXTON, 


Secretary, Board of Examiners. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE 
To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—The statistics of the past school year 
show an increase in the per cent. of attendance in all of the 
schools of one and two-tenths per cent. (1.2). The per 
cent. of attendance for the year 1909-1910 was eighty-eight 
and two-tenths per cent. (88.2); while that of the year 
IQIO-IQII is eighty-nine and four-tenths per cent. (89.4). 

The total number of days present of all pupils during 
the year 1909-1910 was eight million five hundred twenty- 
six thousand five hundred fifty-eight (8,526,558) while the 
total number of days present during the year I910-I9QII was 
eight million nine hundred sixteen thousand nine hundred 
four (8,916,904) showing a gain of three hundred ninety 
thousand three hundred forty-six (390,346) days of actual 
attendance during this year despite the fact that there were 
two less days on which the public schools were in session 
during year 1910-1911 than there were during 1909;19Q1O. 

The total number of days absent during 1909-1910 was 
one million one hundred thirty-four thousand six hundred 
eighty-five (1,134,685) while the number of days absent 
during I9I10-I9II was one million fifty-six thousand four 
hundred nineteen (1,056,419) showing a decrease in the 
actual number of days absent of seventy-eight thousand two 
hundred sixty-six (78,266). 

This large increase in the number of actual days atten- 
dance with the natural decrease in the number of days 
absent is shown despite the fact that no enrolled child has 
been taken from the roll of any class because of absence’ 
caused by illness, quarantine, or other reason and every 
child was marked either present or absent each day during 
the entire school year. The only children who .were taken 
from the roll were those who were permanently discharged 
because of removal from the city, exemption from day 
school attendance, transfer to another school, or children 
who had fulfilled all of the requirements of the law and 
had left school of their own accord. 

There were several reasons for this increase in atten- 
dance. One was the fact that there was a comparatively 
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small amount of illness of a serious nature among the 
children. Another that a considerably smaller number of 
children were absent on account of being quarantined than 
during the preceding year. Much credit is due to the De- 
partment of Medical Inspection for their untiring efforts 
to maintain this condition of good health among the pupils. 
Another reason was the increased efficiency of the atten- 
dance officers who, profiting by the,experience gained by 
them: during the two past years, had become more familiar 
with their duties and with the people in their respective 
districts. Thus they were enabled to render quicker ser- 
vice and to check immediately any tendency on the part of 
pupils to absent themselves unnecessarily from school. 

A total of twenty-nine thousand two hundred fifteen 
(29,215) cases were disposed of by the attendance de- 
partment during this school year. ‘This total includes all 
cases of truancy, absence, and non-attendance reported to 
the department by principals of public, parochial, and 
private schools. This does not mean however that this num- 
ber of different ¢hildren were reported. It has been neces- 
sary to report many of these children several times before 
the department has been able to effect a permanent cure 
and keep the children in regular attendance. Nor does it 
mean that all of these cases were those of unnecessary 
absence because upon investigation it was found that ten 
thousand eight hundred eighty-three (10,883) cases of 
absence were caused by personal illness. 

Twenty-four thousand seven hundred sixty-four (24,764) 
pupils were returned to public schools and two thousand 
seven hundred five (2,705) pupils were returned to paro- 
chial and private schools. Two thousand three hundred 
ninety (2,390) children who had not previously attended 
school in this city or who had left school illegally were 
found and placed in school. 

In accomplishing these results it has been necessary for 
the officers of the department to make eight thousand 
seven hundred fifteen (8,715) visits to public schools, one 
thousand seven hundred sixty-eight( 1,768) visits to paroch- 
ial and-private schools and forty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred thirty (47,630) visits to homes of pupils. Legal notices 
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were served upon two thousand five hundred forty (2,540) 
parents and one thousand three hundred seventy-seven 
(1,377) were summoned to appear before the Criminal 
Court. Formal complaints were made in the Criminal 
Court against forty-seven (47) parents, all of whom were 
convicted and either fined or paroled upon condition that 
they cause their children to attend school regularly. 

Two thousand nine (2,009) parents have applied to the 
department for exemption of their children from day school 
attendance in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
nineteen hundred nine which under certain conditions. per- 
mits Boards of Education to grant certificates of exemption 
from day school attendance to children over the age of four- 
teen years. Each of these applications was investigated by 
officers of the department and the condition of the family 
was ascertained as accurately as possible. Based upon the 
results of these investigations together with reports of the 
principals of the schools at which these applicants attended 
the Board of Education granted seventeen hundred (1,700) 
certificates. All children to whom certificates of exemption 
were granted were directed to attend evening school and 
each individual case has been followed up by this depart- 
ment. 

The enforcement of the existing compulsory education 
law places an enormous amount of work upon the atten- 
dance department the result of which does not seem to be | 
commensurate with the labor entailed. I desire to again 
call attention to the serious lack of conformity which still 
exists between the compulsory education law and the state 
child labor law. 

I am of the opinion that under the provisions of the 
present child labor law too much stress is laid upon the 
age qualification and too little upon the educational and 
physical qualifications. | 

Expert workers in the field of child labor throughout the 
country are agreed that the age qualification is really not 
the most important but that it should be combined with the 
qualifications of education and physical fitness in order to 
secure the most effective results from the enforcement of 
compulsory education and child labor laws. 
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I most respectfully recommend that your Board renew 
its efforts to have a law-passed during the next session of 
the Legislature which will bring the compulsory education 
law and the child labor law in closer conformity. 

Two. laws were passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture which have been helpful in the work of this department. 
One of these extends the provisions of the factory law to all 
forms of gainful occupation during hours when the public 
schools are in session. Up to the time of the passage of 
this law an employer could employ a child of any age at 
any occupation, except in a factory, with perfect safety to 
himself. All employers are now prohibited from employing 
children under the age of fourteen years at any gainful 
occupation whatsoever during any of the hours that the 
public schools are in session. The penalty for violation 
of this law is a fine of fifty (50) dollars for each offense. 
The other law prohibits the admission of children under 
the age of sixteen years to theatres and moving picture 
shows unless accompanied by parents, guardian, or an 
adult friend. ‘There is but one objectionable feature in this 
law, 1. e. the provision which allows the admission of chil- 
dren under the age of sixteen years if accompanied by adult 
friends. This provision, while perhaps a wise one in some 
respects, does not appear to be definite enough to prevent 
evasion of the law by some unscrupulous proprietors of 
theatres and other shows. I know of one theatre manager 
who is said to have. hired a man to act as an “adult friend’’ 
to any children who apply for admission. 

If this law could be amended so as to read “unless ac- 
companied by parent, guardian, or adult friend with the 
knowledge and consent of the parent’ much evasion of the 
law could be prevented. 

One hundred sixty-three (163) boys were recommended 
by principals for transfer to ungraded schools during the 
year. Only sixty-eight (68) of these boys could. be so 
transferred because of lack of room in these schools. Eight 
(8) were committed to the Newark Parental School (for- 
merly the Newark City Home), ten (10) were placed by 
their parents in parochial and private schools. The re- 
mainder were transferred to other schools or were placed 
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on probation and allowed to remain on trial at their proper 
schools, — | 

With the opening of the two new ungraded schools there 
will probably be room enough to provide for the greater 
number of boys who need the special care which is given 
them in those schools. 

Twelve (12) boys have been arrested during this year 
for violation of the newsboy ordinance, all of whom were 
placed on probation. All of these arrests have been made 
by officers of this department. . Although this ordinance 
should properly be enforced by the Police Department, not 
a single arrest has been made by a police officer for its 
violation. While I recognize the fact that it is the duty of 
the attendance department to assist in the enforcement of 


this ordinance in every possible manner, yet it would seem 


that police officers should at least make some attempt to see 
that it is properly enforced. 
I give below a summary of the work of the department 
during the year IQIO-IQII: 
No. of cases reported by Principals of public 
Sehools erate + tae haw te nie ee ee ak ee ae eee 29,215 
No. of. cases reported by Principals of other 
schools 


OPC eTS aE EE ote SE 2 tS ee ae oe 8,715 
No. of visits to other schools by Attendance Officers —_1,768 
No. of visits to homes by Attendance Officers.... 47,630 


No.of: lépalmotices tserved yarn eared one 2,540 
No. of parents summoned to Police Court........ L257 
No. of parents prosecuted and convicted......... 47 
No. of non-attendants placed in school........... 2,390 
No. of pupils returned to public schools by Atten- 

datice: Ofhitersy contr ete toes) Selatan ee pentane 24,704 
No. of pupils returned to other schools by Atten- 

dance: *O)ificers 7g 3s aoe ee oe nie Coke ie oe 2,705 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to ungraded 

SChodls site tet ake. Sains Rok eae ee eee 163 
No. of boys transferred to ungraded schools...... 68 


No. of children found on the street and taken home 
by Attendance Officers 


E* 
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No. of children found on the street and taken to 


SEHGOUMIY FL LLCNCaNCe AUCETS cro. . wteke's cep em 1,515 
No. of transfer cards investigated by Attendance 

PUTACRT See Fe BIG geet, ease Be Raw ges CaS Ow 2 7,511 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to New- 

EAE OLE SCHOOL eccw Si nacwln ears Rote ies ee hes 52 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to State | 

BRC ALOU AS OVS yt.Fo anc sce keene ee te eee Rp 23 
No. of girls recommended for commitment to State 

BOT POR Tia 1S oe es tae Sateca dere ek, is e's eons 8 
No. of permits and badges issued to newsboys.... 256 


I desire to express my gratitude to the Board of Educa- 
tion and to the City Superintendent for their hearty sup- 
port during the year. Also to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the Judges of the Criminal Courts, the County 
Probation Officers, and the Superintendent of the Newark 
Parental School for their aid and co-operation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAREES A, MAcCALL, 


Supervisor of Attendance. 


REPORT Ore surPEeR VISOR. On MEDICAL 
: INSPECTION 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—It gives me great pleasure to report the 
progress made by the Department of Medical Inspection 
during the school year of I9I0-IQII. 

It will be seen by a glance at the comparative table of 
the work performed during the past eleven years that this 
progress has not only been in amount of work, but also in 
quality, with a decided saving to the pupils in attendance and 
the public in money. 
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It will be seen that, though in the year 1910-1911 there 
were nearly four times as many cases seen by the depart- 
ment, yet the number of exclusions is lower than either of 
the previous two years. During this same year, IQIO-IQ11, 
there has been a decrease of 40,000 days lost by quarantine, 
over the year previous. True, other factors enter into deter- 
mining the number of days lost in attendance because of 
quarantine, but nevertheless the improved efficiency of this 
department has had considerable to do with lowering the 
number of days lost, chiefly because hundreds of pupils 
suffering with mild infectious skin diseases and other con- 
ditions, have received treatment at the hands of the school 
nurses, thereby making unnecessary their exclusion from 
school, and consequent loss of attendance. 

It is a remarkable fact also, that during the past year 
there has been a 50% reduction in the number of cases 
of diphtheria. A 50% reduction likewise in cases of scar- 
let fever, among the school population, as compared with 
the previous year—two diseases that cause the greatest 
loss of attendance, both by actual illness, and what is more 
important, quarantine. 

The number of buildings quarantined through the city 
has been reduced 40%, meaning, in my judgment, that 
disease has been confined to a more circumscribed area 
and to certain crowded districts. 


FUMIGATION OF CLASS ROOMS AND BUILDINGS 


During the past two years every class room and building 
in the city has been fumigated at least once, and some a 
great many more times, where conditions demanded it. 

The fumigation is carried out by a man appointed by 
your Honorable Board, expressly for this purpose. The 
wisdom of such an appointment can never be questioned, 
for, in the judgment of the Supervisor, the great reduction 
in disease and cases quarantined is due in a large degree to 
this thorough, bacteriological cleansing of the schools. 

The method of fumigation is as follows: Every crack 
—and crevice is plugged with cotton and formaline gas is run 
into the room from without, through the keyhole in the 
door, under pressure, until the room is filled. The room is 
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kept closed for twelve to fifteen hours, and then opened and 
well aired. Prior to this desks are washed down with an 
antiseptic solution. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND DEFECTS 


During the year 1910-1911, twenty-four thousand three 
hundred and ten physical examinations were performed, 
as compared with eight thousand four hundred and eighty- 
three in 1909-1910. ‘This-increase is due entirely to the 
increase of the force of medical inspectors last February— 
from sixteen to thirty-seven. Fourteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-four of the twenty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and ten examined wert found to have one or more 
defects, or sixty-one and one-half per cent., this being a 
slight decrease over the previous year. Nine thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six pupils were found to be normal, 
or thirty-eight and one-half per cent., an increase of eight 
and one-half per cent. over the year previous. 


Chief among the defects are: 


Enlarged +olands <i s,s re aueetads Gg ten nee Ze 
Defective ceisler a win ene ky ae eee eee 20-+% 
PETE CHIVEs: NEAT INE aa Wa ian cn tgeod eee dace oe eae 2G 
Defettive nasalttbreathime +. sae eit teen 7 6 
Detectives teeth: ce hoists SU oie eign agra teat tn 47+ % 
Pnlarped “fonsilasusosou guna a Al kei s Rees 30+ Jo 
Fp elorelay labs) Yeon wveey WM rt yt oat aM Nee sre) pes ak PR 12+ % 
Mentality. cre ti. conta, Shae aa A NUR IR Rais IE 2+ % 


| Percentage is based on the number of those found defec- 
tive. | 
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The following table is compiled from data obtained from 
the physical examination records: 
Comparative Table of Defects for years 1909-1910 and 
~ I910-I9II 


|1909- 1910- |1909—- {1910- |19098-— /|1910- 
1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 
Total number examined..... 8,483 | 24,310 
Total number defective...... 5,908 | 14,954 | Percentage . Percentage 
Total number not defective..| 2.580 9.356 | based on based on 
Total % of No. not defective! 301%4%| 3814% | No. examined | No. defective 
Total % of No. defective....| 69144%| 614% 
INADULIT ION ei icicrs oie hor atsrer eats k 228 650 | .0269 | .0267 | .03887 | .0043 
Finlarged Cerv. Glands...... 1,385 4.147 | .1633 | .1706 | .2347- .0277 
COO LOS dete wytretee caste heise See cis 27 45 | .0032 | .0018 | .0045 | .0003 
ParthiaG Diseases... cis as costes 236 354 0278 0146 0399 0236 
Polmonary.. Disease... ....s. 42 99 0050 0041 0071 0006 
Ska EISCARG 2.6 cas ot on le ete ote 271 422 0319 0174 0459 0282 
Werective. “Spine i oie ks tee | 79 175 | .0098 | .0072 | .01383 | .0117 
Defective Chest..2. 2.2.6. 066% 41 170 | .0048 | .0070 | .0069 | .0113 
Defective Extremities........ 45 287 | .0053 | .0118 | .0076 | .0191 
Detect Vez-VISION sss akc. alas we 1,380 8,003 | .1627 | .1235 | .2337 | .2008 
Defective Hearing............ 359 396 | .0423 | .0163 | .0608 | .0264 
Defective Nasal Breathing..| 365 1.130 | .0430 | .0465 | .0618 | .0755 
WeLechives Teeth <a. ncn ses Pula 7,124 | .2658 | .29380 | .38820 | .47638 
Merormeds Palate. 22 hs. t tec. 117 $92 | .0138 | .0161 | .0199 | .0262 
Impediment of Speech....... 139 899 | .0164 | .0164 | .0235 | .0266 
Hypertrophied Tonsils...... 1,869 4,588 | .2203 | .1887 | .3166 | .3068 
Post: Nasal Growth. ...c.%% ox 596 1,866 | .0703 | .O768 | .1009 | .1247 
INPESTHER TEV es bere Ed oltre eiereeetme« 166 339 | .0196 | .0189 | .0281 | .0226 
MOtals tern ence 9,600 | 25,586 !1.13817 '1.0524 |1.6259 |1.4127 


The fact that the total of defects runs over 100% is due, in many 
cases, to the same pupil having more than one defect. 


OPEN AIR CLASSES 


. 


In February, 1911, the first Open-Air Class was estab- 
lished in Newark. It was located at Elizabeth Avenue and 
consisted of an open air pavilion, with thirty movable desks 
and chairs, and another building consisting of a rest room, 
dining room and kitchen. 

Thirty anzemic, frail children were assigned to these 
classes, where they studied and rested in the open air, well 
clothed to protect them from the cold, and their bodies well 
nourished with wholesome, properly cooked food. 

This resulted in an average gain in weight of one and 
one-third pounds, and what is more important, an average 
gain of sixteen per cent. in haemoglobin. This trial of what 
open air, and good food could do for these weaklings was 
very gratifying and influenced the Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection in urging that other such classes be established 
for similar children. 

The only criticism that was made of the plan in use was 
the long distance the school was removed from the crowded 
districts supplying pupils for the class. 
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I therefore urge your Honorable Board, in establishing 
other open air classes for anzmic children, to select rooms 
in crowded districts, having a southeasterly exposure, at a 
point high enough in the building to escape the dust and 
noise of the streets. | 

It is not wise, in my judgment, to furnish food for such 
pupils, for if these pupils return home to unwholesome con- 
ditions and food, little actual good is accomplished. Instead, 
it should be the school nurses’ particular concern to visit the 
homes and parents, and urge the correction of any unsani- 
tary or unwholesome conditions which may exist, thus im- 
proving the condition of the child, and what is just as im- 
portant, converting the parents. 

I would urge, therefore, that three more such rooms be 
established—in the Morton Street, Seventh Avenue, and 
Lafayette Street school districts, respectively. 


TUBERCULAR CLASS 


The excellent results obtained in our open air class last 
year were responsible for the Supervisor’s recommendation 
to devote ‘the plant at. Elizabeth Avenue to the care of 
pupils afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis. This was 
granted and at the present time this school is in full opera- 
tion, with an enrollment of thirty-two pupils, all of whom 
have positive physical signs in their lungs and have reacted 
positively to Von Pirquet’s skin test. 

These pupils heretofore have been excluded from school 
and doomed to be arrested mentally, and in many cases 
to grow worse physically. 

By this most generous action of the Board of Education 
they are given not only an opportunity to learn, but also 
a chance to live and grow strong. 

The school is visited daily by a nurse and physician. On 
arriving at school each pupil's temperature is taken and 


those found having a mouth temperature of over 99.5° are 
not permitted to attend class, but are made to sit apart in 


reclining chairs and occupy themselves with some lighter 
form of work, under constant supervision. 

Great care is taken in selecting and preparing the food 
for the pupils at this school. This consists of plenty of 


ai — I dpe a a 
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milk, eggs, butter, bread, soup, meat, potatoes, desserts made 
from milk and eggs. 

Each pupil submits to a complete physical examination 
by the school inspector, to Von Pirquet’s skin test with 
tuberculin, and the haemoglobin test, on entering the school. 
tuberculin, and to the haemoglobin test, on entering the 
weighed weekly and the temperature taken daily, both being 
carefully recorded. 

An especial point is made of teaching these small pupils 
and patients how to care for themselves and prevent the 
spread of the disease to others. 

Each pupil is provided with a paper sputum box at 
school and required to use it on expectorating, the same . 
to be burned at close of school. Each pupil is also provided 
with a second box on leaving school, to use at home, and 
required to return it in the morning to be burned. Cheese- 
cloth is cut into squares to be used for handkerchiefs. A 
full equipment of clothing is provided for use while at 
school. The results among: these children have been little 
short of wonderful, even in this short period. Great gains 
in weight have taken place in many cases, and I confidently 
believe that the disease process will be arrested in many, 
if not all, of the pupils in a short time. 

The school’s enrollment is full and at the present time 
there are others who are waiting to gain admittance. 

In spite of the increased per capita cost of this school, it 
is economy for the public, as many of these pupils’ lives will 
be saved and they will grow to be useful, bread-earning 
citizens. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


In speaking of this subject I do not do so in a complain- 
ing manner, or in the spirit.of criticism. I fully realize 
that Newark far surpasses other cities in this respect. How- 
ever, I would not be doing my whole duty as Supervisor 
if I failed to express my views on the subject. 

There are, throughout the schools of the city, many 
pupils who are improperly seated. This is frequently due 
to the fact that teachers do not realize the importance of 
proper seating and the injury that may result to the pupils 
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from improper seating. In many instances there is a lack 
of seats of suitable size for the grade of pupils occupying 
the various rooms. 

To improper seating may be attributed many of the cases 
of curvature of the spine, round shoulders, inequality of 
shoulders, defective eyesight and strabismus which come 
to the notice of physicians. It seems useless to ex- 
pend large sums of money for physical instruction and 
exercise while we are manufacturing defectives in our 
schools. 

It seems to me as Supervisor, that the old schools of the 
city are particularly unfortunate in this respect, and I 
would suggest that some steps should be taken to correct 
these conditions. 


SCHOOL NURSES 


I cannot emphasize too much or too often the benefits 
accruing to the school system and its population by the 
untiring efforts of these school nurses. To them is due the 
credit for the 35,000 increase in the number of pupils in- 
spected by the department, for the improved attendance 
brought about by treating at school a large number of pupils 
afflicted with minor infectious diseases, and for the, greater 
co-operation on the part of parents and guardians in removy- 
ing defects and diseases of pupils. 

The magnitude and importance of their work can be 
partially understood by consulting the following table, which 
states the results chiefly obtained through treatments given 
at school and the home visits: 


Comparative Table of Treatments by Nurses 1900-10, 


IQIO-IT 

1909-1910 1910-1911 1909-1910 1910-1911 

Number having received treatment... 10,480 18,351 
Number. Cured crtigeone caress iavsnie ao pde 15,034 92% 87% 
Namber': itproyed = 25:5 yon sate scenes 419 969 4% 5% 
Number -not ‘improved ... ag....... 4IQ 1,448 4% 8% 

Number having defective vision..... 1,380 3,003 
Number of glasses obtained ...... 581 a89 42% 33% 

Number having hypertrophied tonsils 1,869 4,588 
Number operated on for tonsils. . 140 AIG” “7%. | 10% 

Number having adenoids............ 596 1,866 
Number operated on for adenoids. . 64 238. 19% 313% 

Number having defective. teeth...... rsa 7,124 


Number given dental treatment.... 307 772 18%- 11% 
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There is urgent need of at least four more nurses in the 
department, as the demands upon the time of each nurse at 
present attached to the force are becoming more and more 
numerous, and as more schools are being erected each year. 


L 
Comparative Statistical Report of School Nurses 


1909-1910 
Total number of classes inspected. 4,539 
Total number of*cases seen...... 68,001 
Reese e IGIICS: (8 ents pen dena sie 5,263 
Taken to physician or dispensary. . 436 
Examinations for uncleanliness. . 1,343 
ool TLL con RSS ree pen ne a eB 5,409 


ee WLS CONTUNCUVITIS. 6 sve ee 5,986 
MUP GN rca cee oo a Beet ge 458 
“LEIS Mg dc oR pea 4,988 
Bs or a ek SR ea Sing RR ret Ee 4,601 
CGN /SES Ty Sis ie Se Aiei Aa ete RSE ON oar 224 
WP RA tet Pere ar eee oa es 6,425 
Molluscum contagiosum ........ II 
MeaTCCterly WOLMNGS 5. ke waste 3,006 
Waccination dressings =... 0. oe. apts 
Shp Lele eS SS ie adie can aN tee Daa 2,125 

SAE et Nett ies ey cee, 28,424 

CASK Jt CDR ae Ys i, ea ae Bare 6,827 

Exclusions 

BALCONIES ay Ste eo Se OA 711 
CNET Sa Ab aes acne ne ke ance ace 47 
Saran te) aia eS hee: 4 
Suspected contagious disease..... 227 
Osho Co neh TE rans uaa Oa iat eke 109 

Ota Le ek sahil Tr resins ees 1,098 


IQIO-I1QII 


3,047 
101,286 
8,044 
864 
2,304 
6,212 


2,037 
199 
3,209 
7,389 
209 
9,857 
10 
8,544 
7,140 
3,922 


43,116 
11,219 


619 
40 


The Supervisor is still troubled by the necessity of ex- 
cluding pupils from school for such a long period as is neces- 
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sary, those suffering with trachoma or granulated eyelids, 
and respectfully recalls this for your consideration. 

I have not changed my opinion as to the necessity for a 
public school clinic, held at such hours as will not conflict 
with school instruction, and conducted by the Supervisor 
and his corps of assistants. 

There has developed, during the past year, an added 
reason for taking out of the public schools, as far as possi- 
ble, the actual treatment of-cases. This important part of a 
nurse’s work has grown to such proportions that each nurse 
rarely finds time for anything else. Such important duties 
as class room inspection and home visiting are, of necessity, 
being neglected, which, to my mind, is a great misfortune, 
for it is only through following up these cases that results 
will be obtained, after the recommendation of the physician. 

There are two ways of correcting this defect. First, by 
making a large increase in the number of nurses, and so 
reducing the number of schools for each nurse, giving more 
time for each nurse to carry on the work to better advantage. 
Second, by taking out of the schools the treatment of cases 
by school nurses, and requiring it to be conducted at a school 
clinic, under better supervision and a more improved system. 

Under the present plan of assigning to each nurse five 
schools, to be visited in five hours, daily, the Supervisor 
feels that too great haste is required, and consequently fears 
that inefficient work may result. 


SCHOOL DUST 


The installation of vacuum cleaners in some of the newer 
schools has served the purpose of reducing the amount of 
dirt. However, I do not know that there has been any 
improvement in the schools not having vacuum cleaners. 

The Supervisor wishes to recommend that the wood floors 
in all schools be oiled once or twice a year. Should this 
be done by one well acquainted with how it should be ap- 
plied, and applied during summer and Christmas holidays, 
it would not endanger the clothes of teachers, but would 
allay the dust. 3 

Dust adherent to an oiled floor, even though it contain 
germs, will not be a source of danger, as it does not blow 
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about in the air or get into the eyes, mouth, nose, throat and 
lungs of the pupils. 

The willingness on the part of the Board of Education to 
supply saw-dust to schools on requisition has not solved the 
question of dust in schools. 

The average janitor is a well-meaning individual, but he 
lacks scientific knowledge, and needs some one with superior 
knowledge to follow him up and to gather all janitors to- 
gether frequently for conference. Were this done it would 
be the exception for an adjustable seat not to be adjusted; 
for a room’s temperature to remain at a dangerously high 
degree; for dry sweeping to take place, particularly during 
school session. 


COST OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 


During the year 1909-1910 the per capita cost was thirty- 
one cents (31 cts.), which is .oo9 of the whole per capita cost 
for the education of pupils in our city, based on the aver- 
age enrollment. The per capita cost for the year 1910-1911 
is forty-one cents (41 cts.). This increased cost is due to a 
great enlargement in the force of inspectors—from sixteen 
to thirty-seven. This will bring the cost of medical inspection 
for the past year to 1% of the whole per capita cost for 
education, a small fraction of the whole to expend for the 
health and comfort of pupils. 

To offset this cost there is a saving to the system in im- 
proved attendance because of less sickness and quarantine, 
as well as more rapid educational progress made by a 
greater proportion of pupils being well and free from 
defects. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE J. HOLMES, 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES 


Realizing the great increase in the magnitude and import- 
ance of the work of furnishing the large quantity and variety 
of supplies which are now required to carry on the various 
activities in which the public school system of our city is 
engaged, the Board of Education, following consistently its 
tendency to adopt progressive methods for the efficient and 
economical administration of its affairs, established, by’ 
resolution adopted January 27, 1910, a “Department of Sup- 
plies” for the purchase and delivery of all material and sup- 
plies required by the public school system; this department 
to be under the immediate direction and control of a Superin- 
tendent of Supplies. 

The rules adopted, providing for the appointment of the 
Superintendent and defining his powers and duties, require 
that “he shall, under the direction of the Board and of its 
several committees, purchase and order all supplies for the 
schools*and the several departments of the Board, and keep 
a duplicate of his orders, * * * prepare specifications 
and advertise for proposals” for various kinds of supplies 
required during the year, have charge of receiving and de- 
livering all furniture and supplies of every kind, and certify 
to the correctness of all bills and claims. 

The temporary organization, effected March I, 1910, was 
made permanent January I, IQII. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES 
To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—Prefacing the first annual report of the 
Devartment of Supplies with the preceding paragraph re- 
latnig to the establishment of this department, I beg to 
respectfully submit the following: ; 

The period of time covered by this report is the school 
year beginning July I, I910, and ending June 30, I9QII, 
making the first full year in which the work of furnishing 
the supplies for the puplic schools has been under the con- 
trol of a separate and distinct department. 

While endeavoring to avoid any unnecessary detail, I feel 
that it would not be out of place to present, for your informa- 
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tion and that of the public generally, as a prelude to the 
essential features of the year’s work, a statement relative 
to the organization and equipment of the department, its 
methods and operation, and its work. 

ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Involved in the problem of furnishing supplies is the 
purchasing, ordering, receiving and delivering, inspecting, 
auditing and accounting, and the department is organized 
substantially on this basis. At the present time, the separate 
activities above mentioned, which would indicate a practica- 
ble division of the system into these branches of work, are 
carried on by the harmonious employment of the entire de- 
partment. Ultimately, the work of the department, which 
naturally increases in proportion to the growth of the school 
system generally, will demand an organization along the 
lines as above suggested. 

As to the equipment maintained, I desire to make refer- 
ence here only to the facilities for handling the supplies. 
The large quantity and variety of material handled has, for 
some time past, demonstrated the inadequacy of the present 
stock room in the basement of the City Hall, and when it 
is realized that a considerable portion of the Repair Shop on 
Marshall Street, and also a large court room in one of the 
school buildings is made use of for this purpose, I believe 
the advisability of erecting a warehouse, in the very near 
future, will commend itself to your judgment. Material, 
which is now purchased from local contractors and delivered 
by them to the various school buildings, can then be secured 
in bulk, and at correspondingly lower prices which, I am 
satisfied, would justify the investment, and also result in 
better service to the schools. An increase in the present 
facilities for transporting supplies to the school buildings, 
which is very much needed, will form the subject for a 
future recommendation. 


METHODS AND OPERATION 


The purchase of supplies for public institutions is a sub- 
ject that has received more or less attention.in the press 
during recent years and, while there may be a just differ- 
ence of opinion as to the merits of competitive bidding, as 
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compared with direct purchase without competition, the 
advantage to all concerned lies with the former method, not 
only in that it protects the taxpayer from exorbitant prices, 
but it also frees the purchaser from unfair criticism. The 
responsibility for obtaining full value for the money ex- 
pended, in either case, rests, however, with the official ap- 
proving the claim, and his insistence that the contractor 
comply with the requirements of the specifications invariably 
produces satisfactory results. 

The policy of the Board in contracting for its supplies on 
the competitive bidding basis is consistently adhered to. The 
requirements of the law, however, limiting the maximum 
amount for which supplies can be purchased, without pub- 
lic advertisement for bids, to $250, involves an expenditure 
for advertisements of twelve to fifteen per cent. on the 
cost of supplies approximating this amount. In a system as 
large as ours, I believe this maximum might safely be in- 
creased to $500 thereby materially reducing the percentage 
of cost for advertising. 

So far as our work has been concerned, we have, in 
most cases, arranged to withhold advertising until sufficient 
supplies were required to warrant the expense and, as was 
the case last June, about 2,000 items of different kinds 
and sizes were involved in one advertisement. 

In the preparation of specifications, it is essential that. 
the requirements shall be as explicit as possible, and the 
character, quality, size and definite description of the ma- 
terial to be furnished or work to be done must be set forth, 
leaving, if possible, no loophole for complications or mis- 
understandings after the contracts have been awarded or the 
work or materials furnished, It is gratifying to report that 
we have experienced practically no difficulty with bidders 
or contractors in this respect, as our specifications have in- 
variably been clearly understood. That other cities have 
solicited copies justifies the belief that we have more com- 
prehensive and complete specifications than are usually pre- 
pared. | 

The method of obtaining estimates and purchasing our 
supplies is substantially covered in the preceding paragraphs. 
In every case in ordering, a written requisition is given which 
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is in triplicate, the original going to the contractor, the 
duplicate remaining in the office and the triplicate to the 
stock room and place of delivery. Contractors are, in every 
case, required to file, with the department, receipts showing 
the delivery to the schools of the supplies for which they 
render a bill. The invoice is then carefully checked with 
the receipts, with the duplicate copy of the requisition, and 
with the contract or estimate prices before the same is ap- 
proved. The receipt of supplies delivered to the stock room 
is certified to by the clerk in charge, and from the triplicate 
copy of the requisition. Under this system, it becomes practi- 
cally impossible for a duplicate charge:to be approved. The 
stock room, in which material is received in bulk, is operated 
in the same way, and no material is sent out by the clerk in 
charge without a “delivery order,’ and each package de- 
livered to the schools is accompanied by duplicate receipts, 
one of which is signed by the principal and returned to the 
Department of Supplies, and the other kept to compare 
with the contents of the package. This avoids delaying the 
driver until the principal has verified his receipt. 

There is an increasing interest throughout the country in 
the matter of accounting for the cost of school maintenance, 
equipment and operation, and a desire to unify the basis 
upon which comparisons may be made between different 
cities. The conference between the Committee on Uniform 
Statistics of the Department of Superintendence and the 
National Association of School Accounting Officers, to- 
gether with the Bureaus of the Census and of Education 
at Washington has resulted in the formulation of financial 
reports requiring a more definite and accurate division of 
school expenditures among the various activities in which 
puplic educational systems are now engaged. Anticipating 
this demand, not particularly for the interest and benefit 
of the National Bureaus or Associations, but that you may 
be able to determine more definitely in what branches of 
the service the cost of maintenance is increasing or de- 
creasing, the department has, so far as the furnishing of 
supplies is concerned, inaugurated a system of accounting 
which will show in greater detail than formerly, the cost of 
instruction, operation and maintenance for each school. 
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This is set forth in the statistical tables accompanying this 
report. 

There are several factors involved that require adjust- 
ment, and will no doubt find their proper level in due time. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine between what legiti- 
mately should be charged to equipment and which should 
not be included in the average cost for maintenance, and the 
general supplies which are furnished to meet the needs of the 
current year only. We have, however, endeavored to dif- 
ferentiate between the two, so that the general results are ap- 
proximately correct. 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR 

The preparation of the budget, which is one of the prob- 
lems that requires the attention of the department previous 
to the beginning of the school year, and is a matter of 
interest to the taxpayer and the Board alike, has been 
established upon a basis whereby it can readily be deter- 
mined why the several amounts asked for are needed. 

The first step in this process is to obtain from the princi- 
pals of the various schools and the department heads their 
requests and recommendations for new or additional equip- 
ment. This department estimates for the equipment of 
the new buildings which it is expected will be ready for 
occupancy during the year and, also for other general sup- 
plies. The careful consideration given by the committees 
of the Board to the various estimates submitted, and 
which results in the elimination of such items as are, for 
the time being, deemed unnecessary for the efficient admin- 
istration of the schools, has invariably met with the ap- 
proval of the Board of School Estimate in that substantially 
the amounts asked for in the budget have been allowed. 

As the budget for educational supplies is very largely 
determined by the appropriations allowed the schools under 


the rules of the Board, and as that for fuel, light and power, | 


and water is governed by the expenditures. of the preced- 
ing year subject to the increases estimated to be necessary 
on account of new buildings, it might be of general interest 
to submit here the basis established for estimating the 
budget of furniture and supplies for new buildings, which 
is as follows; | 
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Class Room Furniture: 
Mere S MIEGRS ye Sat et eo ee es ted 
TRERACHET SP IDRS bee ee ie See tee 
PC ECACHeDA CC UDIL SS at a ctr i Shak oe are 
Vea hates ne Say a Sats Maaco Sect side es pa de Mh ee Ie OR 


ia oe BM Tes Ent WC ig aR ee, nl Gk Aly he eo eR ec wr OO 


MBBSeescultain wand scdrpet 3.07 Se nae. cakes 
Biter er eMETITUl aie a iis gk usin tA beheld a oe cen 


Gymnasium: 
a TURE DE Hg SY Sp SR ge SEA ROR TN ang a YM Sa. 
Leal Pay oh Bi aba rela nas Sate aS i oO lie ae 


Domestic Science Rooms: 
AGIOS CWIOCKELS CS. 9 oe hh Adie pene Lok 
mien sl LOCI TCNSHS ate ate poe. Malis oa at 
AL gag atl 2g] WOE ee AS age Ren a aa Se RoE eae aia 
ee OL SMe tira! eA eet he ory hata tiie a. Pee 


Teachers’ Rooms: 
SATE GO ee NTO eg cals Soe OSs ak oleh eae 
TUT Wea 213 Feo co ak wr nde ATR ee eR kM 
NEG Tes he SM OMe OT oN Sonn Ee a OR ee AE 
MPO Ie trie ok he a rt M eRe, RCO heron No 
" Ukgitad fel lel 5 EBs ges ae Seeing ee nal CMI Ar af RON aE 


Libraries: 
NIGER MG iare ete ea sD en eS h c e 
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x ect yt eas ae ere a ek ce ca re eee efor cat 
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Medical Inspectors’ Rooms: 
BT OT EE Saas a Med oh a Are ei eee 
Wepre MALO a 4, Santee 2 eae as Cael + eset: 
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Principals’ Offices : 
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$180.00 
II.50 
3.00 
3-25 
10.00 
7-25 


$1,380.00 
50.00 
500.00 
125.00 


$1,200.00 
250.00 
50.00 


$225.00 
65.00 
14.00 
11.00 
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$215.00 


$2,055.00 


$1,500.00 


$315.00 


$115.50 


$159.50 


$43.00 


$176.50 


The amounts given must of necessity approximate the 


costs prevailing at the time the budget is prepared. 
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The two items in last year’s budget, involving the great- 
est difficulty, were those concerning the equipment of the 
two Commercial and Manual Training High Schools, and it 
seemed that the only logical way to arrive at an estimate 
of the cost, in order that the appropriations might be 
available when the buildings were ready, was to obtain 
information as to the relative cost of equipping similar in- 
stitutions in other cities, This information obtained from 
eight cities in different sections of the country showed an 
average of $55 per pupil. Of course, the larger the number 


of pupils to be provided for, the lower the rate per pupil, 


and as four of the cities communicated with have larger 
enrollments than it is proposed to accommodate at the 
Central High, and the other four cities larger than pro- 
posed at the East Side High, it is probable that a sup- 
plemental appropriation will have to be provided in the 
next budget in order to secure all the equipment essen- 
tial to the administration of our two new high schools. 
The equipment, for instance, of a machine shop for.a class 
of 24 students will suffice for 48 students if used. alter- 
nately in two divisions. This illustration applies likewise 
to the equipment of the other rooms. Consequently, while 
apparatus must be provided for one class as a unit, the 
number of pupils using the same is limited only by the 
capacity of the building, and the time allotted to the study 
of each subject. 

The past year has witnessed a greater increase in the 
variety of activities assumed by the Board than ever before, 
and the Board’s desire to more fully meet the needs ‘of the 
community has ¢alled for equipment for industrial training, 
open air classes, classes for. defectives, for the blind and 
for the deaf, and while not considerable in amount except 
for the manual training high schools, yet so different in 
character from the customary school equipment as to require 
special study. 

While every effort is made to obtain all materials and 


supplies at reasonably low prices consistent with quality, 


there are two items of considerable importance in the cost 
of equipment and maintenance to which I wish to particu- 
larly refer. The first is the paper used for writing, drawing, 
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arithmetic, etc., for which approximately $14,000 has been 
expended during the past year, and of which writing paper 
forms a considerable part. I did not deem it essential that 
a high grade of paper should be furnished for this purpose, 
and while a very excellent paper had been supplied in the 
preceding year, I felt satisfied that a cheaper grade would 
prove just as satisfactory. The specifications were, there- 
fore, prepared accordingly, and we have been supplying the | 
schools during the past year with a good quality of water- 
marked writing paper at about one third less in cost. No 
criticisms were received from the schools, and inspections 
at various times showed that the standard of quality was 
maintained throughout the year. 

The second is pupils’ desks for which $13,000 was ex- 
pended during the year. In preparing the specifications and 
soliciting the bids for this class of furniture, we endeavored 
to secure more active competition, with the result that the 
average price per desk was reduced from $3.75 to $3.00. 

Greater attention has also been given to the furnishing 
of window shades with a view to obtaining a more satisfac- 
tory distribution of the light in the class room, so that it 
shall not be harmful to the eyes of the pupils nor interfere 
with proper economy in class room work. The problem is 
difficult from the standpoint of light and color, as differ- 
ent views are entertained by principals and teachers with 
regard to these matters, but a generally satisfactory solution 
has, I believe, been arrived at by providing a light olive 
green for windows having a southerly exposure, and an 
ecru for the other windows. The hanging of the shades 
in the center of the window instead of at the top, so that light 
may be admitted through the upper half while the lower: 
half is obscured, or vice versa as desired, has now become 
the rule wherever practicable, and a number of the schools 
have been fitted up in this manner during the past year. 

There is one other matter to which I desire to direct your 
attention, and that is with reference to the appropriations 
allowed to the schools for educational supplies. You will 
find, by an analysis of the statistical tables, that these ap- 
propriations can be reduced and, in my judgment, approxi- 
mating ten per cent. without imparing the efficiency of 
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the schools, except possibly in the smaller schools where 
there is only one class of each grade. When the basis of 
appropriations was originally fixed, the cost of printed matter 
was charged against the appropriations, but since the sepa- 
ration of printing into an account by itself, this charge has 
been eliminated, but without affecting the appropriations. 
Then the economy of furnishing rebound books does not 
manifest itself in the way it should as, in order to make 
our accounts tally with the expenditures, these books must 
be charged to the schools at the rebound price. The princi- 
pal is still entitled to the full amount of his appropriation, 
and to supervise his requisitions with a view to curtailing 
them to the minimum needful would involve an amount 
of detail unwarranted if a more direct and practical method 
is feasible. The most effective way of accomplishing this 
result is by limiting the appropriations and holding the 
principal responsible for-an economical use of his supplies. 
There is also no advantage to the Board nor, in my judg- 
ment, to the schools in allowing them to be credited with 
the balance remaining at the close of the year. 

The present basis for appropriations to the High School 
is at the rate of $3.00 per pupil, but laboratory supplies, 
which in this school are relatively the same as other educa- 
tional supplies, have always been allowed in addition to the 
appropriation fixed by the above rate. I would recommend 
that the rate be increased to $4.00 per pupil, and that the 


cost of supplies for laboratories be charged against the — 


appropriation. It is also recommended that, as the so- 
called manual training material forms such a large part of 
the the supplies for Evening and Summer School work, the 
basis for appropriations to these schools be increased to 


$.80 and $.50 per pupil respectively. The only reason for 


keeping a separate account for manual training supplies 
is'to certify to the State Department that at least $5,000 
has been expended for this purpose, and as the total ex- 
pended for the regular day schools far exceeds this amount, 
it is unnecessary to keep separate accounts of this kind, 
except for day schools. 

There is, at present, no fixed rate basis for appropriations 
to the day schools for manual training material, and as 
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these supplies have assumed proportions relatively similar 
to other educational supplies, it is suggested that a rate be 
fixed whereby the regular day schools will be credited 
with an appropriation within the limits of which they will 
be furnished with manual training material. This will 
also establish a basis for determining the amount to be 
placed in the budget for this purpose, and render more 
definite the method of estimating the cost of manual train- 
ing supplies for the coming school year. 

For the purpose of obtaining this rate, accounts have 
been kept during the past year with each of the day schools, 
and a summary of the statistical table will show that the 
average cost per pupil in the Barringer High School has 
been $.85, and in the Elementary schools $.20. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


The number of orders received from the several schools 
and departments during the year is approximately 4,000, 
and the department has issued requisitions to dealers and 
contractors for the delivery of supplies called for by these 
orders as follows: 
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To show the comparative cost of the paper supplied to the 
schools for writing, drawing, arithmetic, etc., during the 
school years of 1909-10, and 1910-11, the following table 
is presented : 


1909-1910 1910-1911 
& & | 
GRADE arte = a cat | 
q a ci N sn = = $ n + 
s8| 88: 8 | 88 | 38] & 
ou a= O en = ss 
Memo,*: Aly or en 2,476 | 11,142 |$ 297.12 | 2,658 | 11,938 |$ _ 291.83 
ie Vie ONL Abe tie eet 17,374 69.496 2,258.62 |18,704 | 74,816 2,431.52 
~ CN Cre SEN SNe 1,288 6,440 "360.64 1,027 5,135 308.10° 
DUALS eon tee cae 2,380 | 11,900 666.40 | 2,618 | 13,000 785.40 
Exercise (large).. ...|18,634 | 81,804 8,180.40 |14,280: | 85,680 5,854.80: 
(small). .. at oe as 10, 319 | 30,957 3,198.89 |10,766 | 32,298 | 2,368.52 
Kixamination .......... 470 6,580 371.30: 621 8,694 546.48 
BODE SIR Ls cite tr one 536 4,020 160.80 576 4,320 172.80 
POLIS ls ele ae 238 2,975 57.12 159 1,987 38.16 
Manilla Practice........ 47 399 16.92 56 | * 476 20.16 
Drawing (white) ies. 516 5,681 542.33 561 6,176 522.19: 
» (manillairs..:; 2,786 | 22,308 975.10 | 3,535 | 28,284 1,202.07 


52, 064. |253, 253,702 $17, 085.64 155,556 |272,804 $14, 542.03 


The following statistics with reference to the furnishing 
of books to the schools during the year are submitted: 


Number of new books purchased.......... 95,794 
Number of books received from the schools 

to be rebound or discarded. ............ 80,685 
Number of books rebound................. 28,129 

Total number of books handled...... 204,608 

Cost of new books purchased....... be) ayaa $37,216.84 
Gost of ‘rebound sbooksiiut ne. arewice ae 6,187.22 
Cost of: same, books.if* news. s hves cael 12,819.28 


In conclusion, permit me to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the confidence and support which the Board has. 
given us during the entire year, and also for the hearty co- 
operation of the heads of the several departments and the 
principals of the different schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL GAISER, 
Superintendent of Supplies. 
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CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
To the Board of Education: 


Gentlemen: A summary of the work done by this depart- 
ment since its organization, September, 1908, comprises thir- 
teen new buildings and five additions, all but two of which are 
now completed, providing accommodations for 12,400 pupils. 
These buildings contain 360 class rooms, 12 assembly rooms, 
II gymnasiums and cost about $2,600,000, or a cost per 
pupil for grammar schools, $144; for manual training 
schools, $379; and for Normal school, $612. While the 
manual training and Normal buildings are necessarily more 
elaborate in their requirements, it is not at all in such pro- 
portions as indicated by the variation in the above figures, 
these differences rather showing the greatly increased area 
per pupil required for these types as compared with the 
grammar school. This is shown by the fact that all the 
buildings average very well together in the cost per Cubic 
foot. 


These buildings are all fireproof with the exception of 
the addition to Seventh Avenue (where the original build- 
ing was not fireproof), and the two Ungraded schools, 
which are mere cottages. 


The Montgomery school is the only building thus far 
provided with an especially equipped fresh air class room. 
This room has double the glass area of the usual class room, 
all windows being arranged to swing open so that practically 
two sides of the room are free to the passage of air and 
over all these windows are obscure glass canopies project- 
ing four feet from the wall to avoid the necessity of closing 
windows in inclement weather. ‘This school has a large roof 
playground, also. The Auditorium in this building, like that 
of West Side and Peshine, will be used also as a gymnasium. 
The class room windows of the Montgomery are construct- 
ed of steel, the central portion of each window swinging out. 
These swinging sash are of clear glass while the balance of 
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the window is in ribbed glass, the effect being very attrac- 
tive from the interior in that it makes a group of five pic- 
ture windows surrounded by a gray tone of obscure glass, 
the latter furnishing a splendid diffused light throughout 
the room and is far preferable to the usual all-clear-glass 
window. It is my belief that the experiment tried in this 
building will result in some modifications of class room light- 
ing. : 

We have had excellent results in placing gymnasiums 
above auditoriums, having secured a perfect insulation of 
the gymnasium floor. 


Several old school buildings have been altered to provide 
fireproof staircases and additional exits and in one instance 
there are two ordinary exterior fire escape stairs provided 
where interior ones could not be arranged. 3 


The new Miller Street addition is the first of our build- 
ings to be provided with an interior fire stairway open to 
the outside air and interlacing with the pupils’ stairs (also 
fireproof), which are for general use. This, to my mind, 
is the ideal construction for fire escapes, for this or any 
other type of building. 


The Physical Training Field has been enclosed with about 
2,500 lineal feet of 8’0” fence, 3” thick, of reinforced con- 
crete with posts set about 10’ 0” apart and provided with 
several gate openings. The panels of the fence were done 
in natural cement, and the posts in white cement, making a 
very pleasing contrast. 


The Normal school has presented many interesting prob- 
lems, and was the site of the old home of General Philip 
Kearny. The property contains a big ravine, which will be 
converted into a formal sunken garden, lying several feet 
below the street level and occupies a space parallel to the 
main thoroughfare. The class rooms lie behind this sunken 
garden and are 125 feet distant from the trolley, while the 
auditorium, at right angles to the main building, projects 
toward the street. 

The approach from the street to the main entrance is along 
the terrace, which commands the finest view of the garden. 

The auditorium, besides being connected with the interior 


street end, for use when ne school is not | in session. 

This building afforded opportunities for architecture an = 
picturesque character that were unusual and made the prob- “a 
lem one of particular interest. : : 

Respectfully submitted, 
OE RNEST F. GUILBERT, 
S LPELOS IE Architect. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ENGINEER 
To the Board of Education: 


Gentlemen: The engineering equipment of the new schools, 
which have been constructed during the past year, has been 
carried out very largely along the lines established by this de- 
partment, since its beginning— about four years ago. The 
standardized equipment has been adhered to throughout the 
year, each building being equipped with a double mechani- 
cal ventilating system, with separate toilet ventilation; an 
independent, automatically controlled radiation system of 
heating ; the simplest and most efficient return tubular boil- 
ers; economical damper regulators; an ash lift to facilitate 
the removal of ashes, and the keeping of the building free 
from hazardous rubbish; air filters and a complete tem- 
perature and volumetric control for the air, with the two 
large fresh air openings in each room, and specially de- 
signed distributing connections for carrying pure air to all 
parts of the rooms; a complete fireproof construction elec- 
tric system with a specially studied and standardized dis- 
tribution of the lighting units; bells; telephones ; automatic 
self-cleaning water closets; sanitary and economical drink- 
ing fountains, and a complete system of vacuum cleaning. 
In addition to the installation of this standard equipment 
generally, the Cleveland school has been provided with a 
thorough system of air washing and humidifying, for the 
purpose of purifying the air and relieving it of that desert- 
like drying effect, which is inevitable in steam heated rooms, 
without some such means of overcoming it. The adoption 
of this apparatus is one of the most important steps yet 
taken in the perfecting of the engineering equipment, and 
is one which has been made only after long study and de- 
liberation, and a complete understanding of the beneficial 
results to be derived. 

The Newark Normal school will be provided with a simi- 
lar apparatus. 

Considerable time has been devoted to the standardizing 
of drawings and specifications, so as to reduce the produc- 
tion cost of these items to a minimum without impairing 
any of the completeness and clearness which it has been the 
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intention of the department to embody in all of its plans 
and specifications. 

To this end, all such items as boilers, boiler settings, ra- 
diator supports and connections, piping connections, fan 
heaters, galvanized iron details, dampers, electric fixtures, 
plumbing connections, etc., are covered by standard details, 
thus obviating the necessity of showing such details over 
and over on the various sets of plans. The specifications 
have also been put into model form, so that only slight and 
unavoidable changes are necessary for the different build- 
ings. This standardization has been carried on as far as 
is possible, with the different types of buildings handled. 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


Following are appended two tables, showing the work 


done by the Engineering Division of the Repair Depart- 
ment, for the year July 1, 1910—July I, IgII. 

Table No. 1 shows the repairs by contractors, done on 
orders issued by this department, and Table No. 2 shows 
the repairs by the Repair Department. These tables are 
interesting, in that they show the volume of business.done 
by the Repair Department, and the cost, and also, in that 
they indicate which schools require more attention than 
cthers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT, 
Supervising Engineer. 
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TABLE SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE BY 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDING, JUNE 30, Iog11 


School 


Abington Avenue....... 
Alexander Street....... 
ADM StTOOtcccwk cease. 


Barringer High......... 
Burnet: treet 4... sees 
Belmont Avenue........ 
Bergen Street.......... 
Bruce “streets. cehee: cee 


College Place........... 
TIN hos be ee, are acevo ches 
Hast Side Ungraded.... 
Baste si@derdigh=. close. 
Highteenth Avenue..... 
Elizabeth Avenue....... 
PLIOt-sStreet..2. esas ce: 
Fifteenth Avenue....... 
Fourteenth Avenue..... 
Franklin 
Hamburg 
Hawkins Street......... 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 
Johnson Avenue........ 
Lafayette Street........ 
Lawrence Street........ 
Lincoln 
DVESECIBOM ya ersicts-ecceie e, corners 
MaPk@te aS UL CC be ace ers cen 
Miller, -Street...vussnece ewe 
Monmouth Street....... 
Morton <Streetes vcs vee 
Newton Street.......... 
Normal and Training... 
North Seventh ener y 
Oliver Street. gama 
Prospect Avenue. Bey ae 
mideer Street. ca.. cece te 
Roseville Avenue........ 
Seventh Avenue........ 
OULD LECCE erste eilcune ce 
South Highth Street.... 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Street..... 
Sia te! StLOCiais ne moxie esi -o 
Summer Avenue........ 
Summer: Place....viness.. 
Stissex. “AVenUeG.ses 20 
Thirteenth Avenue..... 
Walnut Street.......... 
Warren Street.......... 
Washington Street..... 
Waverly Avenue........ 
Webster Street......... 


eee ewer eee eeeeee 


West Side Ungraded..- 
Wickliffe. Street. sic 7st « 
TE OURS. we sieare 


No. of repairs 


Heating 


WOR DNAIN ONO 


reve eee 


172 


Repairs* 


ee a 


eee eeee 


ee eeees 


eee eee 


see eeee 


eee eee 


166 


Cost of repairs 


eee eres ees 


$1,199.33 


5m 
ee 
* 5 Q mM 
Ee BS 2 
wt €4 — 
5, 86 g 
[ab] i ° 
4 mo a 
ot a stale eae ate 5 |$ 102.53 
78.00 4 334.94 
40.74 ive 337.26 
69.29 4 118.74 
161.89 16 1,075.26 
18.33 o 168.47 
542.77 18 1,285.29 
123.41 iy 619.91 
3 aes epee 3 508.65 
eeecsal 5 32.26 
10.85 4 128.80 
< iecaenn eae 5 375.08 
5.385 5 319.29 
97.00 at 97.00 
5.26 2 43.26 
48.00 cL 48.00 
ee aa Mec 1 28.42 
14.43 qT 187.71 
62.00 6 139.09 
70.38 9 246.08 
105.67 10 116.77 
101.59 - 108.49 
ALT AS ibe 427.29 
24.71 < 269.08 
11.05 = 70.77 
46.50 5 135.08 
xt otor ove xe iE 16. 
287.30 4 442.00 
Bh oe ie 1 11.00 
DR eae 1 (Cita 
ee Slecars 4 otdes a 42.85 
Ee 1 5.50 
9.88 5 137.08 
97.24 6 259.97 
535.07 12 1,388.83 
143.53 7 161.46 
34.50: a 78.380 
105.78 10 361.75 
17.63 5 28.63 
412.12 4 412.12 
ar ee il 5.50 
19.90 4 32.88 
463.39 18 PMISY AY? 
142.07 11 254.58 
11.50 6 148.63 
160.36 11 478.68 
54.85 54 73.80 
33.67 2 39.17 
6.93 3 94.17 
Wee fone i 7.36 
38.78 | ° 9 177.69 
258.05 11 334.28 
ame Tau agi 1 5.50 
141.93 14 239.51 
adeehe.s aabite 4 122.97 
49.94 6 203.47 
ae aad, “ae a 62.60 
48.00 1 48.00 
117.44 3 513.44 


ees fee 


$4,957.58 | 338 {$16,156.91 


* The column headed Repairs includes Plumbing and Electric work. 
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TABLE SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE BY 
REPAIR DEPARTMENT, FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR ENDING, JUNE 30, IgI1 


School! 


Abington Avenue....... 
Street........ 
TANNESCVeG ts we. s ob cle ieie ame 
AVONUIAY GD) UC ieresg oieiertieies 
High). 2.4.0 
, Belmont Avenue....... 
Bergen Street.......... 
Bruce Streetcn cscs se 
Street... sacs we 
Camden Street........ 
Gentral Avenues.) 4.5. 
Charlton Street....... 
Chestnut Street....... 
College Place.......... 


Alexander 


Barringer 


Burnet 


Drawing 


A iiguech at ial § Sa buna At iee ore 
Hamburg Place....... 


Hawkins Street......... 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 
Johnson Avenue........ 
Lafayette Street........ 
Lawrence Street........ 


Lincoln 
Madison 


Miller. Street......... 


Monmouth Street....... 
Morton Street......... 
Newton Street......... 
Normal and Training.. 


North Seventh fe tea 
Oliver Street.. 


Park” AVeEnIG. ..5 ese? 
Peshine Avenue....... 


Prospect Avenue..... 
Roseville Avenue.... 


South 
South 


State Street.. 
Summer Avenue. 


Summer Place........- 
Sussex Avenue........ | 
Thirteenth Avenue......| 
Walnttisastrect. sos. ca8 


Warren Street........ 


Waverly Avenue. 
Webster Street. 


West Side Ungr aded ee 
Wickliffe Street....... 


TOA fee 


Hast Side. High....... 
Bighteenth Avenue..... 
Blizabeth Avenue....... 
Hiliot Street... cies. a. 
Fifteenth Avenue....... 
Fourteenth Avenue..... 


Market Street......... 


e213 


eating 


H 


No. of repairs 


airs* 


Rep 


Cost of repairs 


r 


« 
Total numbe 


of repairs 


Total cost 


aS 


een eeee 


= 
ReaTbDObho 


. 


ROW coo 


eleeveees 


eleeeeves 


a) 6,, 06 '6) 0. 


e1{ ©) @, epe-e06: © 


. 


fuk 


. 


eecleewseeeen| 


Ridve (Streets... 0.372. 
Seventh Avenue......... 
Streetacw tees we 
Eighth Street... 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Py ie 


weeleeewrne 


Washington ieee aoek 


Df bed bed OT CO ST OD OT HD COO CO CO LO 


+ Auere5e eat 


381 | 


seer eee ete 


<\e)¢ ye a's gee 


ee 


cee ee ee eee 


cee ee eevee 


|e eee eee wee 


ie eh et 


eee eee sane 


‘|s1577.11- 


ow 6 Cys ‘Ss QS eLee 


$1, 685.97 | 


| cy 


"$3,2 263.08 


x The column headed Repairs includes Plumbing and Electric work. 
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NAME 


Abeles, Mrs. Ray S....-: 
Aber, Laura E.........- 
Ackerman, Mrs. G. S.... 
Achenbach, Annie........ 
Adam, Anna F.......... 
Waddmss Avia? Gee. ses. 
Adams, Estelle N....... 
Prdams. “HiOld.<.<.s0s<-- 
Albertson, Mabel W..... 
Alden, Mary M.......... 
Piden, oROSCsc cee. e526: 
Allen, Cornelia M........ 
aber ECitht: Es. gira.» vis-.5 > 


BoArbD OF EDUCATION. 257 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
TEACHERS 
[Sa Brean SS 
SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 

Bergen=ot......’: Assistant ...|176 Peshine ave. 
Washington St./Assistant .|15 Snyder st., O’ge. 
Mrankline<.. 25. Assistant .{141 Fifth st. 
South Sth St..../1st Assistant.|450 Summer ave. 
Madis0ititeu. << os Assistant .178 Harrison pl., Irv. 
South Sth St. G.|V. Principal.|1 Kenilworth pl., O'ge. 
Camden St......{Assistant .../304 North Seventh st. 
TSH AVES Cakes Assistant ...|489 Central ave., E.O. 
A incest ces aot Assistant ...|36 South Tenth st. 
13th AVGRia sess Assistant .|50 North Seventh st. 
Central High. ...|Assistant 298 Clifton ave. 
Belmont Ave...|Assistant 


Ambroze, 
Anderson, A. Elizabeth.... 
Anderson, i 
Anderson, 
Anderson, 
Anderson, Henry S...... 
Anderson, Meta L....... 
Andrew, Mary A........ 
Anthony, Helen R....... 
Amthony; -Lizzié. if...)..: 
PASTE IN ALOLICy via as ee 30s 
Applin, Mrs. Etta E...... 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... 
Armitage, Edna M 
Aschenbach, Mrs. L. G.. 
Msi GARE. Ch weenie on 
Atherton, Clara ‘L-.....% 
Atherton, E. Maude...... 
Atherton, Rose B........ 
Athey, Mrs. Sara P...... 
Atterbury, Emily G...... 
Aumack, Adele F........ 
oO yet Regeocy: hye: heed ahs eee 
- Ayers, Jessie M 


Babbage, Marjorie M..... 
Backus, Belle F 
PAIS 9b GTACE sta siete weirs 
Ree iets Maye} tenet cc tee 
meraton, dna. io... 3. s.r 
Badgley, Mrs. Ina C..... 
Badgley, Nellie M....... 
Bagley, Jessica.........-. 
Bagnulo,, Lucia........++. 
Bailey, Emma............ 


Summer Pl..... Assistant 


Washington St G 


Os Principal 


Bruce St........| Assistant 
Warren Sti... Assistant 
South St........|Assistant 
Chestnutsots. 23: Assistant 
Chariton» stoxc =: Assistant 
Central High. ...|Gymnastics 
Bruce St........|Assistant 
Washington St..|Principal ... 


College Pl. Defec. 


Burtietrotesiou.: Ist Assistant 
Madisofes... cr. ss Assistant . 
Warren St...... Assistant 


Barringer High.|Assistant 
13th Ave........|Assistant 


sth Ave........|Assistant 
Chestnut St...... Assistant 
Camden St...... Assistant 
Elizabeth Ave..|Assistant 
Sussex Ave..... Assistant .. 
Sussex. Ave....: Ist Assistant. 
Sussex Ave..... Assistant ... 
Charitonaotanmcs Plerisn gts ons 
Charlton Steer... Assistant 
Camden sStsrc.. Assistant 
Central High. ...| Cooking 
Avon Ave...... Assistant 
Ghestiitt. Ska. 4. Assistant 
Camden St......\Assistant 


Summer Ave....|Assistant 
Assistant 
Barringer High.|Assistant 
Newton St.......|Assistant 
TAH OAE: ee oes Assistant 


Oliver St........|Assistant 
PEATE V Gone se <> Assistant .. 
Kind’g Asst... 


Camden St...... 


H’d Teacher 


~eeii7o cherry “Sf 
: : Oliver st. 


27 Wakeman ave. 
31 Franklin st. 

283° Belleville ave. 
283 Belleville ave. 


: South Ninth st. 


Caldwell, N. J. 

336 Sussex ave. 

37 Bruce st. 

193 South Sixth st. 
53 Washin’tn sq. N.Y. 
19 Warren pl. 

18 Stratford pl. 

443 Seventh ave. 
273 <P arker ; St: 

226 South Eleventh st. 
224 Broad st. 


ss 40 Johnson ave. 
..143 Steuben st., E. O. 
.|129 Monmouth st. 


-..|20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 


17 Williams st., W.O. 
17 Williams st., W.O. 
71 Wakeman ave. 


.|34 N. 16th st. E. O. 


*: 11 N. Walnut st., E.O. 


.|260 W.Clinton av.Irv. 


kis 63 Alpine st. 


.|22t Hale, New Brun. 


.../65 North Sixth st. 

...{291 Broad st. 

..{65 North Sixth st. 

...{165 Mt. Prospect ave. 
.|256 Academy st., S.O. 


gee 


.|178 Bergen st. 


256 South Sixth st. 


"*"|33s North Sixth st. 


32 Orleans st. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


RANK 


Kind’g Asst... 
Principal .... 
Assistant 
V. Principal. 
V. Principal. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant .. 
V. Principal. 


258 
TEACHERS—ContTINUED 
NAME SCHOOL 
Baker, Ratha cen cass Camden styy sae 
Balcom, (Aya ersens sees Prankiine aes se 
Baker, Elizabeth M...... Hamburg Phos: 
Bainbridge, Emma J..... South toth St. P. 
Baird, “Margaret. . 7, 4.0 ss 1th Ave. G.... 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L...|Bergen St...... 
Baldwin; E. “Belle: 4. ...... Morton uot. sr. 
Baldwin, E. Marcia...... Bergen: Steie. = 
Baldwin; EmmaF .. 22.2 Hamburg PI. G. 
Baldwin; Hazel /By7... Morton “Stoiae. 


Baldwin, Jeannette B.. 
Baldwin, Lucasta C.*..... 
Ball, Katherine V........ 
Ball, WEAFiOn: weak Acts oat 
Bamberger, Morris....... 
Banner, S. Kathryn...... 
Barclay, Constance... firs 
Barr, Morris L 
Barrett, Fg Nee: Meee 0) Ged eerg nt oe 
Barrett, Helen Gye Aaa 
Batty, “Agnes “henna 
Barth SA Nie ha ae ete 
Bartley, Ro PlaeM oor 
Barton,’ Charlotte’ E:..+?, 
Bassett, Marion-t4 7 ses 
Bassett, yMayiw aavanees 
Bauer A sabels Psu. wee 
Bauer, Mrs. Marjorie H.. 
Bauer ay tal al 4 asses es 
Baxter, Anna W......... 
Baxter; ele Nei ren easton 
Baxter, (Graces. coca ot 
Baxter Lillian, Lor geae ts 
Wella AWare es 


PUL SteLL eG OA eameh ie redisrs 
Beach, { Lilliane Pow sass. 
Rearsé}."Eadtth +. Gia. foes 
Becht, Minnie R......... 


eee eee eve 


Beck, Herman C.....:... | 


Beckelman, Dorothy..... 
Becker, Gertrude......... 
Bedell; Mary*B..c. 7.54 
Beets rllavtaies Gas eee 
Belcher, Arthur W...... 
Belcher, Josephine A..... 
Belcher, Katherine F..... 
Bell, Mrs. Grace D...... 
Beltaire, -Annie Lt. 2 <3.-7. 
Benbrook, Elsie M....... 
Bendet, Helen............ 
Benfield, Florence A..... 
Bénkert * Elia Ana eas 
Hennett. 1a ete ay ass 


. |South 8th St.. 
North 7th St... 


Bergen St....... 
Betgéen. Sti. cise 
Newton St...... 
Avot Ave... 0... 
High. 


Bar ringer 


13th AVE. ae aye 


South 8th St.... 
Newton St...... 
Webster Tre... 
Lafayette St.... 
Monmouth St... 


Miller St Per 
Abington Ave... 
Monmouth St... 


Franklin 


TREN pA NEE eee ems 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Sussex Ave..... 
13th AVE OF tiie 


Bergen’ Sts003535 
East Side High. 
Domestic Art.. 
Rarringer High. 


15th Ave? Fi; 


Avon 


Ung. Sch. 


.|Assistant 


.|Asst. 


Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Principals. 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant.... 
Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .. 
Model & Critic 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Ne Sas 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
.|Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Direct. 
H’d Assistant 
Gymnastics 
Assistant 
Assistant 
V. Principal. 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant 

Superv. 
Assistant 


V. Principal. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Asst. . 
H’d Teacher. 
Assistant 


1788 So. 


ADDRESS 


117 Second ave. 
167 Mt. Prospect ave. 


.|32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


32 Astor st. 
102 Sherman ave. 


.{8 South Eleventh st. 
.|213 Garside st. 
.{158 South Tenth st. 


327 Summer ave. 


.|442 Badger ave. 

.190 North Seventh st. 
...|5 Warren st. 

.|328 High st. 

.1233 Broad st. 


43 Ingraham pl. 
188 South Ninth st. 


.{102 Fourth st. 


71 North Eleventh st. 
637 High st. 


.|20 Van Renss’r, Belv. 
.{1151 Broad st. 

.|105 Monmouth st. 
.|636 High st. 


68 North Sixth st. 


.|73 Hillside ave. 


55 Leslie st. 


.|136 New York ave. 
.|312 Seventh ave. 
...| Dumont, N. J. 


177 Mt. Prospect ave. 


.|153 So. Grove, E 
SOS SE int oe 
Vie Parke pe 
..|346 High st. 
...{136 Murray st., 
.|8 Homestead park, 


Bloomf’d 
Eliz. 
16 White ter. 


“The Fairbanks,” O. 
87 West Kinney st. 


.|115 Osborne ter. 
.../209 Hunterdon st. 
.../92 South Eighth st. 


42 South Tenth st. 
44 Nairn pl. 

Twelfth st. 
571 Summer ave. 


.|819 Grove, Elizabeth. 
Settee Pb tirkeipas 
Morton St. P... 
ANeD : ut 
Morton St...... 
Waverly Ave.... 
No. I. 
13th AVON Seas 


79 Sherman ave. 
33 Morton st. 


.|214 Peshine ave. 


23 Madison ave. 
564 Highland ave. 
830 So. Thirteenth st. 


.178 South Tenth st. 


Boarp OF EDUCATION. : 259 
_ TEACHERS—ConTINnveED 
NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
ie Ae Burnet St. G....|V. Principal.|35 Burnet st. 


Bennett, Laura J 


Bennette, Florence E 
Benson, Frances B 


Bishop, ‘Lorena E 
Blackford, Helen 


Blackford, Katharene.... 


Blake, Katharine 
Blake, K. S 
Blau, Elsie 


Blauvelt, Katherine I 


Blevney, Pearl F 
Blewitt, Mary A 
Bloodgood, Ethel 
Bloomfield, Mary 
Bock, Amy D 
Bodine, Flora C 
Bodine, Helen D 
Bodler, Anna 
Boggs, Elsie E... 
Bohl, Minnie H 


Bollenbach, Cornelia H.. 


Bolles, Grace I 
Bolmer, Florence 
Bond, Albina R 
Bond, Emma S$ 
Bonnell, Edna C 
Booth, Charlotte 


Botsford, Hazel N 


Bough, Jessie E 
Boutwell, Anna 
Bower, Helen.... 
Bowlby, Elizabeth 
Boylan, Fannie A 


Bradford, F. Louise 
Bradford, Mary A 


Bradley, ‘Ada B.. 
Bradley, Marie E 
Brams, Nellie L.. 
Brangs, Edna G 
Bray, Essie 


ne oT 


Brelsford, Florence 


oereeeee 


Bixby, Mrs. Fannie E.. 


ee 


South 8th St... 
South 1oth St.. 


Assistant 
Assistant 


Benson, Martha P....... West Side...... Assistant 
Berger, Deborah E....... Bergen St......|Assistant 
Berger, Esther..........- Monmouth St...|Assistant 
Berger, Mathilda G...... Belmont Ave....|/Assistant 
Berry, Estelle V.......-- Elizabeth Ave...|H’d Assistant 
Berry, Jennie B.......... South Market St. Kind’g Asst.. 
Bever,<Gartier bh, 6c. oat Hamburg PIl....|Assistant 
Bieler, Louise-E......:.. Newton® St.c...,.(Glerk 7... 
Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T.|Lafayette St..... Assistant 
Bioren, Edna M......... Madison ........ Kind’g Asst.. 
Bird, Mary Wears ce vie 4 Lafayette St. P.|V. Principal. 
Bischoff, PANS tae ash AMOUR VES. ob os Gymnastics 


South 8th St. P.. 


V. Principal. 
..'Lafayette St.Def. 


| DR eae; Hawkins St.....|Assistant 
North 7th St....|Assistant .. 

De ies Alexander St...|Kind’g Direct. 

Ure. shies BricerSt=.2 4 stetincipal ~. .... 

pas cuesis Central Ave .|H’d Assistant 

eaters Franklin .......|Assistant 

st panes Warren St......|Assistant 

epee on og South Market St.|Assistant 

(Gt Pet Central Ave....|/Assistant .. 

Leet Chariton; Sts 2st Kind’g Direct. 

oe ee Hawthorne Ave.|V. Principal. . 

Sere 7th Ave.........|Assistant 

Sg UST 15th Ave. Assistant 

1 See sg. Normal & Train. Te’h’rofTheo. 

een ee 18th Ave........{Assistant 

Mes Ak lbw f Alexander St...|Assistant 
Chariton -St.o.4 ist Assistant. 

bee seaeone. Avon Ave......./Assistant 

ce eee North 7th St.... .|Clerk 

ie Roseville Ave...|Assistant 

bee bh. South 8th St....|Assistant 

a asta South roth St.../Assistant 


i Maiete Newton St......|Assistant 
Rite irae Belmont Ave... .|Assistant 
DEERE, Burnet St......./Assistant 


Assistant 


oe eee eee 
eeoeereeee 


Assistant 
.| Assistant 


ae 6.0 6 eis 0 


oer eevee 


ee ee eee eo | AwddAvT VILL ec eee ew oe 


hare « Monmouth St...|Assistant 
(Maver) Staxcscte Assistant 
hao ak Hawthorne Ave.|Clerk ....... 
debris Bergen St.......|Assistant 
br aes {Charlton St...P.!V. Principal. 


Assistant :... 


V. Principal. 
H’d Assistant 


.|150 Mt. Prospect ave. 
1 35. ew Sky 


fe ck): 
352 Seventh ave. 


.135 Hillside ave. 
.../585 Clinton ave. 
...|35 Bruen ave., Irv’g’n 


55 Astor st. 
159 Littleton ave. 


.|251 New York ave. 


6 Clay st. 


.|72 Murray st. 


61 Sherman ave. 
113 Bruen st. 


..|289 Everg’n av. Bkn. 


29 North Ninth st. 
260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
.|112 Fourth ave. 


.1735 Lake st. 


120 Prospect pl., S.O. 
524 Ridge st. 
107 South Seventh st. 


.|320 Summer ave. 
.|301 Roseville ave. 
.|50 Treacy Ave. 

.|84 North Ninth st. 


119 South Ninth st. 
44 Millington ave. 
.|240 Ridge st. 


'""|86 Hillyer st. E. O. 


25 Central ave. 


.|122 Leslie st. 
.|18 Alexander st. 


21 New st., Bloomf’d 


~nl7-urnet st. 
..|Martinsville, N. J. 
Bay Ee! Roseville ave. 
...|14 Roseville ave. 
...|228 Sixth ave. 
..|120 Hudson st. 
...1449 Summer ave. 
...| Hotel Kensington. 
.|285 High st. 
.|H’d Assistant 


62 Kearny st. 
725 Ridge st. 


.|38 Emmet st. 


sare baticest. 

23 Wakeman ave. 

17 Geneva st. 

.|142 Wash’tn ave.,Belv. 
.1377. Fairmount ave. 
335 Roseville ave. 


.|53 Ninth ave. 


7 Hillside ave. 


260 Boarp OF EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS—Con TINUED 

NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Bren: Rosa hetC Sees Waverly Ave..../Assistant .../93 Littleton ave. 
Brenni¢g,. <V iolasHir, 2.0.8 East Side High.|Lab. Assistant}193 South Seventh st. 
Brewer, Florence A...... ;North 7th St....j1st Assistant. 315 Seventh ave. 
Bridge Alice sR sont Sto. whee Assistant IN. H’s’deav., G. R. 
Bristol “Rate Ge ees South 8th St....jrst Assistant. - South Tenth st. 
Brittain slose> a ee oe Sussex Ave..... H’d Assistant}162 North Ninth st. 
Brittam, Wiarys kes. cw on: North 7th St....|Assistant -|162 North Ninth st. 
Broadhead, William G...|Bzrringer High. Gymnastics .|221 North Sixth st. 
Brookfield, Mabel H..... Summer Ave..../Assistant .../252 Ridge st. 
Browazki, Grace G....... Bricescotss-. sae Assistant .../51 Ninth ave. 
Brouwer; Mildred V.....|Muller> St.,:..9; Assistant ...|1158 Broad st. 
Brown, Alic€ Sink.8 re ts Elizabeth Ave.../Assistant .../80 Hillside ave. 
Brown; alsy #22. «sae Chestnut. St..<:. Assistant ...|37 Elizabeth ave. 
Brown, Elizabeth J....... Johnson Ave....|Assistant ...!80 Hillside ave. 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A.|Summer Ave..../Assistant ...|259A Ridge st. 
Brown, eGrace 156 ns. Central Ave.....|Assistant .169 Ashland ave., E.O. 
Hrowt,abliza bane oe Bervet ota suies Assistant -179 Belleville ave. 
Brown, Mary Kis. vie Summer Ave... .{1st Assistant. 57 Taylor st. 
Brownell, Clinton D..... Hawkins St..... Principal ....|148 Delavan ave. 
Brownell, Elizabeth...... 13th Ave.. .|Assistant .|162 North Seventh st. 
Brien, Gracéehes 27. ce. Hamburg Pi. .| Assistant -|194 Lincoln ave. 
Bryce,;;Gatherine-R.. 2..4. AVOnNAVE.s. 2s Assistant ...|539 High st. 
Buchanan, Fanny L...... Webster Train..|Model&Critic/201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Buehler, ‘Annie Tet oe Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ...|542 Sandford ave. 
Bune: Elizabeth 2.4. <.; Chariton St=4.5 Assistant .1343 Belmont ave. 
Bub Kathryn: Geiss ee Bergen Stes Assistant -|343 Belmont ave. 
Brill (.Hatriet sis. cen es Charitone Str. Assistant .../85 Sherman ave. 
Bumiller, Veronica C..... Charlton: Stak. Assistant ...|165 Milford ave. 
Burchard, “Etta Av... <; Central Ave...../Assistant ...|20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Burdette, Jane C......... Waverly Ave.../Assistant .|41 Seymour ave. 
Burdick;May Gilet TEth vAwer ma .|Kind’g Asst..|538 Adams ave., Eliz. 
Burgess, Clare W. G..... 13th “Ave-wok inc: Kind’g Asst../62 Roseville ave. 
Burgyes, Annie S........ North 7th St.../Assistant -|96 North Seventh st. 
Bureyes, Edith deste Camden Stas..2. Assistant .../96 North Seventh st. 
Burke, -LacyaMectw 2... 3%e8 Belmont Ave..../Assistant ...|41 Seymour ave. 
Burkhart, Cecelia M..... Ridge<ot. Sanaaw, Assistant ...|346 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Burley, Mrs. Isabella G.. tata tisk, | Glerle ai aise 17 Isaac st., Belle’ve 
Burnett; Loula Ess 2.2. .... Newton St....... Assistant ...|Roselle, N. 7 
Burnett; Priscila sey: Madison ic cuted Assistant .../890 So. Sixteenth st. 
Burns; Natharmae ss og South cStevwces Assistant’ ...|327 Lenox ave., N. Y. 
Burns, Margaret S.2.<.7: 114th Ave........ Assistant 190 Parkway, E. O. 
Burton Otre Lcko.es. Central Ave..... Kind’g Direct. 70 South Ninth st. 
Bush, -J eSsiesé.tise akin ec Newton St...... Assistant .|40 Gould ave. 
Butler, Aimee A......... Montgomery ....|Kind’g Asst..|267 Jeliff ave. 
Butterworth, Horace..... last Side High.|Gymnastics .|755 South Tenth st. 
Byrne; Agnes: Golo ee coe Webster Train..|Assistant .|228 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Gadmtis,<Wlayieents. iu ats Pt GAVErncs cask H’d Assistant] 154\Bl’f’d av., Passaic 
Callaghan, Grace R....... Waverly Ave....|Assistant .|19 Van Ness pl. 
Callaghan, Helen A...... Bergen St...... Assistant .|19 Van Ness pl. 
Callahan, B. Theresa..... Alexander St.... {1st Assistant.|24 South Ninth st. 
Callahan, Florence........ Morton St...... Assistant .|1076 Broad st. 
Calman, Gustave......... Central High... .|96 Washington ave. 


. Assistant 
Cantrill, Mrs. Florence N.|Montgomery . =e] 


Assistant 


... (62 Sherman ave. 


Comstock, Alice M...... 
Sodant, on: Lorena, 22.6% 
Ceongitj¢rdna Lo esh.. 
Conart. Ptheb soos ie is 5 
Gone. Anna “Gitte 
Conger, Theodora........ 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry. 
Conkling, George......... 
SOniiitie, aViyTa s-. 020s. wean 
Connell, Mrs. Hattie J... 
Connett, Mrs. Abbie M. 
Conner, Mildred M...... 
Conover, Harriet R...... 
Considine, Margaret G.... 
Cook, Edith M..... iS s5 


.|Monmouth St.. 


South toth St...|Assistant 
Brices st... Sane Kind’g Direct. 
Burnet) St..22..: Assistant 
Abington Ave...|Assistant 
Newton St...... Ist Assistant. 
VAs A 45 a oe a Assistant . 
Morton. Stes.) Assistant 
SGuthe SE sas ks Assistant 
Pati Ave sees Assistant 


Avon. Ave...... Assistant 
.|Assistant 


BoarD OF EDUCATION. 201 
TEACHERS—ContTINUED 

NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Carlisle; Annetta. .. 3... AVONS FVet nes Ist Assistant. |51 Chadwick ave. 
Garnatan Jean =? oa boi. Morton sot<.. > Assistant .|45 South Seventh st. 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl.| Normal & Train.|Tc’h’rofTheo.|Stirling, N. J. 
igarriss Lewis: Ei sccc.. ve% Bure. some 3 Principal ....|/Caldwell, N. J. 
Carter; -S2 Fannie. 2. Rea WATE ot tick os Principal): .<.4135Park ‘st. 
Caspari, Mrs. Ottilie..... Barringer High.|Assistant .|20 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
Ceatineid: Wane loins <a08e4 Domestic Science|Supervisor ../825 South Eleventh st. 
Cavallaro, Guido... ..:. Belmont Ave....|Gymnastics ..;Newark Y. M. C. A 
Chambers, May A........ TERA VCsoe ack Kind’g Asst. ./87 Fourth ave. 
Chapman, Mrs. Eleanor. P.| Walnut St...... Assistant .|27 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Log ETS Be SE (ag aan aa Drawite!o. 2... Asst. Superv.|39 Hampton pl., Nut’y - 
(hatten. Me Ehzabeth......|Peshine - 2... 2: Assistant ...{159 Littleton ave. 
=Chitterling, Adele H-.... FA AMOS; Gates: Assistant .../64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Belmont Ave....|Assistant .../64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Clark, Ethelwyn D....... WEAGISON «cacceas Assistant ...|791 Parker st. 
Clark, Henrietta Vs... ; PW i) gets) an SOSe ree: Assistant .|13 Clover st. 
Clarke MarioniG> sc... Ride@rs fisc i ist Assistant .|22 Colonial ter., Nut’y 
Ptarkn wiilored bx, 22. sees Chestnut St..... Assistant ./56 Warren st. 
etary. “OUISE. fos.0<-. Peshine sacs Principal ..../11 Miller st. 
Clatkesvones--B oi. 6230: Hamburg Pl. P.|V. Principal.|112 Treacy ave. 
Rertiee ee iol ltathe’: aise hs Ridgenscrs ere. Assistant .../62 Heller parkway. 
Mlarke,. Phyllis: E.ics3. West Side...... Assistant .{15 Pennington st. 
Clawson, Josephine M...|Monmouth St...|Kind’g Direct.|218 Grafton ave. 
Clayton, Florence P...... Belmont Ave....j/Assistant .145 West st. 
Clement, Abbie L........ Totnes Acve™ ge. Assistant .../79 Pennsylvania ave. 
Sitrord, Aones List... Perce tiie oe Assistant ...{185 Parker st. 
Pomc sriarrict-9..c.s4.¥. ; Chestnut: St... Assistant .|769 De Graw ave. 
Opies Vv alitia MES. ie oa Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .|24 Vanderpool st. 
Serer epeacie Ti). Ob 3:%..0. ex Newton St. G.../V. Principal. 212 Walnut st., Nutl’y 
oer fessic:is—2.. kere. ok 3 Hamburg PIl....|Assistant .146 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sean wary Goce cee é Belmont Ave. ...|/Assistant LEG. Tilt? st. 
Coghlan,: Rose M........ PSS | ney aoe ae Assistant .|244 North Seventh st. 
Ole AA CNeSins eas eles Bergen St... %.. Assistant ...|582 Penna. ave., Eliz. 
Coleman, Mary A........ Prandin. 33 \tst Assistant./125 Third ave. 
Coleman Mary Su 0e..6. Hawthorne Ave.|Kind’g Direct./250 Mulberry st. 
Collard, Thomas T....... North 7th St...|Principal ....|280 Summer ave. 
SoninsscRODeTe Ost, oc. » Manual Training|Special ..... 28 White ter. 
omiiisseVieniia’-Y . hs 2.4 2 Elizabeth O. A. .|Assistant .|Freehold, N. J. 
Commerford, Margaret...|14th Ave........ Assistant .|2t Noll pl. 


.|180 DeWitt ave. Belv. 


113 Tremont ave., 


.(301 Seventh ave. 
.|Park st., Caldwell. 


237% South 8th st. 


..151 North Eleventh st. 
..|44 Avon pl. 

...|177 Clinton ave. 
...{14 Patterson st., O’ge 
.../151 Chadwick ave. 


239 Lincoln ave. 


DITser St cose H’d Assistant 33 James st. 


Waverly Ave.. 
NewtonsSt;scc. . Assistant 


.|Kind’g Direct.|25 Central ave. 
./919 Broad st. 


Tht Ave. ofa. H’d Assistant|171 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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Cooléy,* Graders Sins i0% East Side High.|{?’d Assistant|11 Thomas st. 
Goons; Mdtia 3S Wir sanci s Warren Streets Assistant ...|127 N. 17th st., E.O. 
Cornwell, Gertrude L..../Washington St..jAssistant .../23 Farley ave. 
Coulte Eliza As eo Ae Summer Ave. G.|V. Principal./58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coult, H. Margaret....... Barringer High.|H’dEng.Dept.|58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Goupland; Rosevwe 0)... Olivet: Sticwet.: H’d Assistant|159 Littleton ave. 
Courrier; Jane Dee e. Belmont Ave. P.|V. Principal.|17 Roseville ave. 
Courter, 7Ge Map are... Morton Stutvcs Kind’g Asst..|167 Lincoln ave. 
Gow ell; 2Bdnac ASte ne 22 Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst..|55 Lenox ave., E. O. 
Cowell, Maud M......... Washington St..|Kind’g Direct.|55 Lenox ave., E. O. 
Goss (Martine 19th Seared aso Principal ....|/320 Clifton ave. 
Graig Dorotayen ). 2).55 5s OOU Oise acres Assistant ..,/14 Terrace pl. Arltn. 
Cramer, Cora tessa ea Lafayette St.....JAssistant ...|1086 Broad st. 
Crane, Elizabeth K...... Morton St. G...|V. Principal../854 So. Thirteenth st. 
Crane, Helen S.......... Avon Avene. Assistant ...|854 So. Thirteenth st. 
Grane, Ho Leutser. on; Chariton Stim Assistant ...{|854 So. Thirteenth st. 
Crane, Lunevra F....... South 8th St...|/Assistant .../43 South Eleventh st. 
Graness Mam te eee Aine Stree Kind’g Direct. |31 Brunswick st. 
Crawiords 2 Pld 5. jee ote vi oe Roseville Ave...|Kind’g Direct.|215 N. Maple av. E.O. 
Crawford, E. Winifred...|Newton St...... Assistant ...|188 William st., E..O. 
Crawford, Jessie D....... So. Market St...|Assistant ...|188 William st., E. ©. 
Crawford, Katharine M..|Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ...|83 Delavan ave. 
Cresse. :S..Winitred.... 3 Hamburg Pl....|Kind’g Direct.|303 Avon ave. 
Cronine= Marek oo oases Livingston St.../Assistant ...|/ Rockaway, N. J. 
Grosse, =ranklin’..2.0.o5 Barringer High.|Assistant ...|587 Summer ave. 
Cueman;-EdnacM 427538 WHO AVe rat ches Kind’g Asst../202 Third» st. 
Cummins, Elizabeth.......|/ Manual Training |Special ...... 198 North Seventh st. 
Cunningham, Maude I....|14th Ave........ Clerk sea la 80 Elizabeth ave. 
Curis, lata mk eae Willer “Stee 4 1st Assistant./t1 Parkhurst st. 
Gurtiss Mabel Ta. See, AVON AW eH et Kind’g Asst. .|849 So. Fifteenth st. 
Dager, Mrs. Lilian E....|Bergen St....... Ist Assistant.|322 Seventh ave. 
Dain, “Lillian Bast Monmouth St...|H’d Assistant|27 Court st. 
Dalrymple, George H....|East Side High.|Assistant .../697 Clifton ave. 
Dann, Harvey M........ Barringer High.|Assistant ...|66 New st. E. O. 
Davidson, Rebecca T..... Abington Ave...|H’d Assistant|1086 Broad st. 
Davies)| Edith VAs os.38 3.3 |Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ...|18 Grafton ave. 
Davis, Adelaide E........|Newton St. P..|V.° Principal.|35 Vernon ave. 
Davis,-Mrs. Atice: Ce. Warren? Stss Assistant ...|39 Stirling st. 
Weaivis< Bie eae ee Madisoir irk £30" H’d Assistant|216 Belleville ave. 
Day aAuntie Ge sous Washington St..|1st Assistant./1 Clinton pl. 
Day, ena to Fk aie 15th Ave. G..... V. Principal.|55 Hollyw’d ave., E.O. 
Day, Mare aretrA cero Washington St..|rst Assistant.|1 Clinton pl. 
Dean, Gey Sule ces Lafayette St. GV. Principal.|729 Ridge st. 
Dean.” Hester a Bin3 era Barringer High.|H’d Assistant|256 North Seventh st. 
Dean,.: Margaretta. 2.3.54. Roseville Ave...}/V. Principal.|256 North Seventh st. 
Dens, Mevdawe 2 i weet Academy St. Ung.|H’d Teacher.|729 Ridge st. 
Dearie, Catherine S...... Burnet St.......|/Kind’g Asst. .|239 Clifton ave. 
Dearie; Jedi Aunt Camdeti= Sti yo" Assistant ...|239 Clifton ave. 
DeCamp, Marie L....... Johnson Ave....|Kind’g Direct.) Montrose ave., Vero’a 
DeCamp, Maude R.......;Abington Ave...|Kind’g Asst..|Montrose ave., Vero’a 
Decker, C. Ethel......... Burnet ’Stiins Assistant .../56 Park pl. 
Decker, Grace E........ Over Stee as. Assistant ...|520 3d st., Weeh’w’n 
DeGarmo, Mary S....... Central Ave.....!1st Assistant.|73 North Eleventh st. 
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DeHatt, Lavinia P.:../.° Hamburg Pl....}Assistant ...)32A Clay st. 
Deidrick, Anna R........ Sorth: Sth St..« | Cleric say. 321 South Tenth st. 
Deidrick, Hortense....... Manual Training|Special ..... 321 South Tenth st. 
Delaney, Alice G........ Svat WAVE whe es =e H’d Assistant |189 Woodside ave. 
Deluney, Margaret C..... RUG teks Gees Assistant ...|35 Read st. 
Delaney, Maude M......: BE MAW Boss vices H’d Assistant /312 High st. 
Delaney, Regina C....... Sussex Ave. P |V. Principal.|312 High st. 
Demarest, Daisy E.......|Madison ....... Assistant ...|70 Ninth ave. 
Memarest, Jean o./4.. 4 Lawrence St....|Assistant ...|178 Plane st. 
DeMott, Linda M........ RELA VO. sais ss Assistant ...|204 Plane st. 
Denbigh, Mary L........ Montgomery ...|Assistant ...|37 Treacy ave. 
Dennin, .Eleanor.......%. Belmont Ave....|Assistant .,.|1248 Waverly pl., Eliz. 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M..|18th Ave........ tst Assistant.|73 Hillside ave. 
Denis. SELVA -L. asicas ese Avon AVE eee 6 Assistant ...|287 Belleville ave. 
enton,- Mabel. s.... 2... Central High....|Assistant ...|676 Highland ave. 
Pretiner, > Juliet... Jace. v.. Chestnut St..... Assistant ...|152 Roseville ave. 
Devine, Agnes J........-. Mottan® Sti.0¢2 Assistant .../505 Madison ave., Pat. 
emacs huth Mos: oe Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ...|249 Clifton ave. 
PGA IT sVdta AN yee ea eds Burnet. Sts. 2 Assistant ...|501 Clifton ave. 
Pe IULENAy a kel ve ess 14th Ave. P.... |V. Principal.|206 First st. 
Dickerson, Edgar L..... Central High... |Assistant .../5 Broad st. 
Diffily, Winifred A....... Sth yAVe. owes ts tst Assistant. 20 North Seventh st. 
BS ae es Pare TATA CAVE wes ne ist Assistant. 93 Pennsylvania ave. 
Pe ata SMA eas he South roth St...|Assistant ...|539 Orange st. 
Plon,s Me cM ay ones ones» Roseville Ave...|Assistant ...|93 South Tenth st. 
Dimmick, Olive C....... Camden St......|Assistant ...|733 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Disbrow, Florence W..../|Elliot St........ Assistant ...|759 De Graw ave. 
Mitmars: Effe-Ms....... Newton St... 2. Kind’g Asst..|272A Summer ave. 
Peon FESSIe Tis ict. 5 Warneneots.x ic. Kind’g Direct.|564 High st. 
Dobbins, Christine M....|Central High.... Gymnastics .|137 S. Parkway, E.O. 
178 a fe Pi ri Oye eal 0 me North 7th St...|Kind’g Direct.,177 North Ninth st. 
IDedwe; Bink Gu. ea. Butnet estas. Assistant .../72 Fourth ave. 
Deering; Loawisa. -(..02: MERE AVE A i Sie “eo Assistant ...|203 Peshine ave. 
Doherty, H. Grace........ Hawkins | St... Assistant ...|1180 Broad st. 
Dian gda Cr eww s. Camden Stigets H’d Assistant)|49 James st. 
Dolan, Margaret H....... Bruce <St. Se... 3 Assistant ...|38 South Eighth st. 
Donahue, Mary J........ Sussex “AVeGuss.% Kind’g Asst..|71 South Ninth st. 
Donald, Jessi¢........-+- Newton St...... Assistant ...|140 Summer ave. 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M./Lafayette St....{1st Assistant.|71 Liberty st. 
Doolittle, Louise..<...... Peshine Ave....|Kind’g Direct.|65 Elizabeth ave. 
Doremus, Alberta R...... @hestnut.oto-.2 3 ist Assistant.|1105 Broad st. 
mineremts, Kliza’-C....°..% Summer: Plo... Assistant ...|44 Second ave. 
Doremus, Jessie K....... Summer Ave...|Assistant ...|44 Second ave. 
Doremus, Lillie M....... BATE oteise teens 2 Assistant ...|308 High st. 
Dorr, emma | bes. gs se ed: Morton St...... Kind’g Asst..|152 Lincoln ave. 
Doty, Jessie T......:..../13th Ave. P..../V. Principal. |60 North Sixth st. 
Dougall, Elizabeth J...... MEAUISOIL oot ec Assistant ...|Bowdoin st., Maple’d 
Dougall, William A...... Monmouth St...|Principal ....|Bowdoin st., Maple’d 
Dougan, James E........ Boys Industrial.|H’d Teacher.|21 Heller parkway. 
Dougherty, Florence M..|Franklin ....... H’d Assistant|18 Taylor st. 
Dougherty, Hannah L....|Miller St........ Assistant ...|20 Tichenor st. 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B.|Waverly Ave....jAssistant ...|139 Monmouth st. 
Dowie, Jennie M........ Lawrence St..../V. Principal.|129 Lincoln ave. 
Drew, Minnie I.......... So. Market St. P.'V. Principal.!182 South Sixth st. 
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Driscoll, Elizabeth V..... Walntts Stas t. H’d Assistant 
Dromnpe Maw ie ee Manual Training|Special ..... 
Drummond, Adelaide..... Roseville Ave...|Assistant 
Drummond, Emma....... TAtH! ALYVOly oe ate Kind’g Direct. 
Duchamp, Cecile C....... West Side...... Assistant ... 
Dutty, Anpelagen-2eo a. Lafayette St....jAssistant -... 
Duityj~Grace= Wee Morton St...... Ist Assistant. 
Duncan, Helen N....... SGuthe “oti .anen Assistant 
Diuntfees aarele Hs Se: Abington Ave.../Assistant 
Dann; sJahaRks pe. ss. 5.245 T3tH CAVE! ee Assistant 
DiurtinelipeA tinal Gy ya Parka Ave is V. Principal. 
Dunning, Frances S...... BumeétJSten.s Ist Assistant. 
Dunsine Charan A. x, sea: Burnet. St....P./V. Principal. 
Murad: EMmeto wy is Ms Camden St..... Assistant .. 
Diuyrand; 5. ee vennes sees POET RA Vert C eee Assistant 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... 18th A Vela cc tae Assistant 
Dyer, Ethel Met. ces Montgomery .../Assistant 
Karl; Hidrence. A 28. ce. Paris cAve tiers Assistant 
Eberhardt; housies isan cae Belmont Ave... .|Assistant 
Eckoff, Mrs.. Alice M....| Park Ave...... Assistant 
Hddowes el oisad caret College Pl. Defec.|Assistant ... 
Edge, Mrs. Nellie W..... Bliiot=She H’d Assistant 
Edwards, Elizabeth....... rAth Aves. 22% =. Assistant 
Bdwartdsys Livan D Jos sacs Alexander St...|Principal .... 
PO; oOaTAls ~ oh oie Se'o oe Newton ‘St....../Kind’g Asst.. 
Eggenberger, James...... Sussex Ave..... Prineétpal® >... 
Hichhorn Hsia A7.c a8 Madisone:. << acs Assistant 
Fichhotn, lda tr? as Fee . |Madison ....|Assistant 
Risele salvia So eae Belmont Ave....|Assistant 
Ehman, Theodora H..... Barringer High.|Assistant .. 
HilisnGriseldas.; AS Normal & Train.| Model & Critic 
Pistongeieis ab sate eis THtOAVE 248 oe Ist Assistant. 
Elterich, Dorothea....... Montgomery ...|/H’d Assistant 
Endler, Helen C:....2.:%. Charitanyste Assistant 
Erbacher, Anna L....... EAtH AVG Aeros <n Assistant 
Erhardt; Henriettat Gon jbineohts.. ve Assistant 
Eschenfelder,, Bertha A..|Lincoln ........ Assistant 
igstabreok; “Linav pee Central Ave. G.|/V. Principal. 
rstelle,”. Hazelit sa, oe Chestnue St..... Assistant 
Eunson, Sarah Av as. 15th Ave.s.ss te Assistant 
Everding, Katharine A... {13th Ave........ tst Assistant. 
Faber du Faur, Helen....|Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant 
Fales, Gladys; 30 soa Central Ave.....|Assistant 
Farlee, Jeannette A...... Avon Ave...... Assistant 
Fatley Eliaweb “Sts, {se oan VOULR Ste es Assistant 
Harley Mai Maas woes Lafayette St....|Assistant 
Batley, Mi diuekie;..os cee QhvereSt ote: Assistant ... 
Farmer, Florence V...... Ridpesteces 5.4 V. Principal. 
Parmer; Grace. e+. Burnet: Shie SS: Kind’g Direct. 
Farmer, Lottie M........ Summer Ave....|Assistant 
Farrington, ‘Ethel. ........:}Oliver St.0..22. Assistant 
Farrow; Ruthed is esi ek North 7th St...\Assistant 


ADDRESS 


1135 Broad st. 
407 Clinton ave. 


.|104 South Tenth st. 


104 South Tenth st. 
Chatham, N. J. 
166 Plane st. 

80 Wickliffe st. 


...1435 Seventh ave. 
.|I1 Up. Mtcl. av. Mtel. 
.|77 Seymour ave. 


26 Chestnut st. 
128 Lincoln ave. 
562 Broad st. 


.|1106 Sp’f’d ave., Irv’n 
.../12 Mulberry _pl. 
...4121 Third ave. 

.'50 North Ninth st. 


.../Conant st., Elizabeth. 
.. 113 Orchard st. 
.|304 Broad st. 


516 Summer ave. 
276 Montclair ave. 


.|42 Dover st. 


225 Smith st. 
47 South Eleventh st. 
25 North Sixth st. 


.|824 South Twelfth st. — 
...|824 South Twelfth st. 
55 Farley ave. 
.|269 Parker st. 


17 Pennington st. 
30 Avon ave. Irv’n 
29 N. Willow, Mtcelr. 


.|242 Fourth st. 
./39 North Sixth st. 
.|248 Littleton ave. 
.|12 Laurel pl. 


636 Ocean ave., J. C. 


.|129 Weequahic ave. 
.|T91 South Seventh st. 


63 Pennsylvania ave. 


.../842 So. Fourteenth st. 

...145 New st., E. O. 

.../15 Heller parkway, 

.../207 Atlantic st., Pats’n 
.|20 Mott st. 


70, Parkist: 
333 Belleville ave. 
333 Belleville ave. 


...|333 Belleville ave. 
t22198$ Chirdist 
...(122 Orchard st. 


ae 


¥Y 
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Fassett, Harvey L....... 
Fay, MaiatSe pos 
Feinberg, Fannie G...... 
Fellinger, M. Cecil....... 
Wwettis,; bitlia Mears to 
Field, Josephine A....... 
Field> Lewis Hi. uit. sss 


Peo OLTIC sit ec nea Vs 
Piniey, May ike e.. oan 
BaD PIL OTICS AG. ach aie a es 
Fischer,’ Florence........ 
Fiske, Elizabeth F........ 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B...... 


Flanagan, Margaretta W. 


Baapipan® Clarach. sie... 
Flavelle, Irene B......... 
Flavelle, O. Watson...... 
Fletcher, Alice M........ 
Foley, Mrs. Minnie L.... 
mOgregr Clara iho.) oe ns 
Forker, M. EY Becta 
Fort, Fred W 


B'S ee} 0:6, 2 0. @ © 0 V4 


- Fosdick, Nellie J......... 


Foster, Jeannette......... 
Bowler, Haye Suis 6. 
Poxcroit, jane ol. vor. fo. 
Hrancisco,® Bessie.~ 2. 6.6 
JEW Sed Po ey ag 0 Re 
Dvarer whtitiae Goce cs hs tc 
Freeland, Marietta H.... 
Freeman, I. Mildred..... 


Fritts, 
Fritts, 
Froehlich, ARTE HE SS ee Sears 


MrostoV Gna Ac. 0 oe oe 
Furman, Edith M........ 
Pueman EdnaeM oes: 
Passe, Atinad 3.08.5. 2. 


Galbraith, Lura B....... 
Gallagher, Elizabeth F.. 
Gallagher, Margaret C.. 
Gamble, Martha C....... 
Ganion, Hilda-M; Li... 
Gardner, Frances E...... 
Gardner, Marina M...... 
Gardner, William B...... 
Garrabrant, Anna L...... 
taarrabrant hloras.c.455 
Garrabrant, Mabel F..... 


SCHOOL 


East Side High. 
OlreersSt Farce 
Montgomery . 

14th Ave........ 
College Pl. Def. 
Barringer High. 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Central Ave..... 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Waverly Ave... 
Lafayette St... 
Manual Training 
Ft? AVG ba cec ke 
Webster Train. 
Lafayette Sti... 
Alexander St. G. 
Eihot. St" Gv: 
MadisOft> es 8 4 
CMiver sot ccers 
Camden St...... 
WrealnutrSts2 3s = 
Hamburg Pl... 
Hamburg Pl... 
Oliver’ Sthecs5 2 
Morton’ Stck%. 
Monmouth St... 


Monmouth St... 
Morton St...... 
Franklin 


Warren St..... 
Alexander St.. 
Morton St...... 
Boys Industrial. 
Poth tAvese occa 
West Side...... 
North 7th St... 
South toth St... 


Hawthorne Ave. 
.|Chestnut St.... 


..|Madison G..... 


Burnete<St.i2 at 
Sussex Ave..... 
incolte ss: viv. 
Sussex Ave..... 


Manual Training/Special 


Franklin 


.| Assistant 


.|Principal ... 


...| Assistant 


.| Assistant 


./Assistant 


RANK 


Assistant 
Assistant 
.| Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Gymnastics 
Assistant 

Assistant 

Ist Assistant. 
Assistant 


Special 

Assistant .. 
Model & Critic 
Assistant 

V. Principal. 
V. ge 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


.| Assistant 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant 


eee 


ADDRESS 


.../254 Parker st. 
.. {1195 Broad st. 

..|184 Westw’dave.L.Br. 
.-|74%4 Ninth ave. 
-155 Church st., 
..|130 Second ave. 
a¥ec Me Ge tAs Citys 

. 163 North Eleventh st. 
...134 Homestead park. 


Mtelr. 


117 Madison st. 


..-|42 Sixteenth ave. 
.145 Fulton st. 
.{827 South Eleventh st. 
.|852 So. Orange ave. 


207 Summer ave. 


.|636 Summer ave. 


35 Dover st. 
32 Hedden ter. 


.138 Br’kside ave., Irv. 
...|70 Court st. 
...|16 Thomas st. 
...177 Hillside ave. 
.133 South Tenth st. 


33 South Tenth st. 
.|Homest’d pl., Bogota. 


636 High st. 


.}22 Astor st. 

.|13 Carteret st. 
.|Caldwell, N. J. 

.171 South Seventh st. 
.|1089 Mary, Elizabeth. 


EO: 


55 Lenox ave., 


.|200 Garside st. 
.|117 Fourth st. 


H’d Assistant 117 Fourth st. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Ist Assistant. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
V. Principal. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Ist Assistant. 
Assistant 


.|105 Second st., S. O. 
..137 Nelson pl. 
...{179 Mt. Prospect ave 
.|171 Mt. Prospect ave. 
.165 South Tenth st. 


65 South Tenth st. 
19 Eaton pl., E. O. 


.|25 Vernon ave. 
125 St. Luke’s pl., Mt’r 


106 Clinton ave. 


.|228 Mt. Pleasant ave. 

.{117 Miller st. 

.{248 Littleton ave. 
.../178 North Twelfth st. 

.|2904 Woodside ave. 


29 North Ninth st. 


.|169 Walnut st. 
.1169 Walnut st. 
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Garrison, Mildred P..... Bruce St........|Assistant ...|153 Irv’gton ave., S.O. 
Gaskill, Katherine A..... Tath Aveo is ea Assistant .125 Howard st. 
Gauch, Elizabeth E.....«. BHigte Sh atone. 1st Assistant.|474 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Geiger, Emma E......... Bath AVE. ens Assistant ...|27 Breintnall pl. 
Geisser,, Lillie 32, veas beech Burnet <Sty. 4. Assistant .|122 Fourth st. 
Gemar, Jennie As... 3... Hamburg Pl.....|1st Assistant.|203 Main‘ st., E. O. 
Genzmer, George A......|East Side High. |Assistant .1305 Avon ave. 
George, enavAjiicsass a Sussex Ave..... Clerkike c.siee 22 Camp st. 
Geppner, Margaret....... Central Ave....|Assistant .118 Ella st., Blmfld. 
Geraghty, Linda M....... Morton:-St 5/5 H’d Assistant|23 Elizabeth ave. 
Geraghty, WMarvas. sane te Manual nie Asst. paucye 124 Fairmount ave. 
GerberAntan ties ists es Belmont Ave....|/Assistant .|430 Morris ave., Eliz. 
Gerhard, Bllat i |. trace ae Burnet St. au... Assistant ...|68 Seymour ave. 
Gibbs;“-Helena’ Ry.4<85s.2 THEA SAVGAL ey eo Assistant ...|606 Ist st., Hoboken. 
Gibbs, John M..... Lees. ARISES ties Principal: <<.. 2710, Bark ons 
Gibson, Helen L......... 350 RY Acer Assistant .|120 North Ninth st. 
Giehl, Jennie Atk cena aos East Side High.|Assistant .|453 Summer ave. 
Gierding, Mrs. Florence N.|13th Ave........ Assistant ...|25 Howard st. 
Gildea; Ania) ivy. cue Central Ave.....|Assistant .../60 North Ninth st. 
Gilhuly, Stephen B....... Warren «St... 5. Principal ....|132 Third ave. 
Gillman, Elsie M......... Central Ave.....|Kind’g Asst..|26 Spruce st., Blmfid 
Gillott?) -Jessieicnes tase Central. Ave.....(|Clerk, ......: 175 lames st. 
Gilman, Frank G....... .|Barringer High.|H’d His. D’pt\612 Highland ave. 
Galasson- Vidletidie. eo Avon. Ave...... Assistant -1133 Washi Steaua 
Gleason, Charles H....... Summer Ave....|Principal ....|555 Summer ave. 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr..|Belmont Ave....|Principal ....|555 Summer ave. 
«Gleason, IsabeluG sa. = = Charlton. St-s.. Assistant .|636 High st, 
Gleim*Lagdia Vee eons oo TEtH CAVE: see ee Assistant .|352 Seventh ave. 
Glennie, Alexander J..... Maller sate. csatrs Principal ....|122 Pennsylvania ave. 
Glorieux, Elizabeth M....|Miller St....... Kind’g Asst. .|53 Johnson ave. 
Glutting, Edith..... tthe AP Webster Train..|Kind’g Asst..|372 Parker st. 
Goel, . Claribel sco... 4 Branthinis sus: H’d Assistant/187 Broad st. 
Gogol, “Emma is beau y ve. North 7th St...|Assistant .|187 Broad st. 
Gold: “lstessas-si dare cows GhiveR eSte3 3 Assistant .|210 Clv’ld, Harrison 
Golding, A. Louise....... EAtE SAVEiC Hise ke Assistant .|786 E. 22d, Paterson 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E...|/Ung. Sch. No. 2.|H’d Teacher. 309 Belleville ave. 
Gould, Minnie D......... Roseville Ave...{Assistant . {13 Myrtle ave. 
Graham, Adare ths ast Charlton St.....|/Assistant .../95 Ridgewood ave. 
Graham, Laihianigice sh es Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ...|357 Walnut st. 
Graye( Lillian = ee shes Tt AANC oot vm hel Assistant ...|258 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Greelish, Kathleen A..... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../872 S. Sixteenth st. 
Green; Mrs. Laurilla G...|7th Ave......... Assistant .|252 Garside st. 
Green, Nellie C.......... State St. Defec..|Assistant .|305 Trinity pl., Eliz. 
Greene, Walter J......... ITawrence St....|Principal . Richmond Hill, j Ege 
Greenwood, Elsie R...... Belmont Ave....|/H’d Assistant 93 Osborne ter. 
Greenwood, Helen A..... Maltet cSt. 72.2 ae Assistant ...|93 Osborne ter. 
Greenwood, Lillian A..../South 8th St....|Assistant ...|93 Osborne ter. 
Greer, Mrs. Margaret L..|7th Ave......... Assistant .|289 North Seventh st. 
Grices Mdith. Heist tion b vee North 7th St....|/Assistant .{6 Gouverneur st. 
Griffin, Alice M.......... South roth St../Assistant ...|123 South Ninth st. 
Griggs, Clarence R....... Manual Training|Special ..... Union,Union Co. N. J 
Grill; Caroline Loss .ce > 14th AA veo. seen Assistant 460 Summer ave. 
Gtimes,: dvarvendicaerecs Summer PIl..... H’d Assistant. 243 Lincoln ave. 
Grork, Genevieve S...... Barringer High.}H’d Assistant|Maplewood, N. J. 


=~, 5 
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Grover, Mrs. Mattie H../Elliot St........ Kind’g Asst..|205 North Seventh st. 
Grundy, Elizabeth........ PAE Sel acaps sco 8 tst Assistant. |260 Ridge st. 
Merit, .b.’ Mabel:..:2..... Webster Train..|Assistant ...)/55 Astor st. 
Guild, Mrs. Josephine R../South 8th St... Assistant ...|155 So. Eleventh st. 
Haddow, Agnes.......... Pirated tt 6:3, 4-2 Assistant ...|121 Second ave. 
Haddow, Elizabeth G....)West Side...... Kind’g Direct.|121 Second ave. 
PawarneGlarat TiS... PN SA Verh ss ete e Clerk oe .'ay ¢~ 273 Montclair ave. 
Hagney, Augusta W..... Washington St../Assistant ...|31 Milford ave. 
Hagney, Caroline D...... Chlivér ote: taste Kind’g Asst../31 Milford ave. 
Papmey. Mary.D. 20%. 20: Webster Train..|/Kind’g Asst..j21 Milford ave. 
RPASe SA PUNICO+ De wakes Hos Washington St..|Assistant .../34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Florence L....... Pusic 2.70. Asst. Superv.|34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Margaret D...... Avon Ave...... Assistant .../34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Martha B........ So. Market St..|/H’d Assistant|34 Franklin st. 
rgie Wary: Feo, oe. ole Morton Open Air|Assistant ...|/369 Summer ave. 
Bee eeI Het Nees sed: oo SHE otioa eyes Assistant ...|168 Johnson ave. 
Hall, Mabelle A.......... 18th Ave........ Assistant ...|178 Bergen st. 
Hallock, Virginia E...... Avon Ave......./Assistant ...|191 Seymour ave. 
Halstead, Ja Dea N...... Lafayette St.....|Kind’g Asst..|162 Hillside ave. 
Halstead. Martha E...... Alexander St...|Assistant ...|/17 Silver st. 
Hamel, Georgiana........ Webster Train..|Model &Critic| 288 Ridge st. 
Hamilton, Gertrude A...|South 8th St... Assistant ...|24 Hillside ave.. Mad 
Hamilton, Malia.......... Charlton St.....|Assistant ...|90 Court st. 
Hammell, Laura E....... Belmont Ave...|Assistant ...|/35 Kearny st. 
fianipton,- Delle; <6 5... Newton St...... Assistant ...|351 Plane st. 
Handel, Elsa D. A....... South 8th St....|Kind’g Asst..|55 State st., E. O. 
Hanna, Robert M........ Manual Training|Special .....|437 Stuyvesn’t av. Irv. 
Hanson, Frank H........ So. Market St..|Principal ....|141 Heller parkway. 
Hanson, Helen S.i..-... Madison nicer 242 oy eee 141 Heller parkway. 
Hardin, Elizabeth........ Barringer High..|Assistant ...|453 Summer ave. 
Haring, Frances M...... Burnet: St. 72.0% Cilétkanuts t: 174 Summer ave. 
Haring, Georgia A....... Madison ....... Kind’g Direct.|174 Summer ave. 
Harlow, Julia Ay ...6 ccs. Roseville Ave...|Assistant ...|102 North Seventh st. 
Harned, Caroline V...... TP TIN Cin atures Assistant ...|452 Franklin, Blmfld. 
Harris, Adah Belle..-.... Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Direct./66 Hillside ave. 
Harris, Genevieve........ {ie GAWES Gros Assistant ...|24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
Harris, Mrs. Harriet M..|Elliot St........ Assistant ...|227 Fourth st. 
Harris, Josephine........ Pt ANE Aas G ust be Assistant ...|24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
Harrison, Ada D......... Franklin ..0.5 % Assistant .../216 Belleville ave. 
Harrison, Harriet N..... South roth St..|Kind’g Direct.|41 Gray st. 
Harrison, M.: Estelle..... Chestnut St....|Xind’g Direct./84 Grove st., Irving’n 
Harrison, Mary M....... South roth St...|Assistant ...|Box 178, Montclair. 
Prats tay dati p sca ace oes Barringer High.|Assistant ...|724 DeGraw ave. 
Hartough, Sarah E..... PSO AVO ae. 2s H’d Assistant/21 Ninth ave. 
Hartstall, Rose........... Hawkins St..... V. Principal. |468 Clinton ave. 
Harvey, Elizabeth W..... South toth St...|rst Assistant.|77 South Eleventh st. 
Hasbrouck, Anna B...... 14th Ave. G....|V. Principal.|1135 Broad st. 
Haselmayer, Jeannette L.|Morton St...... Assistant ...|87 Treacy ave. 
Hatch, Annie W......... GharhorSt>.... Assistant ...|32 Astor st. 
Beaten) Poni. bis cscs's «<7, Manual Training|Special ..... 37 Seymour ave. 
Hatch, William A....... East Side High.|Man’l Train’g|79 Seymour ave. 
Haufler, Gertrude E..... Newton St...... Assistant ...|86 South Tenth st. 


Haulenbeck, Caroline Y..|South 8th St...JAssistant. ...|77 North Eleventh st. 
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Haughwout, Adelle....... 13th -AveccAs.. Assistant .11076 Broad st. 
Hauss, Elizabeth..:...... Camden* St... .. Assistant .| 111 Stuyvesant ave. 
Haviland, Josephine C....|Waverly Ave...|Assistant .(32 Prospect st., Eliz. 
Hay Harriet A. eee Camden St..... H’d Assistant|48 Gray st. 

Hay Mary shee se eee Mt He AVG haertees a Kind’g Direct./530 Adams ave., Eliz. 
Hayes, Blanche C..... peel TSthSANe. aes Assistant i sPatkrse 

Flayes; REISE ws nals Camden St...... Assistant .|20 Fifth st. 

Hayes; Estelle Aci. 2%. Burnet St......)Assistant .|146 Delavan ave. 
Flayes,: Woe batitacy mise Belmont Ave....|Assistant .|159 Johnson ave. 
Heald, Mrs. Helen S..... FE AVE Nath oes ae Kind’g Asst..|837 So. Thirteenth st. 
Healy; “Ruth hipaa. Miller =Sis is 5c 1st Assistant.|70 Brunswick st. 
Heath, Madelene E...... West Side...... Assistant .167 Littleton ave. 
Hedden, Mabele Rees: Belmont Ave..../Kind’g Asst..|24 Warwick st. 


Hedges, Mrs. carina Aa West oide a. os Assistant 


Hegeman, Georgia.. Ghartton? Stee: Assistant 
Hegeman, Jeannette. . eo aerins Gharitons Sta. oy. Assistant 
Heineken, William L..... Waverly Ave....|Principal 
Heisler. Elsie Eek secs, Belmont Ave...|Assistant 
Peislitz~ Wigan ee Abington Ave...|Assistant 
Heller, Alma A.........- Belmont Ave....|Assistant 
Hemmer, Tillie M....... Hamburg PIl....|Assistant 
Hemming, Irene F....... Newton sote Assistant 
Henderson, Annie........ Hamburg Pl..../H’d Assistant 


.|56 Irving st. 

..175 Avon ave. 
...175 Avon ave. 

..|13 Clinton pl. 
...|384 Fairmount ave. 
...1171 North Ninth st. 

..|City Home, Verona. 

277 aylor-st 


.|246 Littleton ave. 
895 Broad st. 


Hendrickson, Adele M...|13th Ave...‘....|Assistant .{1 Sherman ave. 
Hendrickson, Eleanor B..|Bergen St...... Assistant . {639 Hunterdon st. 
Hennton=*MarfyePo tis sou Summer Ave....|Assistant .1316 BeNeville ave. 
Herbert, Helen M........ Morton=Sts143 Assistant .1137 William st., E. O. 
Herbert, Irene M........ North 7th St..../Assistant ...|137 William st., E. O. 
Herbert, Madeleine F..../Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst..|137 William st., E. O. 
Herbstwbelens 427 25a Webster Train.. Model & Critic 665 Hunterdon st. 
Herckner, ‘Clara G..e.... Ung. Sch. No. 2.|Assistant .|112 Bleecker st. 
Herzberg, Max J......... Central High....|Assistant ...|20 Ridgewood ave. 
Plessys Witham sic er, oe oe Ith Ave. tee Assistant ...j61 Fifth st. 

Hetheld; sAntdae cA 1Sth+A vec. «v's. Assistant ...|77 Sussex ave., E. O. 
Hevey, Agnes B......... Franklin ....... Assistant ...|313 Belleville ave. 
Hewitt, Margaret L...... Barringer High.|Assistant .|280 Garside st. 
Ticks; Gracer D3. os Ann Stic ....|/Assistant 161 Johnson ave. 

ie OURS DEC aera pte Newton St...... H’d Assistant|88 Astor st. 

Pill RAP rancis ee tone Manual Training|Special ..... 284 Clifton ave. 

Pills heures Eas chee Camdéne Sti* 4 Assistant 110 North Ninth st. 
Hille billie Ay sat vce Catndeneotisies Assistant ...|110 North Ninth st. 
Hill, Madell........ a fs: Ridges. an saan Assistant ...|166 Elwood ave. 
Hilt" Nelhen ck wie his Barringer High.|H’d Assistant|69 North Eleventh st. 
Hiltons Mary+ bie wens South roth St...\1st Assistant. 247 South Eighth st. 
Hines, Margaret M...... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ... 870 So. Fifteenth st. 
Hines; Mary “05.2 fist re Livingston St...jAssistant .../870 So. Fifteenth st. 
Hines; Theresa sJc80 2 Madison ers. et Assistant ...|/232 Howe ave., Pass’c 
Hochkins, Carrie E....-. Toth Aver Fens Assistant .../253 South Eighth st. 
Hockenbary, Mrs. Albertaj14th Ave........ Assistant .../292 South Eighth st. 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B../South 8th St....|Principal ...|264 South Eighth st. 
Hoffman, Margaret J....|South roth St.../Assistant .|176 Third st. 
Hoffman, Nellie J........ F5th. AVEs sede es Assistant .|176 Third st. 

Hogan, Maud G.......... Watren St... V: Principal. 39 Whittlesey av. E.O. 


Hollum, Margaret........ Central Ave. P.JV. Principal.|175 James st. 
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Holmes, Alice M......... Summer Ave....|1st Assistant.|469 Summer ave. 
Holmquist, Ellen O...... Bergen<- Sti. Assistant .|414 Clinton ave. 
Hopkins, Ethel W....... Gharlt6na St)... Kind’g Asst..|83 Ridgewood ave. 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J....... Walnut <Sts...<.2 Assistant .153 Hillside ave., G. R. 
Hoppen, M. ee te a Barringer High.|Assistant .|269 Parker st. 
Hopper, Florence I....... PAlOte at. wks tt Assistant .|115 Delavan ave. 
Hopping, Susie C........ Atiine Sts: fas V. Principal.|127 Elm st. 
Horan, Margaret G...... ANSON oes H’d Assistant}103 Jefferson st. 
aie hee PANES W Sa) ooce ss pies Monmouth St...|Assistant .|31 Farley ave. 
PA Mer ee WIAll ¢scc570%.s os > Livingston St...JAssistant .../23 Franklin st. 
Poti VMatiidacs a... ss Peshineses..3 43% V. Principal.|81 Pennsylvania ave. 
Horny Nelle As. c.6..3 5 Newton St...... Assistant .{23 Franklin st. 
moter wend <M eis. Charlton St...../Assistant ...|82 Treacy ave. 
Houghton, Carolyn F....|Camden St..... Kind’g Asst..|460 Central ave., E.O. 
Howard,: Marie N....... Washington St..jAssistant 170° Courts st 
Howe, Caroline G........ East Side High.|Assistant ...|226 New’k av. Blmfid. 
. Howell, erratic (ole eos Tatipe A vere 8 Assistant .|123 Broad st. 
Howell, Mabel A........ Madisone:..cecnt Assistant ...|/64 Sherman ave. 
Hubener, Virginia R..... Hawkins Sticc2s% Assistant .../135 Orchard, Blmfld. 
Paeprerctlsa slic... o's Peshine.....%.... Assistant .,,|22 Renner ave. 
Hughes, Elisabeth D.....|13th Ave........ Assistant ...|New Brunswick, N. J. 
mie lanene- El. oc. 2s... Hamburg PIl..../Assistant ...|128 New York ave. 
ease: MAINES AN. ote Barringer High.|Assistant ...|225 Grafton ave. 
~Hiuston, Henrietta L..... Brusnet- Sto ain. Assistant ...|253 Roseville ave. 
Hutman, Florence E..... Lawrence..Stz.....;Glerkn. ec c. 46 Halstead st. 
Hyde, Edith F........... Montgomery ....|<ind’g Asst. .|81 Louis, New Bruns. 
Bn Ss sata 215... eae oases Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...!13 North Seventh st. 
fiver wiinime-A’ noe Newton St...... Assistant ...| Prospect ave., Mtclr. 
Bitte tos Blanche... eres « Hamburg Pl....|H’d Assistant| 345 Bank st 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A..... 1th Ave. P....|V. Eyecinal 50 East Kinney st. 
Per RGSSI@ coe. svc + <9 = Belmont Ave...{Assistant .|90 Thomas st. 
Jackson, Alice: M........ Monmouth St.../Assistant  >..|107 N. Mapleav., E.O. 
Jacobs, Florence M...... WarrensSt.avc.. Assistant .../8 Riggs pl., S. O. 
Jacobus, Anna M........ Central Ave.....|Assistant .|63 North Sixth st. 
Jacoby, Mrs. Rebecca C..| Hawkins St..... Assistant .|502 Warren st. 
wemes,iMary-N:......-..: PSH AVE. ne vest ESt Assistant. 184 Fourth st. 
Jennings, Mary A........ South roth St...|Assistant ...|93 South Tenth st.. 
Jerolamon, C. Grace...... Simmer seh... Assistant ...|449 Wash. ave., Bellv. 
Jeschke, Martha L. ...... Barringer High.jAssistant ...|18 N. Burnett st., E.O. 
Tochmus, Thresa E...... Central Ave.....JAssistant .../20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
johnson, B. Beatrice..... Wheaten Otcue, 2 Assistant .|54 Parkhurst st. 
Johnson, Louise G....... Avon Ave....... hs beri Aon: 718 Clinton ave. 
Johnson, Mabel E....... Bergen2St.c74: Assistant .|1135 Broad st. 
Johnson, Nellie B........ South roth St...|/Assistant 1103 Broad st. 
Johnson, William A...... Barringer High.;H’d Assistant 186 North Sixth st. 
ones TCithe® «s,s s's sees th Ave. ou. .2.. Assistant .|206 South Sixth st. 
Jones, Mrs. Helen F..... Alexander St..../Assistant .|85 Columbia ave. 
Bites. 10a. Misi See. as BergeneSts. 00. Assistant .|62 Osborne ter. 
Jones, Mary E....... ....|Hawthorne Ave.|ist Assistant.|26 West Kinney st. 
Neness. Mayr Cag). ic wise TAthttAVe. Secs. Assistant .|24 South Ninth st. 
Judge, Lavinia M........ Bergetvrot. sis Assistant .|447 Summer ave. 
Judge, Margaret A....... Oliveri ota 24: Assistant 447 Summer ave. 
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Jupp, Sarah S. E........ Chestnut St..... Assistant .../101 Clark st., Bklyn. 
Kachline, Susan A...... South 8th St....|/1st Assistant.|230 North Seventh st. 
Kain, Bertha R......0..- Burnet St....... Assistant ...|154 Roseville ave. 
Kaiser, GarriesA... orate Camden ‘St.r.-%- Assistant ...|140 Fairmount ave. 
Kane Aj Dorothy cs-..5%; North 7th St....|/Assistant ...|194 North Sixth st. 
Kaufman, Molly.......... Tantoln ey... 2.95 Assistant ...|129 Wickliffe st. 
Kearney, Alice I......... Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|123 Pennsylvania ave. 
Keene; Edna Jv... 65. 3. So. Market St..|Assistant ...|178 Washington st. 
Keleher, Grace E........ Livingston St...jAssistant ...|210 So. Orange ave. 
Kempe, Augusta.........- Monmouth St.../Assistant_ ...|849 So. Thirteenth st. 
Kempf, Emilie M........ Webster Train..|Model &Critic}114 Park ave. 
Kennedy, Alice J. . fii...) Bergen St....... Assistant ...|163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Kennedy, Thomas F...... East Side High.|Principal..... 255 Grafton ave. 
Kennington, Charles H...|Ung. Sch. No. 2. Assistant ~...|113. Central aye: 
Kenny, Helen L. R...... Blum Stiga see Assistant ...|113 Central ave. 
Kenny, Lillian M........ Souths fo ares Kind’g Asst. .|113 Central ave. 
Kent, Mabelléwi.-. --* Mattson: antes st 2 Assistant .../55 Nairn pl. 

Keyler, Lillian............ Alexander St. P.|/V. Principal.|12 Richelieu ter. 
Kiesewetter, Dora....... Hawkins St....|Kind’g Direct./148 Monmouth st. 
Kimball, Carrie A........ Newton St...... Assistant ...|366 Thirteenth ave. 
King, W. Wallace........ Barringer High.|H’d Latin D’t|56 Shepard ave., E.O. 
Kingston, Emma A...... Franklin P....../V. Principal.|581 Summer ave. 
Kingston, RathiBisa.5: Abington Ave...|Assistant ./581 Summer ave. 
Kinsey, Blanche A....... ISthes Ave... 0G Assistant .|69 Linden ave., E.O. 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D...... POUCA WE: sees cca Ist Assistant.|32 Astor st. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D..... Amit. kaos ath Assistant -|127 “Elm st: 

Kitchin, Jennie V........ South 8th St....|H’d Assistant}253 South Tenth st. ~ 
Klotz, Elizabeth D: ..0... Lafayette St....|1st Assistant.|26 State st. 
Knickmeyer, Emma A....|Monmouth St...|Assistant ...|73 Nairn pl. 

Kniffin, Herbert R....... Drawing ....2. Asst. Superv.|459 High st. 
Knowlton, Daniel C...... Central High... .j|Assistant .|160 Walnut st., Mtcl’r 
Koch; branle: jarani uses Oliver Starsuss Ist Assistant.|21 Oakland ter. 
Koehler, ‘Lydia sii i ose OliversSti sass Kind’g Direct.|30 Johnson ave, 
Kohl; Elizabeth Tc... 2%; Alexander St..../Assistant .|199 Morris ave. 
Koyt,cbertasdie 4... eure South 8th St....|1st Assistant.|7 Austin st. 
Kraemer, Delphine....... Manual Training|Special ..... 354 South Eleventh st. 
Krats;> Gertrude Hvis. Camden sticks s Assistant .|20 Holland st. 

Kors is Wats, rata Manual Training|Special ..... 327 Waverly ave. 
Kreiner, Lillian M....... Normal & Train.|Tch’r of Theo. |224 Broad st. 

FUusS¥s AERIS: tok ues oe Camden. ‘Stisian.; Assistant ...|59 Treacy ave. 
Lacey, Ednaj Mi ...08e. 3 Burret Stl; i Assistant ...|96 North Ninth st. 
Lackey; :Caraline 5S: %7:... .|Warren St...../Assistant ...|697 Parker st. 

Gaird, Marion Beisenae Abington Ave...|Assistant .../298 Clifton ave. 
Landes, Annie M........ Hawkins St.i.2% Assistant ...|794 Parker st. 
Landy, “Antiawl i. 2c! eek fs Sees) BR NAT Sas Assistant ...|330 Belleville ave. 
Langlas:“Ceriah S23. 8s ask Central High....|Man’l Train’g|733 Parker st. 

ants? HazeleM ost Bergen St....... f.ssistant .|78 ‘Treacy ave. 
“Latimer, Robert: Li... 3 Hamburg Pl....|Gymnastics .|74 Halstead st., E. O. 
Laughton, Norris H.... |East Side High.|Assistant .}251 North Seventh st. 
Law, ailaisyeaMie 2852 Ee Olivers Bick wear Assistant .|13 Walnut st. 
Lawson, Anna FE... .....'.. Ridge sail sateen sas Assistant .|Claremont ave., Ver. 


Layton, Aletta M........ Ta4tho A vews esas Assistant ...|160 South Ninth st. 


MacDonald, Edith R.... 
MacDonald, Robert A.... 
MacGowan, Jessie E..... 
MacGowan, Marietta..... 


Madison ....... 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Washington St.. 
Mortotr St: <.2 fF: 


Assistant 
Principal 
Assistant 
Assistant 
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Peenry, fe. 1 neresay <6... Lawrence St....|Assistant . {83 Columbia st. 
iveatry.’ Grace <M... 25%. Morton St......|Assistant . {83 Columbia st. 
Meee OfeS Wo. ss eer thir WAVE. fo Assistant .|90 Richelieu ter. 
Lehibach, Mrsr Pize5A 1 gt Ves se. ts tst Assistant. |34 Nelson pl. 
Lehlbach, Elizabeth E....|Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst..|165 Mt. Prospect ave 
Lehlbach, Fei stoeies ech Montgomery ...|V. Principal../77 Alpine st. 
Leigh, Melda W......... LADCOIN A ee ots Assistant . 134 No. 18th st., E. O 
Teiand, Marian. orocids... bth AVG oc aes Assistant {175 No. Twelfth st. 
LeRoy, Mrs. -Elizabeth...|Warren St...... Assistant . {316 High st. 
Levy, Charlotte M........ Waverly Ave...|Assistant .|163 Fairmount ave. 
i ee BG ES ee eee aR re rath “Aven. .3's5's Ist Assistant. |163 Fairmount ave. 
MW Tia fe ACNE. Ss. Foe ola 6-3 South 8th St....|Assistant .|107 Littleton ave. 
twist Clara oT) oe oe Seth. Summer Ave....|Ist Assistant. |481 Summer ave. 
Leyden, Elizabeth...... -,./Barringer High.|H’d Assistant|198 Garside st. 
Prep raaueista Goi. ess. Ata PStec ks .|Assistant ...|22 Chestnut st. 
Liedtke, Josephine F..... Avon ‘Aves. oc. Assistant .|154 South Tenth st. 
mundepure, Cora. J..c5%).- Shatiton sot arse H’d Assistant|58 South Twelfth st. 
Lindeburg, Florence A...|/Franklin ....... Assistant .|58 South Twelfth st. 
Peme@cicy. « FOSICy . «06. aia Manual Training|/Special ..... Caldwell, N. J. 
Rornnetty Lamet Ki ks i... Lafayette St.....|Assistant Niger Hagh st, 
ipkowitz, drances,....)... Belmont Ave....|Assistant .|10 Ridgewood ave. 
mittee Bessie: M>. of 08 Pilipt "Stole eh ves Ist Assistant. |233 Elwood ave. 
Littéll, Eleanor A........ Puliot: Sts meskes Assistant .:.|37 Cartaret st. 
Littell, Elizabeth B....... Walnut-Stic. iv Kind’g Direct.|105 G’nw’d ave., E.O 
Littell, Mildred H....... Monmouth St....|Assistant 14 Millington ave. 
Lobdell, John N......... Manual Training|Special ..... 61 James st. 
Lombard, Mary G........ Miller St. eooc.x. 1st Assistant. |140 No. 17th st., E. O. 
Long, Jennie W......... PRIA E eta se tst Assistant.|Union,Union Co. N. J. 
mord, Nellie M.i.is. ss. Avon Ave...... Assistant .1176 Hollyw’d av., E.O. 
Toot PARAL UP es oes. ste Sussex Ave..... V. penal 5 Humboldt st. 
iecgeeoerratik® b.. bens ts Barringer High.|Assistant .|278 Sixth ave. 
Loweree, Edith M....... North “ath St..../Assistant ...|328 Seventh ave. 
Piniow: lL. Bele.’ jus's. Avon aes cea Assistant ...|15 South Twelfth st. 
MMM Aty Co ki has ss Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ...|Elizabeth, N. J. 
Beret edith. sass sec 6 es Phiet Sti. o07: Assistant ...|647 Parker st. 
anh SP rorence. 32... sss SPATS PO EL sha ane Assistant .|1r Taylor st. 
menererurithel Te. io ess Lafayette St....|Assistant 12 West End pl., Eliz. 
Duther, Agnes V....2.... Normal & Train,| Tc’h’rofTheo.|16 Linden st. 
Py CT Le oie sas a nce WA IAVO aa ss Assistant 99 Prospect st., Nutl’y 
PPREOSIO GT PG tc cei oats Buphet. Stes. . Assistant 99 Prospect st., Nutl’y 
Lynch, Mrs. Florence B..|Belmont Ave....|1st Assistant.|45 Coit st., Irvington. 
ee ecto db, etek aes Qala Montgomery ..../Assistant ...|119 North Eleventh st. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H..../South 8th St....|H’d Assistant|79 South Tenth st. 
yon; Plorence: 25. s ...< Burnet St. 2. 2. Assistant .|154 Roseville ave. 
Lyon, sdcorena Po. ie Central Ave...../Assistant ...|10 Irving pl., Summit 
aoyon,. Nellie Me. At Pt SAVE Pe s,4 Kind’g Asst..|7 Broad st. 
Pomions, Weary W ooiiecicete as Summer Ave....|Assistant ...|123Washington ave. 
Mabille, Gertrude Z...... Camden St.....|Assistant .1316 North Seventh st. 
MacBride, Georgiana..... {Sth AVE. 3.555 5 ist Assistant. |26 West Kinney st. 


.195 Renner ave. 

.195 Renner ave. 

.|23 Elizabeth ave. 
...123 Elizabeth ave. 
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Macherey, Mathias H..../Morton St...... Gymnastics ./|814 S. Seventeenth st. 
Maclure, “Davids 55-64% Chestnut St..... Principal .|177 South Seventh st. 


MacMaster, Amelia K.... 
MacMaster, Elizabeth W. 
MacNabb, Esther M 
MacNutt, Ella 
MacPherson, Hazel M.... 
MacVean, Helen A 
Madden, A. Gertrude 
Magowan, Allene E 
Maguire, Mae M 
Mahan, Mary 
Maloney, S. Ella 
Mandeville, Julia R 
Mangold, Martha 
Mann, Nellie L 
Manness, S. Ervin 
Marlatt, Adelaide E 
Marquart, Marguerite..... 
Marcell, Leona K 
Marsac, Anabel 
Marsh, Emily T 
Marsh, Jessie B 
Marshall, Mary W 
Martin, Isadora S 
Martin, Katharine B 
Martin, Louise M 
Martin, May Axford 
Martin, S. May 
Mathews, Byron C 
Mathews, Versel L 
Matter,<Rearl Svea ee = 
Matter, Ruth V 
Matthews, Florence....... 
Mattie, Ida 
Mattison, Mrs. Caroline B. 
Maurus, Kathreen G. B.. 
Mawha, Elsie R 
Mawha, May Belle 


McCabe, 

McCaffrey, Florence G... 
McCaffrey, Mabel V 
McCallig, Anna T 
McCallum, Gladys........ 
McCarren, Theresa 
McClelland, Annie H 
McClelland, Helena...... 
McClelland, Thos. K 
McCloskey Margaret..... 
McClure, Joanna M 
McCrea, Edith A 
McDermitt, Agnes C 
McDermott, Gertrude.... 
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Webster Train... 
Belmont Ave.... 
14th Ave 
Montgomery ... 


Central Ave..... 
Lafayette =St,.<- 
Roseville Ave... 
Elizabeth Ave... 
7th Ave G 


Ba at ett at eer 


oer eee 


eee ee eo 


Avon Ave) 2.5 3 
Monmouth St... 
Abington Ave... 
Washington St.. 
Waverly Ave.... 
Hamburg Pl.... 
So. Market St. 
Central High.... 
West Side 
Avon Ave. G... 


Barringer High. 
Monmouth St... 


eee eee 


Sussex Ave..... 
Belmont Ave... 


Summer Ave.... 
Cooking: fn.aas< 
North 7th St. P. 
Abington Ave... 
Boys Industrial. 
So. Market St.. 
Lawrence St.... 
Charlton St 
Lafayette St 
South roth St... 


oeeee 


Montgomery .... 
Prim. & Kind’g. 
TIth.“AVes: ee 


Avon A 
Webster Train.. 


.| Assistant 


Manual Training|Special 


Kind’g Asst..|454 Jeffers’n av., Eliz 
Kind’g Asst. .|454 Jeffers’n av., Eliz. 
Assistant .|134 South Tenth st. 
ist Assistant.|147 Clifton ave. 
Assistant ...|36 N. Bergen st.Dover 
Assistant ...|254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Assistant ...|999 Broad st. 

H’d Assistant|14 Roseville ave. 
Assistant ...|44 Mulberry st. 

V.. Principal.|153 Bleecker st. 

tst Assistant.|33 Fulton st. 
Assistant .../68 North Sixth st 
H’d Assistant|/583 Warren st. 

1st Assistant. |178 Third st. 
Principal ...|625 Mt. Prospect ave. 
.|150 Peshine ave. 

H’d Assistant|27 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant .../7 Monmouth pl. 
Assistant .{197 Grafton ave. 
Kind’g Asst..|Rahway, N. J. 

H’d Assistant|37 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant . {232 Woodside ave. 


.|Kind’g Direct.|127 Third st. 


H’d Assistant|/42 Farley ave. 
Assistant .../42 Farley ave. 

V. Principal. |64 Sherman ave. 

V. Principal. |77 Burnett st., E. O. © 
H’d Assistant|106 Carnegie ave.E.O. 
Assistant .|198 North Seventh st. 
Kind’g Direct.|292 Clifton ave. 
Kind’g Asst..|292 Clifton ave. 


Assistant .|184 North Seventh st. 
Assistant .|307 Clifton ave. 
Assistant .|26 Nelson pl. 

Ist Assistant.|27 Farley ave. 
Assistant .|165 Summer ave. 
Speciahassv.5 165 Summer ave. 


V. Principal.|211 North Sixth st. 
Assistant .|53 North Seventh st. 
1st Assistant.|1086 Broad st. 
Assistant ...|1086 Broad st. 
H’d Assistant]/56 Park pl. 
Assistant ..,.|27 Rector st. 
Assistant ...|705 Ridge st. 
ist Assistant.|35 Treacy ave. 
Biecd 35 Treacy ave. 

.135 Treacy ave. 
636 Mt. Prospect ave. 
348 Thirteenth ave. 


Principal 
Gen. Superv. 
tst Assistant. 


Assistant .|62 Millington ave. 
Assistant .|141 South Eighth st. 
Assistant .|Kingsland, N. J. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
McDonald, Jane F....... Newton St...... Assistant ...{191 Fourth st. 
McDonald, Katherine..... Burnet>Stis...:: Assistant ...|38 Eppirt st., E. O. 
McDonald, Sarah E...... South 8th St..../Assistant ...|11 Milton st. 
McDonough, Mrs. Jane E.|Bergen St....... Assistant ...|28 Hamilton rd, G. R. 
McDowell, Sallie G...... Waverly Ave..../Assistant .../619 Hunterdon st. 
McEntee, Mary J........ Newton St...... Assistant ...|249 Lafayette, Patsn. 
McHenry, Mary B....... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .177 Milford ave. 
Mcilroy, Samuel -H..:+.- Madison... <n%s Principal 64 Van Ness pl. 
Melntyre; Stella Ey. 2... LACONIA oa os bs Kind’g Direct. 159 Littleton ave. 
WIG aie 8.6. Madisen -P.ic.. V. Principal. Mountain ave., Cald. 
McKinney, C. Edward, Jr./Central High....|Man’l Train’g|307 Clifton ave. 
McLaughlin, Nellie....... Hawkins St..os: Assistant 193 South Tenth st. 
Meraury. Jonn’C.... 35. Chariton osti sean Principal ...|42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
Bio an rllene. <0 oon PEE LEY Catia sve ats Assistant ...|110 Ralph st., Bellv. 
McNamara, Evelyn V....|Washington St..|Assistant ...|126 Baldwin st. 
MeNenls Mary A.,.....:; Abington Ave.../Assistant .|364 North Seventh st. 
MeNicol, Sarah-G. ...... Chestnut St..... Assistant ...|129 Sherman ave. 
McQuade, Marguerite M.|13th Ave........ Assistant ...|310 High st. 
mMever, Piva Cy i cccke.- Washington St../Assistant ...|63 North Seventh st. 
Bee eyes Mati hn were So. Market St..|/Assistart .../63 North Seventh st. 
McWhood, Virginia L....|Belmont Ave..../Clerk ......./213 North Sixth st. 
Mead, Bante ly; cok Sferhtay kee ae Raper Principal ...|/104 South Eleventh st. 
Medcraft, Blanche E....:.. Peshine vac eet Assistant ...|193 Elmw’d ave., Irv. 
Meeker, eS ig ac gee Lafayette St....|Assistant ...|52 Elizabeth ave. 
Meier, Palka al: foes ec Belmont Ave..../Assistant .../39 Crawford st. 
Melick, Evangeline....... NortonSt<css Assistant .|561 Clinton ave. 
Meltzer, Theresa M...... ASE S ete eet) Assistant .1774 Clifton ave. 


Memmott, Charlotte B... 
Mendenclata Sos. ye. 
Mercy, eimilie Aw... 5.8 
Merrill, Meta 
Merry, Grace 
Merry, Sara E..... Pee 
Meyer, Herbert 
Mezger, Robert 
Michelson, Doretta 
Mick, Rosella 
Middleton, Maude A 
Mikels, Jessie B 
Millen, E 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Bisller Fini t)s.,cass vs 
Miller, Florence M 
Miller, Grace E 
Miller, Joseph 
Maitiler, ~vilary= Go. dines on’ 
Miller, Mattie M....:... 
Milliman, Nelle G....... 
ARES SAPNA Suis o We sve de bls 
Mipton, vas ei als e's rs 
Milwitzky, William 
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Waverly Ave.... 
PSUS AVES Fo Saloiehate 


7th Agere 
Webster Train.. 
Burnet St 


eoceeeee 


Unee Sch. Novi, 


Barringer High. 
Camden St 
Montgomery .... 
West Side 


Prank ess 
PAtHAWVEI. i. 2 
Norths7thaStss 
Hawthorne Ave. 
Rranklin so. 
Lrayette Sts ..2% 
Miller St 
7th Ave 


Waverly Ave.... 
Franklin 
Lincoln 


sere eee 


.|Assistant 


cee ee oe 


V. Principal. 
1st Assistant. 


Assistant .. 
Model & Critic 
Assistant 
Assistant 
H’d Fr. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
1st Assistant. 


Dpt. 


.../Ist Assistant. 
.|8 Myrtle ave. 
. 1335 Clifton ave. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Asst, 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


125 
1179 Fairmount ave. 
.{115 Eleventh ave. 


179 South Ninth st. 
372 High st. 


.153 Pennsylvania-ave. 
.{19 Church st. Patsn. 


19 Lombardy st. 


.|19 Lombardy st. 
.{400 Preakn’s ave. Pat. 


155 Delavan ave. 
South Ninth st. 


230 Garside st. 
220 Garside st. 


179 Baldwin ave. 


.. (335 Clifton ave. 
...{4 Elmwood ave., 
...{17 East Kinney st. 
..-{20 Avon ave. 
...143 Chadwick ave. 

.153 Washington ave. 


Irv. 


63 Treacy ave. 


...{186 South Tenth st. 

.../18 Summer, Orange. 

...}102 Second st., S. O. 
.1152% Elizabeth ave. 
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NAME | SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Miner, Benjamin C....... Central Ave.....|Principal> ...|10 Irving pl., Summit. 
Minion, Marie E......... Burnetestssccoss Assistant .|388 Main st. Bellev. 
Mintz, Dorothy... 2sesy5 Alexander St...|1Ist Assistant.|43 Fabyan pl. 
Mintz, Fannie<S.2. 3.0.77 Avon Ave....... Assistant .143 Fabyan pl. 
Mintz;-Mabelt Soo. adn: oc 4 UMadisons eves Assistant .../43 Fabyan pl. 
Mock Kates. ie ce 2s Ave. G....|V. Principal.|27 Hill st. 
Mockridge, Ella W.......|. East Side High. Assistant .}111 New York ave. 
Moffat, Mrs. Ada T..... Hawthorne Ave. Assistant .../29 Vernon ave. 
Mohair; Anna  Bacnce wes Bergen St. G...|V. Principal.|1086 Broad st. 
Molten, Mrs. Lizzie C...|Morton St...... Assistant .{138 So. Eleventh st. 
Monaghan, Bartholom’w F, West Side. ..... Principal ...|349 So. Eleventh st. 
Moote-“AlicesBaspek. Sos North 7th St....|1st Assistant.|64 Clark, Glen Ridge. 
Moore, Charles F........ East Side High. H’d Mech. D’t}916 South 17th st. 
Moore, Elizabeth......... TStN AVES cove os Clerk oer 96 Sherman ave. 
Moore, Elizabeth N...... Hamburg PI.....|Assistant 141 Essex st. 
Moore, tllen dsr oe: BA fis War’: igode mang aes tst Assistant.|330 Belleville ave. 
Moore, Harriets:. thie es Maller Sts. 2. tst Assistant.|177 Quitman st. 
Moore, Jessie E.......... ISthuAVel cts ane Kind’g Asst..}119 Essex av., Blmfld. 
Moore, Jitliaseee ean ra | SAINI EIDASS Livi ore ts Assistant .{180 South Ninth st. 
Moore, sbillian cA: 45-56%. Overtones ‘| Assistant .|83 Orange ave., Irv’n 
Moore, M. Alice......... Hlillert Stowe es. Assistant .|325 Summer ave. 
More, Mary (Bu... 2 es Brucesvoti.. i295 Assistant ...|Box 274, Chatham. 
Morelock, Oliver J..... -.|Normal & Train.|/V. Principal.|338 Central ave., E.O. 
Morgan;s Emma. 2590.5. Newton: St. 2.20. Ist Assistant.|18 Mercer st. 
Moriarty, La Tossa...... Monmouth St...|/Assistant. ...|12 Goble st. 
Morley, Florence......... South roth St.../Kind’g Asst..|55 Morton pl., E. O. 
Morley; Lottise..0f ann 6a CharitonsStysies Assistant -155 Morton pl.,. E. O. 
MOrrisn: taltPae, topic an ses TStie in Ver ee aes Kind’g Direct.|209 Broad st. 
IMOLris: DAFAL Wis t siete os ANI Rotee 2s H’d Assistant|g Napoleon st. 
Morrison, Bessie......... Lafayette St....| Assistant .|26 West Kinney st. 
Morrison, Katharine..... a Warren: tect ss. Assistant .|26 West Kinney st. 
Morse, Minnie E......... Newtontot. acces Ist Assistant./257 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Morton, Henrietta V..... 1Sth Averie.as: Kind’g Direct.|75 Hillside ave. 
Muhleman, Harriet P..../Central High. ...|Assistant .120 Mitchell pl., E. O. 
Mulford, Ethel B........ Montgomery ..:.|Kind’g Direct|102 Third ave. 
Mulford, May:.2...¢7.... Morton St..... . |Assistant .|62 Plane st. > 
Milligan Ss Maryecn wae ss Washington St../Assistant .|187. Jelliff ave. 
Mumford, Emily R...... Monmouth St...|Assistant .1787 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Mundy, Jeannette J.......|Miller St........ Ist Assistant.|41 Stratford pl. 
Mann, Mary V.sAce. sate Pilots St: cectoer Assistant .|147 Stephen st., Bellv. 
Murray, Lucille C........ 14th Ave... 2s Assistant 804 So. Orange ave. 
Myers, Edward H........ Central High....|Assistant .|250 Garside st. 
Naughright, Grace........ Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|218 Fourth st. 
Navatier, Theresa C...... Charlton St..... Assistant ...|565 Main st., E. O. 
Neat A nna eee co Webster Train..|/Assistant ...|100 Fourth ave. 
Negles, Anna M........ .|So. Market St..|Assistant .../298 South Ninth st. 
Neill, Mildred W........ Sussex Ave..... Assistant .|221 Orchard, Eliz. 
Nelson, Ethel M......... Sotth=St ses. Assistant 523 Jersey ave., Eliz. 
Nettleton, Harriet A..... Hamburg Pl....|H’d Assistant 32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Nevins, Mildred.......... Lath WA Went Ss ak Assistant ...{14 Patterson st., O’ge 
Newell, Gertrude E...... Hamburg PIl....|Assistant .|825 E, 22d. st., Patsn. 
Newman, Edna M........ Peshivioss ct. . a Assistant .|849 So. Thirteenth st. 
Newman, Reine H....... Burnets Stiy fess Assistant .143 Elizabeth ave. 
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> NAME 


Nicholas, Emily.........- 
Nichols, Edna F 
Nichols, Mary W..... ath 
Nicklas, 
Nicolai, Clara E......... 
Nicoll, Daisy O.......--- 
Nicot, Emilie L.......-- 
Noble, Josephine L...... 
Nolan, Helen P......---- 
Noll, Walter L.........-- 
Norbury, Jessie: ..:.. Ay ek 
Novak, Veronica I....... 


O’Brien, Margaret........ 


O’Brien, Mary F 
O’Connor, Florence E.. 
O’Connor, Helen A...... 
O’Connor, Margaret...... 
O’Connor, Mary N 
Ohr, Amelia C 
Olds, mimeda Ms s25% «a 
Orner, George D......... 
Ost, Catharine A.......-. 
Ostrander, Katharine V.. 
Ott, Mary E 
Ottmueller, Elste-H ass. 
Overgne, Louise C....... 
Overgne, M. Theresa..... 


Paddock, Alice M........ 
Palmer, Belle G 
Palmer, Lester A........ 
Parker, Grace M........ 
Parmly, Maude.......... 
Parse Cliftord Eo. cae. 
Parsons, Helen F........ 
Paterson, Janet G........ 
Paton, Mrs. Emilie R.. 

Patrick, Augusta L...... 
Patterson, tie tees 
Patterson, Mary L..... ie 
Payne, Emma L 
Pauley, Caroline M...... 
Peach, Nellie M......... 
Peal, ‘Amelia 1 RP cere 
Pearsall, itil wicvetecatec. 
Pearson, Nelle G......... 
Pease, Henry F..:....... 
Meck. = Adelaide sao ci. 
Peer to ARCs inns So= 92 
Peiffer, Marie A......... 
Perrin, 
Retty se Mabel? oo oe. cen 
Ett y SAT yall. s.o-0- sos 


oevreeeee 
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PELET ee ate ts 


SCHOOL 


So. Market St.. 
Barringer High. 
Barringer High. 


Hawthorne Ave. 
Montgomery ... 


Chard cot ¢ cat is atts 
Madison 
.|Washington St.. 
South 8th St.... 


TACO VEG co eles 
Washington St.. 
Central High.. 
Waverly Ave... a 
PATIL INS e Saat atchelse 


Abington Ave... 
Livingston St... 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Montgomery .... 


Gymnastics ..... 
Monmouth St... 
Beiceso tere a. 
Boys Industrial. . 

Avon Ave....... 
Washington BI’d. 


Barringer eee 
Hamburg PIl.. 
Franklin 
Ath Ave... ss. 
Alexander St.. 
Miller St........ 


eoeee eee 


Sussex Ave..... 
East Side High. 
Miller St. G.... 
OtweruSi3 Ges 
Newton St...... 
MASON! oo nao: 
South 8th St.. 


Mth SSE V Cs laches, ca. os 


RANK 


Ist Assis 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 


rw Assistant 
...|Assistant 


tant. 


ADDRESS 


70 Broad st. 


_18 Gouverneur st. 
...|315 Summer ave. 
H’d Assistant|257 Parker st. 
.|254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
_13 Leslie st. 
723% Humboldt ‘st. 


Ist Assistant. 


.|Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 
.|Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


338 Seventh ave. 
Belgrove dr., Kearny. 


.|72 Fourth st. 


12 White ter. 
.,.[44 Mercer st. 


(63 West’n av., Mtwn. 


-, |60 Millington ave. 
... (80 Walnut st. 
_92 North Seventh st. 


_|92 North Seventh st. 
H’d Assistant 18 Tichenor st. 


_|187 South Eleventh st. 


.|40 Spruce st. 

jr Shanley ave. 
.../425 So. Eighteenth st. 

.173 Sherman ave. 


tst Assistant. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Assistant 
Special 


Assistant 


Assistarit 
Assistant 
Assistant 


.| Assistant 


1086 Broad st. 


..|296 Clifton ave. 
.\H’d Assistant 


20 Miller st. 
_|20 Miller st. 


...1491 Clinton ave. 
.177. Thirteenth ave. 


152 Lincoln ave. 


.../418 Main st., Paterson 
oc OT Roseville ave. 
...|146 South Ninth st. 


.|26 Van Ness pl. 


'../20 South Tenth st. 
..178 Fourth ave. 
Phys. Tin’. 


Clerk tteao. 


Assistant 
.| Assistant 
Assistant 
Special 

Assistant 
Assistant 


V. Principal. 
.|29 Gould ave. 
.{1114 Broad st. 
.|109 South Eleventh st 


Assistant 
Assistant 


.| Assistant 
Asst.. 


Kind’g 


47 N. Ful’tn av. Mont. 


.|1072 Ave. C, Bayonne 


513 Washington st. 
431 So. Fifteenth st. 


i 117 Second st., S. O. 
.1315 High st. 


550 Mt. Prospect ave. 


.|30. Augusta st., Irv’tn 


..|42 Myrtle ave. 
Man’ Train’g 16 Schley st. 
V. Principal. 


122 Brunswick st. 
19 Pennington st. 


17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 


RANK ADDRESS 


Assistant ...|2 Broad. st. 
Assistant ...|83 Hollyw’d ave., E.O. 
Ist Assistant.|55 Roseville ave. 
‘Assistant ...|29 Seymour ave. 
Cletlee avers 40 Camp st. 

tst Assistant.|033 S. Nineteenth st. 
Assistant ...|Westville ave., Cald’l 


.|Kind’g Direct./68 Evergr’n pl., E. O. 


Manual Training|Director ....|624 Ridge st. 


Assistant .../31 Avon ave. 

Clete ms ake 9 Astor st. 

Assistant ...|/12 Vanderpool st. 
Principal .../22 West Kinney st. 
Principal «...170 Nj. 15th’ st..keemas 
Assistant .|\26 West Kinney st. 
Kind’g Direct. 120 Prospect st., E. O. 
Lab. Assistant] Bramhall rd., Rahway 


.|Kind’g Direct./562 Warren st. 


Assistant ...|28 Sand’fd ave., Irv. 
Assistant .../463 S. Fifteenth st. 
Assistant ...|50 Murray st. 
Assistant ...|285 Parker st. 

V. Principal.|51 Washington ave. 
Assistant ...|22 Astor st. 

.|H’d Assistant|61 Ingraham pl. 
Assistant .{10 Ferdon st. 
Assistant .,,/61 Ingraham pl. 


.|Assistant ...|16 Taylor st. 


Assistant ...|22 Gould ave. 
Assistant ./575 Summer ave. 
Assistant .{85 Third st. 
Assistant .|227 North Sixth st. 


«Clete }. 38 oo 227 North Sixth st. 


Assistant ...|66 Oriental st. 


Assistant .,,|113 Central ave. 
Assistant .../25 Halleck st. 
Assistant .../28 Steuben st., E. O 
H’d Assistant/14 James st. 
Assistant .,.|91 Third st. 

Ist Assistant./144 Hillside ave. 


Principal ...|76 South Tenth st. 
Kind’g Asst..|37 Waverly ave. 
Assistant ..,/219 Bank st. 
Assistant ...|81 Court st. 
-|Principal ...|44 Mulberry st. 

XY. BOOCOR 044 Broad st. 
Assistant .|85 Broad st. 
Assistant ./9 Linden st. 
./Assistant .../63 Maple ave., Irv’tn 
Assistant .../104 Orchard st. 
Assistant ...'203 Court st. 
Assistant .../109 N. 14th st., E. O. 


276 BoarD OF EDUCATION. 
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NAME SsCHooE 
Peters, Minniey Laiscac ies Franklin. ores. 
Pettit; Almeda G.......... Newton St..... . 
Pettit, Florence V .\.o. ~caig Boys Industrial. 
Philip, Mrs. Josephine L..}Waverly Ave.. 
Phillips) Charlotte 4 le..cc3 TOtl UAVElp tees 
Philips; bila Ace edo tee Hawthorne Ave. 
Phillips... hb raniag: Key’: Boys Industrial.. 
Phillips, Hlorence L...... South 8th St.. 
Pickwitky ile tits Nise wee 
Pierce, Antinette R...... Millet: Stiawiusve 
Piersonrverics Miste.. wanes Monmouth St... 
Pilkington, Ruth......... Morton A Stas 
Pinkham, George Ripley Lafayette St.... 
Pitkin, Edgar een ae AN 7th Ave.....+.-- 
Pitkin; (Marcia! se eae: Lafayette St.... 
Plume, Matilda “Acta accs Newton St...... 
Pomeroy, nGladysi. sinew Barringer High. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond..... Camden St..... 
Poortman, Amelia........|Waverly Ave.... 
POEsonrnMaricr.ee wah as ae South toth St... 
Porter, Helen dase) s820.46 Charlton.ster-\. 
Post’ tina *isrein 2 ote Franklin 232 3. 
MPOttE Doe CESIELY outros Washingt’n St. P. 
Powelson, Sarah A..:... Charlton St..... 
Preston, Adeline D....... Montgomery .. 
Presto, 2 Anna Mee. s,s Montgomery.... 
PrestonyvEtheb ii ieee Hawthorne Ave. 
Prices Mary ile So oes Barringer High 
Pryer; GAS Mabel. tee) Newton St...... 
Pullin, Gharlotte leis. Barringer High. 
Pullin; shina i eis ee Hawkins Stic... 
Pollin sh istevtt Cy heva (Sussex Ave..... 
Pullin;: Jeannette... 0... Hamburg Pl.. 
Putnam, Adelaide G..... Franklin 2227, 
Ouaiel, John Perse. Sussex Ave..... 
tito gett el ee, the es Ridverst) os; 
QOuiieley. HdnasGee ek. Monmouth St... 
QOuinby;"Anha Weiland .o2s Camden St..... 
Cini Gita fs ea eee Olivers St22. 25 &. 
Quinn, Katharine E...... Bergen St...... 
Randolph, Corliss F..... isth Aye.nee 
Raquet, Marie Ds... 554 Morton St...... 
Rasnick, Ida eae” Monmouth Siuie 
Rauch, ‘Alpha 1 a ye Se Annas fete 
Reber, Chating iiss 32.95 Abington Ave.. 
Redding, Lydia F........ Charlton St. G.. 
Reeve, tila: Avs. ceees ek Hamburg Pl.... 
Reeve, M. Emma......... BUTBEE VoLss Sure 
Reeves, Florence M...... Morton St. ae bats 
Regan, Emma M. S...... wth HAY Goes ae 
Reith, dass ets 265, Belmont Ave.... 
Reichert, Helen E........ Brueg. Stianvoas 
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ADDRESS 


.j|1180 Broad st. 
..|21 Pennington st. 
.{78 Oakland ter. 


63 South Tenth st. 
63 South Tenth st. 


.|139 New st. 


to6 Washington ave. 


.|249 Roseville ave. 
..1464 Summer ave. 
..|464 Summer ave. 


2909 Washington ave. 


se seeee 299 Washington ave. 
H’d Assistant)16 Fulton st. 
.'60 Montgomery st. 
2 ye4103 Bloomfield ave. 
4,004 filton, oN.” Js 

. 1333 New st. 


138 Fourth ave. 


ae 260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
.../28 Sherman ave. 
.16 Moen pl. 


36 Bell st., Orange. 


.|47 Seymour ave. 
...(44 Mulberry st. 


10 Second ave. 


.13 Humboldt st. 


NAME SCHOOL RANK 
Rieilty; TONG}... vi sss be cs Lafayette St....|Assistant 
TR oa pal br Bk Op peenpee eae Berens Stse. 5: Assistant 
Reilly: Mary 2... o..Se2 South 8th St....|Assistant 
meuck, wedith Hav. :..: Bergen St. P...|/V. Principal. 
Reuck, S. Alberta........ West Side...... V. Principal. 
Reynolds, Gertrude V....|Madison ....... Assistant 
Reynolds, Grace C....... Eliot “Sti 32 vies Assistant 
Bere aniel bias eos as 66s. Central High....|Assistant 
Richards, THCY GAS ce ss o's Blfiotsot.223.<0ee Assistant 
Richards, Mary H....... Barringer High.|Assistant 
Richardson, Florence....|Elliot St........ Ist Assistant. 
Richardson, Mabel.......<|Elliot St........ Clerk 
Richey, Frances O....... Btrnet lots... «<5 
Riehman, Mathilde M....|Belmont Ave....|Assistant 
Riley, Giga as Bratiklin' |... Assistant 
PEN AY GIR ee ce ces 3 8s Brice Stysa Ss: Assistant 
Riordan, Margaret C..... Camden St...... Assistant 
Ronieis. Lavittia. &. 3... Sth” Ave) esc: Assistant 
Roberts, Annie M....... Charlton? othe... Assistant 
Robertson, Jennie M..... Peshine@ sr i.2k: Assistant 
Robinson; Anna J........ Abington Ave...|Assistant 
Robinson, Ethel M....... Ththevvyee 5% os4 Kind’g Asst.. 
POvINsON TA Gari sca a oat Morton’ St...2.-% Assistant 
Robinson, “Mary ..75...2. PETC EN VE i's te bia nets Assistant 
Robison, Violet C........ Ridden sa 3508 3 Kind’g Direct. 
Rockwell. ‘I[sabel.4., 23: Wratretsotiiccc. Assistant 
Peers. Wary IPs 2d. cts Sussex Ave.....|1st Assistant. 


Rogers, Mrs. M. Ella.. 
Romaine, Edna P........ 
Romer, Bertha M....... 
Romer Garoline Si... ..; 


Perret.) GIdta eds oie acs S25": 
meomers Nad * Bae ine 
Root, Augusta B........ 
Root. ames A . oe. SAS 
made. Ethel’ M: C.c ci... 
Rose, 
Rose, 
Ross, 
Rothberg, Rose E....... 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L... 
Rounds, Myrtle M....... 
Rowden, Phoebe J....... 
Rowe, Mabel H:......... 
Budde Anhie- Geo teks 
Rudd, Katherine E....... 
Rudolph, T. Christine.... 
Runyon; EBdnat le. 22:6 
Runyon, Elizabeth........ 
Runyon, Helen U........ 
Rusby, Elizabeth A...... 
Rusling, M. Louise...... 
Ruuéséll— Helen C... 6.6. 


..|Lawrence St.... 
So. Market St.. 


ERTL A VES a sotia 


Barringer High. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Asst.. 
H’d Biology 


Dept. 
Franklin G..... Ms peene 
Lafayette St..../Assistant 
Morton St.3\<.: Assistant 
Barringer High.|Assistant 
WiadiSOtiet. ue Assistant 
MiarcliSates 4% 5 5's Assistant 
Newton St...... Assistant 
South 8th St....|Assistant 
Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant 


Normal & Train. 


Chestnut ‘St. 7. 
Manual Trainin 
Lawrence St... 


Summer Ave.... 


1st Assistant. 
g| Special 


Berringer High |Asst. to Prin. 


Abington Ave... 
Normal & Train.|Clerk 


MallerSt: 3.23 
Bergen St...... 
West’ Side..... 
Summer Ave.. 

Ann St 


Assistant 


Assistant 
Assistant 


Assistant 


55 Roseville ave. 


...|137 Wakeman ave. 
.|128 S. Maple av., 


E.O. 


|154 Second ave. 


ig ee 154 Second ave. 


154 Second ave. 


.|44 Mulberry st. 

...{16 Astor st. 

...|186 North Sixth st. 

...|860 South Twelfth st. 

...|860 South Twelfth st. 

...(181 Hunterdon st. 
.1439 Richm’d ave., S.O. 


.|505 W. 3rd st., Plnfid. 


Model & Critic 17 Riggs pl., 


228 Peshine ave. 


psa 262 Garside st. 
.|Kind’g Asst.. 
Aseistant, oo. 


494 Summer ave. 
114 Summer ave. 
114 Summer ave. 


.{125 Smith: st. 

ee eyes 106 South Seventh st. 
.|64 Emmett st. 

.120 West Kinney st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
.|Kind’g Direct. 
1835 Lake st. 


25 Waverly pl., Ora’ge 
697 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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Russell, Josephine F..... Elliotests..asnar H’d Assistant|248 Summer ave. 
Ritan, ‘Mollie. l. .2.o50.. Bergen St....../Assistant ...|17 Osborne ter. 
Ryan. SadievA 33 wiwk aan IsthtAwern.<ctes Assistant .../93 South Tenth st. 
Sachar, Helen............ rath tAVvesss cue Assistant ...|/731 W. 3rd st., Plnfld. 
Sackett, Helen A........ Miller“Sti.ac- 1st Assistant.|31 Avon ave. 
Sale; Mabel(a se yes 07 aces Hawkins St.....|Assistant ...|70 State st., E. O. 
Salmon, Nellie C..... ««+!Camden St...... Assistant ...|19 Van Ren’r st. Belv. 
Sandy, William C....... Central High....|H’d Assistant|262 North Sixth st. 
Sargeant, Ada Ex. gas. nas Franklinte.. 4.3 Assistant ...|192 Summer ave. 
Sargeant, Harry J........ Madisoty 3c. snes Gymnastics ..|880 So. Sixteenth st. 
Sarson, Rosalie S........ Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../872 So. Sixteenth st. 
Sanders, Mrs. Bessie P..|Johnson Ave..../Assistant ...|275!4 South Sixth st. 
Dayle. ANN wires curses baincolnes tee Principal .../18 Noll p 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..../Lawrence St..../Assistant ...|Mtn. House, Monte’r. 
scarlett, “SA tina no esyenes |Montg’ry O. A.|/Assistant ...|56 South Eleventh st. 
Schaefer, Anna G........ Belmont Ave..../Ist Assistant.|625 Bergen st. 
Schaller, Caroline F...... Morton St...... Assistant. ...|/562 Hawthorne ave. 
Schenck, Bessie C....... South 8th St...]Assistant .../198 North Seventh st. 
pchenck,- Ethel: -uitumwas Lafayette St.....|Kind’g Direct.|446 Ellison st., Patsn. 
Schenck, Hattie O....... Central High....|Assistant ...|21 North Sixth st. 
echenck, "sarah Heo cs. 1BthsA ve. couse .|Assistant .. |184 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Scheuneman, Julia A..... Monmouth St.../Assistant .../159 Mt. Prospect ave. 
schieck, Carrie D.......- TEth WAVE cats: Assistant ...|268 Ridge st. 
Schmidt Grace. Dic oe Franklin ....... Kind’g Asst..|171 Lincoln ave. 
Schmidt: Karl’ G to Elizabeth Ave...|Principal ....|19 Farley.ave. 
Schoonmaker, Stella......|Central High. ...|House. Arts... 24 South Ninth st. 
Scntite: (Onto: Heosate ec Morton St...... Principal .../160 Ward pl, S. O. 
Schwabacher, Julia....... Charlton: tesa: Assistant ...|29 Broad st. 
Schwieg, Rhoda C.. -|So. Market St.../Assistant .../111 South Eighth st. 
Schwitzgable, Amelia SD Bergen St....... Assistant ...|50 Farley ave. 
péars, Ullorence <M oes Warteneet, iene Assistant ...|53 North Seventh st. 
Seibert,--Ernest He; ¢ce 5, Gymnastics...... pectal 4 e.". 152 Lincoln ave. 
Seikel, George........... Bergen ‘Stee aah Gymnastics .|184 Bigelow st. 
migilér: Tilla-Wrasee oe x Avon Avés.e.r-s Assistant .,./62 Osborne ter. 
eeity, Lallian AV a. Bore an rth, Avec ness. Kind’g Asst..|246 So. Seventh st. 
Sexton, «bequest eens Board of Exam./Secretary ...{103 So. Eleventh st. 
Seyfried, Sophie E. von../Morton St....../Clerk ....... 79 Hillside ave. 
Shafer,!M.. Belle... 622; TsthscA wens ints 3 Assistant .. |182 Main st. E. O. 
Shaffer, Charles Grant.../Elliot St........ Principal ...|18 Hedden ter. 
Shaffer, Walter W....... Avyons Aveé.i os. + Principal .../656 Parker st. 
Shanahan, Mabel........./Burnet St.......|. Assistant .../75 Delavan ave. 
Sharpe, -livdias Meas es South tthe Ste |Clerke ane 42 Millington ave. 
Shaw,-«Lielen Biss ene Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst../351 Mulberry st. 
Shea, Katherine E....... Ma disana taser. Assistant ...|228 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sheehan, Julia’ E:.2...-.. Central Ave...../Assistant ...|25 S. Walnut st.,E.O. 
Sheldon, Blanche. ;..:.2., Madison 3 on28es Assistant ...|12 Carnegie ave., E.O. 
Sheldon, Caroline A...... East Side High.|H’d Dw’g &|56 Park pl. 

House. Arts.. 

Shemeley, Florence E.... |So. Market St..|1st Assistant.|184 Fourth st. 
shepard "Clara “Arica in Barringer High.|Assistant ...|46 Prospect st. E. O. - 
Shepard, May pt. ole ss as Burnet-St.. es Assistant ...|Davis&Bergenay. Kny 
Shepardson, Florence E...|/East Side High.|Assistant .,,/212 Clifton ave. 
Sheppard, Beulah B...... tsth: A Ve> oc. on, Assistant .../167 Mt. Prospect ave 


— 
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Sheridan, Edith M...... Alexander St.../Assistant ...|15 Hollyw’d av. E. O. 
Sherk async. ecee 1th Ave.......- Assistant .|t04 Union av., Irvtn. 
Sherman, Angerona M...|13th Ave........| H’d Assistant|15s9 Littleton ave. 
Sherwood, Florence D.../Avon Ave.....-- Assistant ...|15 Fairview ave., E.O 
Sipleys. Piorence’ Ebhaz...s. Lafayette St. Def.|Assistant ...|40 Gould ave. 
Sidman, Susan E........|Warren St...... Assistant ...|34 Bell st., Orange. 
SimpsOny AMYres + ves ses Franklin)*,. 2s..% ist Assistant.|214 Amherst st., E.O. 
Sinclair, Bessie B........ ElitotiSt. esas. Assistant ...|62 Taylor st. 
Sinclair, J. Edwin........ Central High. :..|Assistant ...|62 Taylor st. 
Sinnott, Teresa M....... AnieStyndss ....|Assistant ...|130 New York ave. 
Skeel, Harriet M......... West Side...... Assistant ...|393 So. Nineteenth st. 
Skidmore, Theodora...... Barringer High./Assistant ...|163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Skinner, M. Adaline..... South t1oth St...|Assistant .../51 Emmett st. 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R..... Montgomery ....|Assistant ...|459 High st. 
Slocum, Charles W...... AVE NPs ener Supervisor ../304 Broad st. 
SE TV WG eg poche a Sr ee South roth St...|/Assistant .|1137 Broad st. 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J..... Chariton: Stv2 =: Assistant. ...|53 Crawford st. 
Smith, Mrs. C. L. D..... South roth St. G.|V. Principal.|144 Monmouth st. 
Smith, <Elizabeth.......... Montgomery ....|Assistant ...|223 South Seventh st. 
pte iste sess ocasee Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst..|48 Camp st. 
Smith, Elsie E........... Sumimer?-Plos-- Kind’g Direct.| 366 Clifton ave. 
oo Vong ote) es Seer Chestnut St. G.|/V. Principal.|55 Emmet st. 
Synithje ethel) Me. 55 os James St. Deaf. .|Special....... ‘205 No. 19th st., E. O. 
Smith, Ethelyn B....... -Valnut otis»: Assistant .|319 So. Eleventh st. 
Smith, Gladys M......... Ridges oR acres: - Assistant ...|/136 Prospect st. Nutl’y 
STU teat Fr 6 Se Ce ee Taco... scosc% V. Principal.|10o7 Thirteenth ave. 
BOs tGa WSS... o's wees > Webster Train. .|Model&Critic/55 Milford ave. 
Smith, Josephine M...... Prankiine oe 2s Assistant ...|165 Fourth ave. 
pert sICONA Gio ta die ose Chestnut St...../Assistant ...|230 Peshine ave. 
Smith, L, Elizabeth...... South roth St...|/Assistant ...|410 Plane st.’ 
Smith, Leonora K......:|Avon Ave......- Kind’g Asst..|48 Camp st. 
Santi, . Mabel Haire." » TSthr-AVe. cele cc H’d Assistant|200 Garside st. 
Smith, Margaret H....... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../1180 Broad st. 
Serrrith, eartiias nos wie aes’ Abington Ave...|V. Principal.|60 North Ninth st. 
Brith Mary bs. es «3s WiGEtOO ots fade: Assistant. ...|63 North Sixth st. 
Smears Wary Coe. sos. Newton St...... Assistant .,.|85 Chambers st. 
ETE AN LAYS Viet s esha Boe Warren St......|Assistant .../134 Hollyw’d av., E.O. 
erittriee Viiriam. A. .scsvs'6 6 Barringer High.|Assistant ...|378 High st. 
Beemithins Neti RACE. lee aseecet Bersen@ot. pains Assistant ...|316 Seventh ave. 
Snodgrass, Orrin W...... Central High....|Assistant ...|70 Beach st. E. O. 
Sokobin, Hannah F...... Newton St...... Assistant ...|60 Howard st. 
ea La IV eee res ares Camden St...... Assistant ...|63 Carnegie ave., E.O. 
Sommer, Etta M......... Madison ..... ..|1st Assistant.|736 Clinton ave. 
Sondheim, Rayiiiuecs. cs. Washington St..|Assistant ...|23 Milford ave. 
Sondheim, Sophie........ South roth St...|Assistant .|23 Milford ave. 
Bam lvdisls tices neae Manual Training|Assistant .|282 Parker st. 
Southworth, Winnifred W.|Abington Ave...|Assistant ...|Overlook ave., Belv. 
Beet. |< ell csres wales Abington Ave...|Kind’g Direct.|29 Orleans st. 
PeOataY MATTIE <0. eae outs ote Hruces oti... % H’d Assistant|317 Morris ave. » 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... Newton St...... Assistant ...|61 Wallace st. 
SanerAgires) Ci. 1%. sens Hawthorne Ave.|tst Assistant.|84 Van Ness pl. 
peer qiatida:y)... .se i> Hawthorne Ave.|V. Principal.|84 Van Ness pl. 


Speicher, Mrs. Helen S...|Lawrence St....|Kind’g Direct.|28 Elwood pl. 


Spencer, Mary B......... TOUIIGAY 6; ok Ge 2 Bes Assistant ... 


51 Chester ave. 
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Spinning, Ethel G..:..... Stinmers Pee Assistant .,,|208 North Ninth st. 
Sprague, “Hatry 7A... ta. Normal & Train.|1ch’r of Theo/330 Belleville ave. 
Squier, Mrs Helen H....|South 8th St....|Assistant .../169 North Eleventh st. 
Squire, M..Irene:: 3. it. tAthHtAweso. oot Assistant ...|26 Nelson pl. 
Stansbury, Josephine A...|/Avon Ave....... Kind’g Direct.|47 Baldwin ave. 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D..{/Ann St......... Assistant ...|928 So. Eighteenth st. 
Starr arene. et Mikante as So. Market St../Assistant ...|10 Berkeley Hts. Bfd. 
Stauffer; Harry. BH ecis Roseville Ave...|Principal .(55 South Tenth st. 
Stearns, Wayland E..... Barringer High.|Principal .,.|/128 Lincoln ave. 
Stephens! Carries. Vaso Domestic Art...|Supervisor ../636 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Stevens, Junius W....... Barringer High.|Assistant .../116 Linden av., Blmf. 
Stevens, sMabelfilety cies, Bergen “St2.a. 4: Assistant .[44 Nairn pl. 
Stevens, M. Leonora..... Camden sASte ene Assistant .|154 Seymour ave. 


Stevenson, Mrs. Susan V.. 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L... 


.|V. Principal. |184 Peshine ave. 
Assistant .1153% Third st. 


Stewart, Marguerite...... Brice Sti ss Kind’g Asst..|119 N. 16th st., E. O. 
Stickney, M. Ada........ Morton St...... Assistant .../140 Wickliffe st. 
Stiehle, Mollie F......... WARGAVEGA SHEAR Assistant ...|46 Madison av., Irv’tn. 
Stohr, Nathalie L....+...{North 7th St...|Kind’g Asst. .|25 Hillside av., G.Rdg. 
Stone, George W......... Parringer High.|H’d Assistant|494 Summer ave. 


Stonelake, Harriet H..... 
Stonesifer, Charles F.... 


144 North Ninth st. 
92 S. Thirteenth st. 


CHrarltonySt.-5 27 


Kind’g Asst, . 
Barringer High. 


Man’! Train’g 


Storch, Martha M........ Monmouth St.../H’d Assistant/I31 Monmouth st. 
Storch MRuby: Gea ness tat Belmont Ave..../Assistant .../131_ Monmouth. st. 
miOry, sear Gicce, es Boys Industrial.|Assistant _|12 Nelson pl. 
Stringer, Elizabeth M....)Washington St. .|Assistant ./51 Avon .ave. 
Strublewgh va oes ee Drawings 2t eae Supervisor ..|142 Delavan ave. 
Struble, Mrs. Isabel P...]Webster Train. .|Clerk ....... 142 Delavan ave. 
Sturgis; Emma-M . i). otate Sti. Le os V. Principal. |165 Clifton ave. 
Summers,’ Lily H....:). South roth St.../Assistant (94 Ridgewood ave. 
mutton, Angie Vo i oybet) Franklin * $3003 Assistant .../153 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
sutton; <Antie: Si iesaid Ante Stiinta onte. Assistant ...|24 South Ninth st. 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F....|Morton St...... Assistant ...|121 Chadwick ave. 
Swettals thele.o. 234 &. Fast Side High.|H’d Assistant|/I21 Holmes, Bellv. 
Symons, Evelyn S....... Avon Aver eh Assistant .{9 Miller st. 

AE GRACE: Hee; Cah owe os Walnat-Strace. Assistant .|91 Claremont av., J.C. 
ait TA cried 375 oo Fe Ey eae Hawkins St...../Assistant ...|/23 Willow st., Orange 
Tansey, Katherine J..... Belmont Ave...|H’d Assistant|/526 Sandford ave. 
‘Dausey; Saraxckevs: 2s. Belmont Ave. G.|V. Principal. |526 Sandford ave. 
Laylot.» Attire SV) ieee Barringer High.]H’d Assistant|255 North Sixth st. 
Taylor, Elizabeth: S...... So. Market St..|1st Assistant.|29 South Twelfth st 
Laylor,.Manine tse ieeu.. Livingston St.../Assistant .../260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Taylor, Florence......... South 8th St.../1st Assistant.|52 Roseville ave. 
Taylor, Janette H....... Lincolnw2is. 42 Assistant ...|/160 Alden st., Orange 
Taylor, Jeannette C...... Monmouth St.../Assistant ...|249 Broad st., Blmfld. 
Weare Bessie Mis Gu os: IsthAve sys. ¢k2 Kind’g Asst../71 South Ninth st. 
Teeling, _Regina::C.., 0.4. Central Ave..... H’d Assistant/140 Garside st. 
specter’ sbaslwio bn ete as Belmont Ave... .|Assistant {86 Hillyer st., E. O. 
Telfer, Elizabeth: T. .. «.. Oliver St.. P.|/V. Principal.|297 Garside st. 
elfer, Jameys sic hate Central High....|Assistant .|21 Myrtle ave. 


Tennyson, Blanche M.... 
Tennyson, Mrs. Helen H.. 
Terhune, Ada M 


Assistant .., .|63 Sherman ave. 
Assistant . (63 Sherman ave, 
Assistant .!104 Third st. 


Lafayette St.... 
Charlton +St.vci: 
Bergen Sti c> 


Sa 


7 —_ «2 o 
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Terwilliger, Joseph L....|14th Ave........ Principal .../194 South Sixth st. 
Thacher, Cornelius S...|Barringer High, .|Head of 

Math, Dept.|188 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Thieleman, Clotilda H...|Monmouth St.../Assistant ...|41 Isabella ave. 
ahomass Anna —L...4...2. James St. Deaf..|Special ...... 152 Lincoln ave. 
Menomas, -Pamity<B Ook... Soutie Stents, Assistant ...|23 Orleans st. 
Thomas, Florence M..... Barringer High. .|Assistant ...|501 William st. E. O. 
‘bnomas, Ruth: Rik eae. Burnet ptt san Assistant ...|347 Franklin, Bloomf. 
Thompson, Alice M.....|North 7th St...|Assistant ...|25 No. 17th st. E. O. 
Thompson, Mrs. Marg. P.|Waverly Ave...|H’d Assistant|36 Baldwin ave. 
‘Thompson, Nellie........ Morton Sticns 2. Assistant ...|475 South Tenth st. 
Thompson, Nellie B...... Washington St..|1st Assistant.|250 Clinton ave. 
Thomson, Annie.......... Over este. Assistant ...|190 Elm st. 
orn, Edith -Gitescciss: Belmont Ave..../Assistant .,./575 Hawthorne ave. 
Thurber, Adeline T...... Chestnut St..... Assistant ...|137 Milford ave. 
piper rtelen Ais oie. v0 0% Burnet)’ Stink os Assistant ...|198 Ashland av., Bfd. 
ey AU Ga GEL. ook os ee Summer Ave, P.|/V. Principal.|691 Ridge st. 
Lierney, Frances E...... Belmont Ave...|Assistant .../344 Totowa ave., Pat. 
Bererney, oaran: Jy.s. ssw Montgomery ....|/Assistant .,./545 High st. 
rany pelle’ Las... 08's: NIUSIG See het Asst. Superv.|17 Park st. 
Tillard, Albertina G...... Roseville Ave...|/Assistant ...|76 North roth st., E.O. 
SIMO TPUNCE Gers fa coed ae 16th “Ave. fin we: Kind’g Direct.|Lyons Farms, N. J. 
Matis, alda wb. fs. B5s) debian North 7th St..../Hd. Assistant|176 North Seventh st. 
Serie mtstlitan Ly.) +s. fin es Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|292 Park ave. 
ODEN eASALTION- Ti cc Vs ees Webster Train. .|Kind’g Direct.|207 Summer ave. . 
Todd, Marguerite B..... Manual Training|Special ..... West Orange. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M.|West Side...... H’d Assistant|246 Clifton ave. 
Tonkin, Helene A....... GIVES... rsh 5 Clergy 215 North Seventh st. 
Penning, May Ls Sc. Charlton-Sto0.*. Kind’g Asst..|720 DeGraw ave. 
mowoley,.b.dna Asss..cs Camden Sus. cs. Assistant. ...|36 Emmet st. 
Townley, Elizabeth M....|Bergen St....... Assistant ...|36 Emmet st. 
frawinley sPlora. Dag ves: Millet Steues 3 Kind’g Direct./61 Elizabeth ave. 
a travis, Anna-N ss. 053. Alexander St...|H’d Assistant|234 Centre st., Orange 
Tremmell, Nellie M...... Lawrence St....|Assistant .../316 Lexing’n av., N.Y. 
eiegsoct mer W oop 3.3. Central High....|Assistant ...|256 Parker st. 
Tucker, Hoyt H......... Camden St...... Principal ...|411 Richm’d av., S. O. 
aurnbull<Isdbel Civ. ic. Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|143 E. 21st, N. Y. City 
Turton, Marguerite....... Na tle) Ree ane Assistant ...|63 Harrison pl., Irv’tn 
marion... O. *Mabel. oo... Bergen St....../Kind’g Asst..|25 Vanderpool st. 
Mattes Dotothy: By... ..:.:. Bruce St......:.|/Assistant ...|306 Roseville ave. 
wanere Atianda Fo)... <:. Sumner !'.), 50 Assistant .,.|152 Lincoln ave. 
Unangst, M. Gertrude.....|Camden St..... Clerks secet 41 S. Hillside av.G.R 
Underwood, Helen....... Belmont Ave..../Assistant ...|57 Osborne ter. 
Unckless, Edith“M...... Gentrah Ave...5: Assistant .../73 South Eleventh st. 
Repters Piha) Ps. o 2 t 7heyse So. Market St..|Assistant ...)112 Green st. 
Van Buskirk, Margaret R..| Elliot St........ Assistant ...|96 Peabody pl. 
Vanderpool, Adela E....|South 8th St...|Assistant ...|372 So. Nineteenth st 
Vanderpool, Clara H....|Charltori St..... Kind’g Asst..|372 So. Nineteenth st 
Vanderpool, Harriet L. V}So. Market St..|/Assistant .,.|170 Valley st., S. O. 
Van Deusen, Mary E....|Charlton St..... Assistant ...|62 Oriental st. 
Van Duyne, Alice E..... Summer Ave....|Assistant ...|246 Summer ave. 
Van Duyne, Antoinette...|/13th Ave........ Sletiacasis Ys. 159 Littleton ave. 
Van Duyne, Mabel....... PANGS SCY ys oasis Kind’g Direct.!246 Summer ave. 
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Van Esselstine, Ida M...|Manual Training|Special ..... 279 Verona ave. 
Van Fest, “sadies Lyie-. Peshine?*-234es; Assistant ...|/56 Burnet st. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L...|South St........;Assistant .../84 Avon ave. 
Van Houten, Maud S....|West Side...... Assistant .,.|382 South Tenth st. 
Van Liew,’ Elsie) Vii. Central Ave.....|Assistant .../36 South Tenth st. 
Van Sant, Katharine R...|Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst..|329 North Seventh st. . 
Van Syckel, Gertrude T.|So. Market St../Assistant ...|75 Snyder st., Orange 
Van Syckel, Rachel...... So. Market St..|V. Principal.|2 Myrtle ave. 
Veader- ve tel. erces are Abington Ave...|Assistant ...|129 Union ave., Irv’tn 
Vincent, Elizabeth W....|Central Ave....jIst Assistant.|5 Warren st. 
Vincent, Jessie M........ Hawthorne Ave./Assistant .../849 South Twelfth st. . 
Vitty Stella Avy ess Newton St...... Assistant .../366 Thirteenth ave. 
Moegelin,.-CarhkiOverins ao, Barringer - High.|Assistant ...|278 Sixth ave. ~ 
Vogel, Charlotte A...... Aim "Stee cst Assistant ...|46 Lafayette st. | 
Moget--A rnold su yctck 25 3: South roth St... Principal ...|904 So. Eighteenth st. 
Volker, Florence..:...... North 7th St....|Assistant ...]/292 North Seventh st. 
Volker: -auray eye Sussex Ave..... Assistant .../292 North Seventh st. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A.|Cooking ....... Specialim. >..c 127 Fourth st. 
Wade, Mrs. Annie H....|Lawrence St..../Assistant .../132 Congress st. 
Wade, Edith 3G... 723, Lawrence St..../Assistant ...!238 North Eleventh st. 
Waggoner, Jessica MSS Alexander St...|/Assistant .|100 Vermont ave. 
Walker, Edith Ee sso Sth Avera. sibs Kind’g Asst. . 570 Madison ay., Eliz. 
Wall, A lice. Wecston sa Millerooth ins .cace Assistant ...|500 High st. 
Wall, Hilleng Visor eae Morton =St. san Assistant .../919 Broad st. 
Wallace: Annas toc, 13th Ave: caste Assistant .../45 Grove pl., E. O. 
Wallace, flizabeth 2222; «. igth A ves. gens Assistant .../110 Second st., S. O. 
Wallace, Ethel. 4 2.'4% Bergen: Stic. Assistant .../110 Second st., S. O. 
Wallace, Helen........... Faincoliee ce. seers Ist Assistant. |110 Second st., S. O 
Walsh, "Margaret RSA a Lafayette St....|/Assistant ...|330 Belleville ave. 
Walters, Mrs. nye A...|Hawkins St...../Assistant ...|719 Clifton ave. 
Walz, Charlotte Crtites Central Ave..... H’d Assistant|86 Ridgewood ave. 
Ward, Helen M......... Charltony Steun: Kind’g Asst..|6A Milford ave. 
Ward, HdwiiasD fh Miller St.......|/Assistant .156 Shanley ave. 
Ward; Ethel.is nec. Ons Bergén: Stu ise: Assistant ...|853 So. Sixteenth st. 
Wad, -Nosmam hs. i2e ces: Franklin’ 23." 3 ..|Assistant ...|/rrz Plane st. 
Wardell, Miriam E...... Monmouth St...|Assistant ...|191 North Sixth st. 
Wardell, Samuel E...... Central High....|Assistant .,,|101 Day st., Orange. 
Warden, Randall D...... Phys. Training..|Director ....167 Treacy ave. 
Warner, Mary B........ North 7th St....|/Assistant ...]215 North Ninth st. 
Warren 2Alices Ls 32052 Millers uStesik oe Assistant ...|31 Avon ave. 
Warrender, Mrs. Helen D.|Camden St...... Assistant .../88%4 Broad st. 
Warrender, J. Isabelle....|Bergen St....... Cletkewn 2.5 90 Pennsylvania ave. 
Waterman, Eugenia V.. HTS§thzAvens ions Assistant ...|472 Summer ave. 
Waters, Lillian Loe te es, Central Ave..... Assistant Ir Mercer st. 
Watson, EllenyM- atic Frankhns re. Kind’g Direct. 133 Clifton ave. 
Watson, Janets Ieee Chestnut St. P.|V. eRe 40 Spruce st. 
Watson, Marion: Ua8% cae 7th Ave........./Assistant . |133 Clifton ave. 
Waugh, Lloyd A...... ...jHast Side High.jAssistant .,.}541, Y. M.C. A. 
Weademan, Elarel GReSas= Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ...|317 Clifton ave. 
Webb, Harrison Pte Central High..../Assistant ...|12 Irving pl., Summit 
Weick, Carrie: Reni... Bruce s Sts coe Assistant ...|241 Washington ave. 
Weinberg, Bertha H..... College Pl. Def.) Assistant .1557 Ist ave., Elizabeth 
Weishaupt, Lott€ A.ctey: rawhkins Stosoou H’d Assistant 62 Park! ave; Eioce 
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NAME 


Welcher, Carrie May.... 
POT SILT oo Vain ayes ones 
Welsh, Myrtle M......... 
Wendehack, Edna D..... 
Wenzel, Emma L........ 
West, Claude t Deedes 5 oe 
Westervelt, Isabella G.. 

Westervelt, Mabel H.. 

Westwood, EGuiSe tas Ss 


Winters, Margaret I. E.. 


SCHOOL 


Anis o bois oe Se 


South St. Defec. 


PRT EG oS ve Bee es cs 
Newton St...... 
; (Lafayette St... 
.|Waverly Ave.... 

IME SIRE Soe. e's ce: 


Wrettling emma... <4. Normal & Train. 
Whipple, Mary E........ Abington Ave... 
White, Mrs. Blanche E..|Miller St........ 
White, uth ee ce so os Barringer High. 
Whitfield, Rayna C....... athe Ayes; 
_ Whitman, Gertrude B....|Bruce St........ 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B.|Chestnut St..... 
Whyte; Alice. T.....5..6. Normal & Train 
Widmer, Elsie........... South =Sik a: 
Widmer, M. Evelyn....../Charlton St..... 
Wiener, Florence........ Morton St...... 
Wiener, TIrene.....:...... TAL AV Ec. <2 
Wiener, William......... Central High... 
Wilcox, Mrs. Georgia H..|Belmont Ave.... 
Wilding, Florence C...... Hamburg Pl.... 
Wilkins, Edna G....... ..-|Normal & Train. 
my iiatns;sAmy- Ee. . a. 22% Montgomery .... 
Williams, Bessie F....... Newton St...... 
Williams, Emma R....... Roseville Ave... 
Williams, Frances W....|Bergen St....... 
Vata. PATIO TS So acu . » vc Webster Train.. 
Williams, Jessamine A...|Charlton St..... 
Williams, Marion........ Hawkins.ot: >... 
Williams, Minnie W..... Miller-S8) 6. ov .es 
Williamson, Theora H...|/East Side High. 
OY 1148s FGvely it .a:.0 5 2's oe Alexander St.. 
ay tis, FENNIe~ Vi. os. &sa-0- OTL ant eats seekers 
Willis, fessie 1... 0c oe Lafayette St.... 
Rvaiise LilyaMs soo... sss Belmont Ave... 
os RE ae 2 bier EIOt.Stors. see: 
WVitisss VW. opaderss...s- Normal & Train. 
Willoughby, Mabel A....|Waverly Ave... 
Wilson, Ethel M..... ...-|Belmont Ave.... 
Wilson, Helen E......... SOULHT Ot. foes 
Wilson, J. Alfred....... Oiiverast.23.% . 
Wilson, Katherine C..... EinboteSt. ee... Paes 
Wilson, Regina H........ Central Ave.... 
MV ison, o1SIe IWEn, <<< oe Wiadisons..4. css 
Winans, Florence M..... Lee kid bis er eee arg 
Winberg, Helen E....... DattheSt ioe 
Wincklhofer, Annette..:.|Central Ave.... 
Winey, Amelia M........ Newton St...... 
Winters, Elizabeth J. M..|Hawkins St..... 


Hamburg PIl.... 


.|Assistant 


.| Assistant 


.|Assistant 


RANK ADDRESS 
Assistant .|246 Walnut st. 
Assistant .|24 Whittles’y av. E.O. 


Ist Assistant. 179 Fairmount ave. 
.l250 North Seventh st. 


Kind’g Asst. . 136 Prospect st. 


Principal .|833 De Graw ave. 
Assistant .|227 Hamil’tn, Rahway 
Assistant .|94 North Seventh st. 
Supervisor . ..|18 Hedden ter. 


Model & Critic|239 Walnut, Plainfield 


Assistant (71g Clifton ave. 
Clerics, mecsen 114 Milford ave. 
Assistant .|62 Roseville ave. 
Assistant .|{10 Montrose st., S. O. 
Assistant .|136 William st. E. O. 
Assistant .|17 Pennington st. 
in.|Teacher of {Boulevard and High- 
Theory .jland av., Jersey City. 
Assistant | 162 Second st. 
Assistant .|21 Hillside ave. 
Assistant .|1121 Broad st. 
Assistant .|1121 Broad st. 
Principal .|62% Nelson pl. 


Kind’g Asst... 307 Avon ave. 
ist Assistant.|206 North Ninth st. 
Kind’g Asst..|90 Broad st. 


Assistant 164 Chester ave. 
Assistant .|11r William st., E.. O. 
Assistant .{38 Warren pl 
Kind’g Asst... 56 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant 148 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Kind’g Asst. .|56 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant .|Eagle Rock av. W.O. 
Assistant .|42 Elizabeth ave. 
Gymnastics ..|31 Park st. 
_|Assistant 97 Hillside ave. 


H’d Assistant te Broad st. 
Assistant .197 Hillside ave 
.197 Hillside ave 


Assistant .../68 Oakland av. BIfid 
Principal ...|217 Belleville ave. 
Assistant ...|224 William st., E. O 
Assistant .../27 Rector st. 

Glerk<S¢ aa. 72 Beverly st. 
Principal ...|Dunellen, N. J. 
Assistant .../48 Lincoln ave. 
.|Assistant .{35 Frank’n st, Morrist 
Assistant 906 S. Seventeenth st. 
Kind’g Asst.. ‘P16 Lincoln ave. 
Assistant [156 19th ave., Irv’tn 


.|3 Geneva st. 

1st Assistant.|2 Morton pl., E. O. 
Assistant .,./250 Van Buren st. 
Assistant .j250 Van Buren st. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
WATE Ges GOlIS. os ent aextoe sce Lafayette St...../Assistant ...|154 Belmont ave. 
WY OLE ©: Fermin at 3 3-an, erate ots BUYrietasts owe Ist Assistant.|23 Court st. 
Wolf, Emma..... eS Livingston St...|V. Principal.|187 Seymour ave. 
Wolf; Hatiny. coc 02. eis Bergen St....... H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 
W OLE Aline teehee ..-(Avon Ave P....|V. Principal.|187 Seymour ave. 
Woalts* Maries ten ee ee East Side tiighs Clerk tant 915 So. Sixteenth st. 
Wood) Clara= Ant Via: Lafayette. St....|Assistant .|225 Littleton ave. 
Wood, Elizabeth M...... South 8th St..../Assistant ...|42 Stuyvesant ave. 
Wood, Elizabeth O...... Bergen’ Stodwaiy. Ist Assistant./15 Baldwin ave. 
Wood, Mrs. Sophie Frost}Summer PIl..... V. oe 118 Chester ave. 
Woodhouse, Julia........ Charlton St..... Assistant ...|257 Washington ave. 
Woodruff, Louise E..... Statey Stasi. Assistant ...|/79 Eaton pl., E. O.. 
Woodward, Emma F..... Morlotivot eras ap Assistant .../32 Astor st. 
Woolever, Jane.......... Newtonivot:. ne. Assistant .../51 North Seventh st. 
WYOOUGY st) Ate ay ineetees Brice; ots ...|Assistant .../11 Hawth’ne av., E:O. 
Woolson, Sadie N....... RIGRO ce Da aaieten eo Assistant .../239 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
WUOTLS Sarai atte eee Brann’ Faeeeee Assistant .../62 Centre st., 
Wrotziy IN. cEthels oye nn BPontie seco Assistant ...|453 Summer ave. 
Wright “Carace Mi eee James St. Deaf..|Special ..... 1086 Broad st. 
Wright, Jennie R4.3..5 & Johnson Ave....)Assistant .|Rockville Centre, L. IL. 
Wright, Jessie M........ Camuenvotrcce. A Principal. 42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Wroht,"ilay oi occa tos South roth St...|H’d Assistant|/26 Hill st. 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth....... North 7th St. G.|/V. Principal.|211 North Sixth st. 
Wyckoff, Josephine...... Pi rarkiin essere. Assistant -|278- Parker. st. 
Wve el azel Sauer ake. Westie sides): Assistant .|189 North Eleventh st. 
Walesivisty 1.4 tec ae, Roseville Ave...|Assistant .|189 North Eleventh st. 
Waplonsky. Sarai venci ccs Hawthorne Ave.|H’d Assistant|81 Waverly ave. 
Yallowley, Harriet E....|/Washington St..|Assistant .,.|72 Thirteenth ave. 
Yeckley, M. Gertrude....|Belmont Ave....|Assistant ;(at “Park sti 
Mork Tira wa vilwesete Ces Normal & Train.| Te’h’rofTheo. 161 Milford ave. 
WINCKs SA titi Ae beret te Belmont Ave... . Assistant .|422 Meeker, S. O. 
Zann lata. et Suaae Rivet ee Principal .{53 South st. 
Zapp, Amelia M......... Belmont Ave....|Assistant .|213% Garside st. 
Zehnder, Nannette M....|North 7th St....|Assistant .|180 Fairmount ave. 
Zehnder, Rena A......... NTAth S<AVEls shee Assistant .|180 Fairmount ave. 
Zimmermann, Louise..... Hamburg Pl..../Assistant .|23 Bremen st. 
Loslotsky, Rose Iu: .42 0... Livingston St...|Assistant .1161' Peshine ave. 


Nutley. 


% ‘ . 
x “a 
ee 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Principal ee oie sr epes Re aetna $4.00 per evening 

ASSIStANE snc ee oni NO ice enn em, 2:00 tes A 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Principal°c. Belen seta tht cate at aces ae $5.00 per evening 

ASSiSTAMTtLE ee Soper acest gts ae ee 4.00 82 is 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 

Principal ties ener eee Ti a gs Scart $1,500.00 per year 

First ASsistant seo iv pt tint ae eee $4.50 per evening 

ASSiStants ot. oy ase $3.00 and $3.50 and 4.00 “ Z, 

SPECIAL. 

Manwal el rainind A eee eects $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 

COOKING sss Ne Gn str ter ene eee 2°00 > oo ee 

Swat oy Ass se ea eo nem aera 3.00 see z 

Stenograph yee vee ree oe ee ee 4.00% 

DrAWinl es a ae ee toes pera Une Z:00ne. * 
SUBS TLELLEES: 

Hioh, Schoole—male ao sium. ee, aes wets ene $4.00 per day 

Hich School—femaleven iG mg ey eae es 3 OO ir net 


Grammar and Primary Departments, 

$2.00, $2: 50°and -3.00st. ae 
Evening High School... 30. 3: Salary of regular teacher 
Evening Schoolin ste wee eyes Salary of regular teacher 


1. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assist- 
ants, except that the maximum shall be $1,050.00. 

2. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
Cooking—$100.00 in addition to scheduled salary as 
assistant. 

3. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the highest grade, shall receive $100. additional while 
teaching such grade. 

4. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions they shall be advanced to the next higher salary grade. 

5. All teachers must serve three years as temporary 
teacher, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they 
shall enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 


6. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
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practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate Committee. The 
following to be effective February 1, 1908: In all cases 
where teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated annual 
increase, of salary, such teacher, principal, or supervisor 
after three successive years of satisfactory service subsequent 
to the date of the salary increase being withheld, shall be 
recommended for advance in salary to such grade as such 
teacher, principal, or supervisor would be entitled to receive 
provided advance in salary had not been so withheld. 


7. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


8. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason 
of this schedule. 


SCHEDULE OF JANITORS’ SALARIES. 
Effective March I, 191. 


For each class room up to 8 class rooms, 

“a PIRIREO RRS goa Santry Rie ck SRG er era Beare $7.25 per room 
Homedch additional classyrO0Mm.). a... 3.6 44 200 state os 
For assembly rooms and gymnasium, $2.00 per C. sq. yds. 

of floor area. 


POLSCOUMLIS ea ete oie ee ee 2.30 per C. sq. yds. 
RCH OSICLO WALKS siniecrettes ow eek pn el gies oe re ae rey ie 
POTsoOnedOuet. Ore dtales.sai« sisi o> L225 
For each additional boiler, or equal... 5.75 
For each ventilating system......... 5-75 


Effective September I, I191I. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


Ten dollars ($10) per month plus one and 50/roo dollars 
($1.50) per month for each room in use. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Three dollars ($3) per term for each room used. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Fifteen dollars ($15) per term plus three dollars ($3) 
for each room used. 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES FOR OFFICERS AND CLERKS 


Chief Clerk.... 
1st Grade Clerk 
2d 6é (o4 
3d 66 66 
4th cé sé 
Chief Stenog’r 
Asst. ns 
Sec’y to Supt.. 
Supervisor of 


eeeteesve 


eoeeeee 


Temp. 
LSteyr 
$1,260 |$1,340 
1,100 | 1,150 
840 900 
500 550 
240 300 
750 800 
420 500 
2,400 | 2,500 
1,800 | 2,000 
720 780: 
660 720 


Permanent 
24 Yr./3d Yr. |4th Yr. |5th Yr 
$1,420 191,500) 2% ash PRS, 
1,200 ea aes eae 
960 1 LO203 sii Ole eee 
600! 650'$ 700 $ 750 
360 420 4 ee 
880 960 | 1,040; 1,120 
550 600 650 700 
2,600 | 2,700! 2,800} 2,900 
ZOO pa ted Cee eee 
S40 ie ee ape ede 
LOOMS ae es oe 


Supervisor of 
Attendance 

Attendance 
Officers: 


Male 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


. -|$2,000 |$2,100 


900 
600 


1,000 
700 


$2,200 


1,100 
800 


$2,300 |$2,400 


eeeseve 


eevee 


Ce, Te er a 


eesee 


'$2,500 


| 1,200 
900 


No promotion or advance in the salary of any employee af- 
fected by this schedule shall be made except upon recommendation 
of the head of the department and with the approval of the Com- 


mittee. 
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PART V 


RULES 


OF THE 


Board of Education 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the first day of 
January of each year, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for 
the purpose of organization, at which time a President and 
a Vice-President shall be elected for the ensuing year; but 
should no election take place at that meeting, said election 
shall be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the last Thursday of each month. The hour of the meet- 
ing shall be eight o’clock p.m. At the hour appointed the - 
roll shall be called and the names of the members then pres- 
ent recorded by the Secretary. The names of other members 
shall be recorded as they may afterward appear. As soon 
as a quorum shall be present the Board shall proceed to busi- 
ness and after the organization, no member shall retire with- 
out the permission of the Chair. 

-A quorum shall consist of a majority of the members of 
the Board of Education, and no resolution or order. shall 
be adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a 
less number may adjourn from time to time. | 

Special meetings may be called by the President when 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever re- 
quested in writing by three members. 


DUTIES OF .PRESIDENT. 


3. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
sessions of the Board, preserve order, enforce the rules, 
sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds and leases ordered 
to be executed by the Board; sign all warrants drawn on 
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the custodian of school moneys of the Board; appoint all 
standing committees, and all special committees when not 
otherwise provided for. The President shall also be cus- 
todian of the official bond of the Secretary. 

The President shall be a member of the Board of School 
Estimate, and of all standing committees. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. In case of the resignation, absence or other disability 
- of the President, the Vice-President shall perform all the 
duties of the President. In case of absence or disability of 
both the President and Vice-President, a President pro 
tem., to be chosen by the Board, shall perform all the duties 
of the President. 

The Vice-President shall be chairman of the Committee 
on Finance and Legislation and member of the Board of 
School Estimate. 


DUTIES OL SECRETARY: 


5. A Secretary shall be appointed by the majority vote 
of all the members of the Board of Education; he shall be 
paid such salary as said Board shall determine, and may be 
removed by a majority vote of all the members of said 
Board. He shall before entering upon the duties of his 
office, execute and deliver to said Board a bond in a sum to 
be fixed by said Board, but not less than two thousartd dol- 
lars, with surety or sureties to be approved by said Board 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office. Said Board may accept the bond or undertaking 
of a trust company or surety or indemnity company, and 
may pay the annual premium or fee therefor as a current 
expense of said Board. 

The Secretary may appoint or remove clerks in his office, 
but the number and salaries of such clerks shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Education. 

The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Board 
and of its committees, and shall be the custodian of all 
securities, documents, title papers, books of record and other 
papers belonging to the Board under such conditions as said 
Board shall prescribe. 

The Secretary shall collect tuition fees and other moneys 
due to the Board of Education, except moneys apportioned 
by the County Superintendent of Schools or appropriated 
by the city, and shall deposit with the custodian of the 
school moneys of the district all moneys collected by him, 
and shall render monthly to the Board of Education a 
report of the receipts during the preceding month. 

The Secretary shall be the general accountant of the 
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Board of Education and shall preserve in his office all ac- 
counts, vouchers, and contracts relating to the public schools. 
He shall examine and audit all accounts and demands 
against said Board. Every such account or demand exceed- 
ing in amount the sum of five dollars, except for salaries, 
shall be verified by affidavit. 

He shall attend all meetings of Committees or designate 
any assistant for that purpose. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. - 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


6. An Assistant Secretary shall be appointed by the ma- | 
jority vote of all the members of the Board of Education ; 
he shall be paid such salary as the Board shall determine, © 
and may be removed by a majority vote of all the members 
of the Board; he shall assist the Secretary in the discharge 
of his duties. In the absence of the Secretary he shall per- 
form the duties of that office and render such other services 
as the Board may require. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 


7. A Superintendent of Supplies shall be appointed by 
a majority vote of all the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation; he shall be paid such salary as said Board shall de- 
termine, and may be removed by a majority vote of all the 
members of said Board. He shall, under direction of the 
Board and of its several committees, purchase and order 
all supplies for the schools and the several departments 
of the Board and keep a duplicate of his orders. Previous 
to the first day of June each year, he shall, under direction 
of the appropriate committees, prepare specifications and 
advertise for proposals for furnishing and delivering the 
various kinds of educational and miscellaneous supplies, 
including fuel, as may be required by the Board during 
the ensuing school year. Should other and further supplies 
be required, same shall be purchased in like manner, pro- 
vided, that in case of emergency, he shall have power to 
purchase supplies to an amount not exceeding $100 with- 
out action of the Committee, after conference with or at 
the direction of the Chairman of the proper Committee. 

He shall have charge of the receiving and delivery of 
all furniture and supplies of every kind and of keeping the 
saine in repair and shall certify to the correctness of all 
bills and claims. 

He shall prepare and maintain an inventory of all the 
furniture and general supplies that enter into the permanent 
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equipment of the school buildings or other property of the 
Board showing an approximate estimate of the value 
thereof. 

The Superintendent of Supplies shall appoint or remove 
clerks in his office, but the number and salaries of such 
clerks shall be determined by the Board of Education. 

He shall attend all meetings of Committees or designate 
any assistant for that purpose. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. A Superintendent of Schools shall be appointed by a 
majority vote of all of the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He shall receive such salary as said Board shall de- 
termine, which salary shall not be reduced during his em- 
ployment. He may be removed by a majority vote of all 
the members of said Board. He shall have a seat in said 
Board and the right to speak on all educational matters, but 
shall not have the right to vote. 

The Superintendent of Schools shall devote himself ex- 
clusively to the duties of his office. He shall have general 
supervision over the schools of the city and shall examine 
into their condition and progress and report thereon from 
time to time as directed by the Board of Education. He 
may appoint and remove clerks in his office, but the number 
and salaries of such clerks shall be determined by said 
Board. Said Superintendent shall render annually on or 
before the first day of August to the State Commissioner 
of Education, and in the manner and form prescribed by 
him, a report of such matters relating to the schools under 
his supervision as shall be required by said State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The Superintendent of Schools shall attend each meeting 
of the Board of Education, and he shall have like notice of 
the meetings of the Board as the members thereof. 

He shall attend any meeting of any committee when re- 
quested by the committee, or by any member thereof, and 
shall give his views and opinions on all matters before such 
committee. 

He shall devote himself to the study of the public school 
system, keep himself acquainted with the progress of in- 
struction and discipline in other cities, in order to suggest 
appropriate means for the advancement of the public schools 
in this city, and see that the regulations of the Board in 
regard to these schools are carried into full effect. 

He shall visit all the schools as often as practicable, care- 
fully observing the methods of instruction and discipline of 
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all the teachers, suggest improvements, and remedy defects 
in their management ; advise on the best methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline; pay special atte:ion to the classification 
of the pupils in the several schools and to the apportionment 
among the classes of the prescribed studies. 

He may make any temporary arrangements relative to 
schools or to the convenience of the instructors as any emer- 
gency may require; but shall report such action to the 
proper committee at once. 

If the place of any instructor in the schools become va- 
cant, he may, if he deem it necessary, appoint an instructor 
to fill such vacancy pro tem., but shall report such vacancy 
and appointment to the proper committee at its next meeting. 

He may with the approval of the President of the Board 
of Education, and the chairman of the Committee on In- 
struction and Educational Supplies, suspend any assistant 
superintendent, principal or teacher, and shall forthwith re- 
port such suspension to the Board of Education, which 
Board shall take such action for the restoration or removal 
of such assistant superintendent, principal or teacher as it 
shall deem proper; provided, that such action shall be by a 
majority vote of all the members of said Board. 


He shall have power to temporarily transfer principals, 
teachers, and substitutes in his discretion, and shall report 
such transfers to the proper committee to be laid before the 
Board at its next meeting for such action as it shall deem 
best. 

He shall take cognizance of any difficulty which may 
have occurred between the instructors and parents or 
guardians of the pupils, or between the instructors them- 
selves, relative to the government or instruction of the 
schools, and give advice concerning the same. 

He may suspend or expel any pupil for violent or pointed 
opposition to the authority of the teacher, or when the ex- 
ample of such pupil is injurious to the interests of the school 
where such pupil may be, and reformation shall appear hope- 
less; and he shall report, as soon as practicable, any such 
case of suspension or expulsion to the proper committee. 

He shall keep on file at his office the statistics of the 
schools and furnish to the Board monthly a synopsis of the 
principals’ reports; shall furnish from time to time such 
other official information in his possession as the Board may 
require, and make an annual report to the Board. 

He shall be member and chairman of the Board of 
Examiners. 

He shall perform such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the Board. 
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DUTIES, OF ASSISTAN FE CLE: 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


9. It shall be the duty of the Assistant City Superin- 
tendents to assist the City Superintendent in the supervision 
and direction of the schools of this city. They shall con- 
sult with the City Superintendent frequently regarding the 
work of the schools for the purpose of making suggestions 
and of receiving his instructions. They shall visit the 
schools for the purpose of observing the work of principals 
and teachers and of giving them instruction and counsel. 
They shall report, as required, to the City Superintendent 
upon the work of the schools; they shall serve as members 
of the Board of Examiners; and shall perform such 
other services as the Board may prescribe. In the absence 
of the City Superintendent, one of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents shall be designated by him to perform his duties 
during such absence, with the consent and approval of the 
President of the Board and Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. Their compensa- 
tion shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS. | 


10. The Board of Examiners shall consist of the City 
Superintendent of Schools and two Assistant Superintend- 
ents of Schools, whose services in this capacity shall.be a 
part of their services as Superintendents of Schools, and, 
also, two others not otherwise connected with the school 
system, to be appointed by a majority vote of the Board. 
A secretary to the Board of Examiners shall be appointed 
who shall be an experienced school man and who shall 


devote his whole time and energies to the duties of his ~ 


office. He shall, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Examiners, prepare all examination questions, conduct all 
written, examinations, examine and rate all examination 
_ papers, except in such special, technical, or other subjects 
as the Board of Examiners may direct shall be otherwise 
examined and rated. In cases where candidates for certifi- 
cates are from without the city, it shall be his duty, so 
far as may be deemed advisable and he may be directed, 
to visit these candidates at their work and report to the 
Board of Examiners their professional and personal stand- 
ing in the communities where well known. He shall col- 


lect and tabulate such data as may be valuable and suggestive . 


as to method of examination, certification and appoint- 
ment of teachers in other cities, and shall keep adequate 
records of applications and examinations for appointment 
and promotion in our own system. 


. 
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As opportunity offers or as he may be directed, the 
secretary to the Board of Examiners shall make special 
investigation and study of the most economical and efficient 
means of distribution and use of the text books and ap- 
paratus in the schools. He shall perform such other duties 
as may be directed by the Board of Education or the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. His salary 
shall be as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to hold 
stated and other examinations of candidates for teachers’ 
certificates of all grades in the City of Newark and to make 
lists of those eligible under the rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation for appointment. It shall be the duty, also, of the 
Board of Examiners to receive from teachers, principals, 
and educational organizations, recommendations and requests 
as to changes in approved text book list, consider the same, 
and make recommendations to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion and Educational Supplies as to change in list of ap- 
proved text books, apparatus and school supplies under 
such rules and regulations as the Board of Education may 
prescribe. 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT. 


11. There shall be established a Construction Department 
under which all building alterations and repairs to school 
buildings shall be done; this department shall be divided 
into three sub-departments, architectural, engineering and 
repairs, and shall be directly in charge of Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. | 

Each department head shall devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of his office, supervising and directing the work 
thereof, and making frequent report and recommendation 
to the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies as 
to the work done, and the efficient and economical conduct 
of his department. 

He shall recommend to the Committee on Buildings, 
Grounds and Supplies the appointment of such assistants 
as are needed for the proper performance of the work 
of the department, but the number and salaries of ‘such 
assistants shall be determined by the Board. 

He shall require of each assistant that he devote him- 
self exclusively to the duties of his office, undertaking no 
outside work whatever, except by special permission of the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies; he shall 
clearly define what is expected of each assistant and lay 
down and enforce such general rules for the guidance and 
direction of all assistants in their work as shall be advis- 
able or necessary for best results, which rules shall have 
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been submitted to and approved by the Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 

He shall have power, by and with the consent of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and 
Supplies, to suspend any assistant for misconduct, neglect 
of duty, or when the example or influence of such em- 
ployee, in his judgment, is become injurious to the best 
interests of the department, but shall immediately notify 
the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies of the 
action taken, which Committee, at its next meeting, shall 
take such action for the. restoration or removal of said 
assistant as it shall deem proper. 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. | 


12. The Supervising Architect shall be required to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for school buildings, and the 
furniture thereof, including such detail and working plans 
as may be necessary, excepting such work as is covered in 
the duties of the Supervising Engineer, to supervise the 
work of construction. He shall perform such other duties 
connected. with the construction and erection, renovation, 
and repair of all school buildings and school furniture as 
the Board or its committees may require, attend all regular 
meetings of the Board, make a monthly report of the work 
performed by him, and make other reports as to the con- 
ditions of the buildings as he may deem necessary or advisa- 
ble, or as the Board of Education may require. 

The architect shall consult with the engineer in the 
preparation of building plans, and provide suitable space to 
accommodate, and meet the requirements of the work for 
which the engineer is responsible. Should any difference of 
opinion arise between the Supervising Architect and Super- 
vising Engineer, the same shall be immediately referred to 
the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies for ad- 
justment. 

He shall make a written report monthly to the Committee 
on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies, and shall attend meet- 
ings of said Committee and of the Board when required. 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 


13. The Supervising Engineer shall have the supervision 
and control of the engineers and janitors employed by the 
Board, in respect to their duties connected with the heating 
and lighting apparatus, and the plumbing, sewerage, and 
ventilating of schools. 

He shall, when directed by the Cormmmittee on Buildings, 
Grounds and Supplies, make or cause to be made the evapo- 
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rating- test of coal furnished the school buildings under 
cortract. 

He shall prepare all plans and specifications for and super- 
vise the installation of the heating and ventilating, plumb- 
ing, gas fitting, sewerage, and electrical work for new 
school buildings and additions. He shall consult and advise 
with the architect of the Board in reference to the above 
work. 

He shall superintend all alterations, additions and repairs 
to the heating and ventilating apparatus, also the plumbing, 
gas fitting, and sewerage, and electrical work of old build- 
ings, and shall, under the direction of the Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies, prepare plans and speci- 
fications for such alterations and additions when it may be 
deemed necessary so to do. 

He shall certify to the correctness of all estimates and 
bills for work done and materials furnished under his direc- 
tion and supervision before they shall be certified by the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. He shall 
perform such other duties pertaining to his position as the 
Board may require. 


DUTIES OF sSUPERVISOR- OF. REPAIRS. 


14. The Supervisor of Repairs shall inspect all school 
buildings at least once each year, or as often as the Com- 
mittee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies shall direct, and 
report in writing their general condition. He shall have 
under his direct supervision all the carpenters or other me- 
chanics engaged in repair work not requiring the direction 
of the Supervising Engineer. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION DEPARTMENT. 


15. There shall be established a Department of Medical 
Inspection, which shall be directly in charge of the Commit- 
tee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

There shall be appointed by a majority vote of the Board 
a Supervisor of Medical Inspection. He shall receive such 
salary as the Board shall determine and may be removed by 
a majority vote of all the members of the Board. 

He shall devote at least three hours each week day to the 
duties of his office as the needs of the schools require and 
the Board may direct. 

He shall have charge and direction of the inspectors in 
the performance of their duties and shall report monthly 
to the Board regarding the work done in this department. 

In case of vacancy in.the Department of Medical Inspec- 
tion, the Supervisor shall make nominations to the Commit- 
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tee on Instruction and Educational Supplies to fill such 
vacanicy. : 

He shall also attend meetings of any committee of the 
Board when requested and make such reports and recom- 
mendations as he may deem advisable. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


16. The standing committees for the year shall be as 

follows: 
I. Committee on Finance and Legislation, five 
members and the President. 
2. Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Sup- 
plies, six members and the President. 
Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, six members and the President. 

17. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND LEGISLATION 
shall have general charge and supervision of all the financial 
affairs of the Board. It shall recommend to the Board from 
time to time such legislation as may be deemed necessary ; 
also, call to its attention any proposed legislation that may 
be deemed prejudical to the schools, and recommend such 
action as it may deem wise. It shall cause to be insured 
against loss by fire all school buildings and the contents 
thereof. It shall have charge of all the printing of the 
Board. | 

18. THe CoMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS, GROUNDS AND 
Supp.iges shall have supervision of school sites and build- 
ings, shall recommend appropriate sites for school houses; 
shall cause to be prepared and shall submit to the Board 
plans and specifications for the erection of such houses, ex- 
tensions, or additions as shall be ordered by the Board and 
shall cause all contracts for the performance of the work to 
be duly executed, heating and ventilating methods included, 
and shall examine and act upon all requests for the use of 
school buildings that may be made by principals or associa- 
tions connected with the schools; all other applications, if 
approved by the Committee, shall be referred to the full | 
Board for its consideration. 

It shall have supervision of all work of every description 
required in putting cnd keeping in repair all school houses, 
including all apparatus and appliances for heating, ventilat- 
ing, and sanitation, and shall purchase such materials as 
shall in its judgment be required, for the equipment of new 
buildings and furniture for all buildings. 

It shall visit whenever practicable, all the schools to 
determine what repairs are required. It shall advertise for 
bids for the required work as directed by law, and shall fur- 
nish specifications and plans where needed. 
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It shall examine all applicants for positions as janitors 
and recommend to the Board for appointment such as they 
deem qualified, including the salaries to be paid. It shall 
prescribe the duties of janitors, and publish directions for 
their government, and for cause may recommend to the 
Board for discharge. Ifa vacancy occurs between the meet- 
ings of the Board, the Supervising Engineer shall have 
power to temporarily appoint janitors. The Supervising 
Engineer may, in emergency, suspend a janitor until the 
case shall be acted upon by the Committee and the Board. 

It shall have immediate direction and control of the 
Supervising Architect, Supervising Engineer, and Super- 
visor of Repairs. 

19. THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLIES shall have supervision of all schools. — It 
shall recommend to the Board from time to time, for ap- 
pointment, promotion, or transfer in the schools under its 
supervision any duly licensed persons who are recommended 
by the City Superintendent and who in its judgment are fully 
qualified. With the City Superintendent it may temporarily 
employ and determine the grade of teachers, but temporary 
appointments shall be submitted to the Board for approval 
or rejection at its next meeting. It shall determine the sal- 
aries for teachers and report the same to the Board for its 
approval. It shall investigate all complaints made against 
or by principals and teachers and report thereon to the 
Board. It may, in emergency, suspend a teacher in such 
schools until the case shall have been acted upon by the 
Board. In case of suspension, a written statement of facts 
upon which suspension is based shall be filed in the office 
of the City Superintendent for the information of the Board. 
It shall have full charge and control of all matters relating 
to the enforcement of school attendance. It shall, with the 
City Superintendent, divide the city into attendance districts 
and assign officers thereto. It shall direct the Supervisor of 
Attendance in the performance of his duties, and in general 
direct and control all matters relating to the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education act. It shall perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the regulations or directed 
by the Board. 

It shall, from time to time, recommend to the Board 
such school books, maps, globes, charts, and illustrative ap- 
paratus as it may think best adapted to the wants of the 
schools, but no vote shall be taken upon such recommendation 
until one month has elapsed, and no text book, map, chart, 
globe and apparatus shall be stricken from or placed upon 
the approved list of educational supplies without first having 
been submitted to the City Board of Examiners, which shall 
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give a written report stating the reasons for its recommenda- 
tions; when the recommendations of the City Board of Ex- 


aminers are not unanimous, the minority shall present a writ-. 


ten report giving its recommendations; the City Board of 
Examiners shall make a report regarding any text book, 
map, chart, globe and apparatus whenever the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies shall so request, but it 
shall be understood particular attention will be given to the 
revision of approved list of educational supplies in the meet- 
ing for May. It shall contract for such books, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus, and ‘all other educational supplies re- 
quired in the course of study, and shall provide for their 
regular delivery, including pianos, typewriters, and all other 
educational supplies as may be required from time to time. 
It shall have charge of the course of study in all the schools, 
and, from time to time, shall recommend such alterations 
and revisions thereof, as it may deem proper. 

It shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings and, from time to time, rec- 
ommend such measures as it may deem necessary for the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of the health of 
pupils and teachers; it shall recommend to the Board the 
appointment of medical inspectors, who shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board. It shall prepare rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance and control of the medical inspect- 
ors, and report same to the Board for its action. > 

20. All committees advertising. for contracts shall re- 
quire the proposals or estimates to be accompanied by a 


certified check in the amount of five per cent. (5%) of esti- 


mate or an approved surety company’s bond for like amount. 

They shall also require the successful bidder to furnish 
a satisfactory bond, executed by a surety company qualified 
to do business in this State, in the amount of one-third the 
contract price. That the Board may be free to adjust liens 
or replace defective work, if any, the bond shall remain-in 
force in possession of the Board for one year after final 
payment, 

A copy of any and all circulars giving instructions or 
recommendations and sent out by any department, embody- 
ing or carrying out the direction of any Committee of the 
Board or the Board itself, shall be sent to each member of 
the Board. 

21. Att ComnirTeEEs shall discharge their duties without 
special direction by the Board, but no action of a committee 
shall be binding until reported to and approved by the Board. 
No member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
pecuniary benefit directly or indirectly, from any contract, 
agreement, or purchase made by or for any committee of the 
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Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority of the 
committee and shall contain a statement of facts, with its 
opinion in writing. No report shall be made ky a committee 
unless the subject thereof shall have been considered at a 
meeting of which the members have been notified. When 
such report is made, a minority of the committee may also 
present its views in writing. 

Three may constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
Committee business, but when only three are present, mat- 
ters considered must be by unanimous consent of members in 
attendance and action taken, if to stand as a Committee re- 
port, must be by unanimous vote. 


RGEES: OF ORDER: 


22. The regular order of business at the meeting of the 
Board shall be as follows: 
Calling the roll. 
Reading the minutes. 
Reception of communications. 
Presentation of bills and claims. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of standing committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Notices and resolutions. 
Unfinished business. 
10. Miscellaneous business. 


The order of business may be temporarily suspended by a 
two-thirds vote, but the suspension of all other rules of the 
Board shall only be done by unanimous consent. 

23. All resolutions for the consideration of the Board 
shall be in writing. 

24. When a question is. under debate, no motion shall be 
received except— 

To adjourn. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a certain time. 

To amend. 
—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the previous 
question, shall be decided without debate. 

25. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 
vote when his name is called, if required by the President or 
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any other member and the names of the members refusing to 
vote upon any resolution or motion shall be recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 

26. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board so 


far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to rise » 


may be made by any member at any time. 

27. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall 
be conducted according to the parliamentary rules laid down 
in “Roberts’ Rules of Order.” 

28. The foregoing rules for the government of the Board 
may be amended at a regular meeting by a vote of a major- 
ity of the members of the Board, but only after the pro- 
posed amendment has been read at two regular meetings of 
the Board, or by the unanimous consent of the whole Board 
at any regular meeting. The rules may be suspended at any 


regular meeting by unanimous consent of all the members. 


present. 
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REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


Government of the Schools 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, Drawing, 
Primary, | Summer, 
Grammar, Ungraded, 
High, Playgrounds, 
Normal and Training, Special, 
‘Evening, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 

KINDERGARTENS 

The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages of 
four to six. 

No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten abe who is 
under four years of age, and children may be promoted to 
primary classes who are five years of age, and who show 
sufficient maturity. 

Kindergarten classes shall be established in all schools 
which shall enroll sufficient children of kindergarten age 
to justify the maintenance of such a class. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades. next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, addi- 
tional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 

The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, lan- 
guage lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, elementary 
physiology, nature study, drawing, manual training, phys- 
ical culture and vocal music. 


’ 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In addi- 
tion to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, algebra, 
elmentary science, history and civics shall be taught. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who has 
not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily completé the course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The High School Course shall includé the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German, and French lan- 
Suages, as the Board shall prescribe. 

No pupils shall be admitted under the age of eleven years, 
nor without a certificate of graduation from a grammar 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendaree at 
a grammar school, upon an examination equivalent to that 
to which the pupils of the grammar schools are subjected 
for graduation. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete any prescribed course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained for 
the instruction and training of teachers and shall comprise 
a two-years’ course for grade teacher’s diploma and an 
additional half year’s course for a kindergarten teacher’s 
diploma. , 

Graduates of the Newark High School in good standing 
shall be admitted to the Normal and Training School with- 
out further examination. Graduates of other high schools 
and institutions of equal rank with the Newark High School 
may be admitted upon recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent approved by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
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Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas from 
approved high schools must, before admission, pass an 
examination upon the subjects included in a four years’ high 
school course. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses to 
teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete either of these courses. 

No student shall be admitted to the Normal and Training 
School who is not of good health and physical soundness 
as certified to by a physician and approved by the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct. The studies shall be 
those prescribed for the primary, grammar, and high 
schools. The terms and conditions of admission shall be 
prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted 
under twelve years of age except by permission of the 
supervisor of evening schools and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS | 
Drawing Schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct for the instruction of 
pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
modeling, and other studies that the Board may from time 
to time prescribe. The terms and conditions of admission 
shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be 
admitted under fourteen years of age. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Special schools shall be maintained for instruction in such 
studies and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient ; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes, nor shall the Board 
pay more than five hundred dollars per annum on account 
of rent for any such school. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period | 
during the months of July and August as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 
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The course of study pursued shall include all the branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools as far as prac- 


ticable. 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruction 
and discipline of those children whom it may be deemed 
inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 


ticable. - 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Playgrounds shall be maintained for such a period each 
year as the Board may from time to time prescribe for the 
recreation and instruction of children under the age of. 
fifteen years. 


II—TERMS AND VACATIONS 
I. TERMS 


The school year shall commence on the second Monday 
in September, and terminate on the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July, and be divided into two terms, end- 
ing respectively on the last school day in January andthe 
Friday next preceding the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS 


The vacations shall be Thanksgiving Day and the day fol- 
lowing; from Christmas to New Year’s Day inclusive; the 
week which includes Good Friday; and all legal holidays. 
At no other time shall the day schools be closed, except by 
resolution of the Board, or by direction of the President of 
the Board and the City Superintendent of Schools. 


ITI—SESSIONS 
I, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING, AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 9 
a. m. to 11.45 a. m., with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from I p. m. 
to 3 p. m., with gymnastic exercises in the school room 
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near the middle of the session. In the first grade an after- 
noon recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assist- 
ants of that grade, may be given, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent and the principal of the school. 

The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
the Normal School shall begin at 1 o'clock and end at 3 
o'clock each day. 

Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at 
11.30 o'clock. 

The afternoon session in the ungraded schools shall be- 
gin at 12.30 o’clock and end at 3 o’clock each day. 

2. NORMAL SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 

In the Normal School and in the High School, at the 
discretion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and the school 
may be dismissed at 2:30 p.m. 

3. EVENING SCHOOLS 

The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. The session shall commence at 7 :30 
p. m. and close at 9:30 p. m. 

4. DRAWING SCHOOLS 

The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open either five or six evenings in each week as may be 
found necessary. The session shall commence at 7:30 p. m. 
and close at 9:30 p. m. 

5. SINGLE SESSIONS 
Upon extremely stormy days, principals may hold one 


session in their schools, closing at 12 m. They shall im- 


mediately send to the Superintendent of Schools a notice 
in writing giving the reason for closing. The Superin- 
tendent shall report to the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies each month the schools so closed and 
the reasons therefor. 


IV—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened 
and, at the discretion of the principal and the City Superin- 
tendent, the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed 
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with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, without 
comment, and repeating the Lord’s prayer. Vocal music, 
at the discretion of the principal may be added to these 
exercises, but together they shall occupy no more than fif- 
teen minutes. 


V—ADMISSION 


(a) Vaccination—Successful vaccination or a former 
attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admission to any 
school as pupil, teacher, Officer, or employee of the 
Board; but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus, or 
unfitness as a subject for vaccination shall be claimed and 
reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, or the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection, such person may be 
admitted to school under such provisions and restrictions 
as the committee or supervisor may decide upon in each 
individual case. : 

Pupils, teachers, officers, and employees: of the Board 
of Education insusceptible to the vaccine virus, shall 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of a medical inspector or 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection that he or she -has 
been vaccinated three (3) consecutive times during that 
year before being allowed to enter school, and shall submit 
to revaccination each succeeding year until successful. 

Principals; teachers, janitors, pupils, or employees of 
the Board residing in a house where an infectious or con- 
tagious disease exists, shall be immediately suspended from 
school, and shall not be re-admitted except as follows: In 
case of scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, yellow 
fever, epidemic cerebro spinal meningitis, and tubercu- 
losis, upon notification from the Board of Health that the 
disease is at an end and the house fumigated and upon a 
certificate of a medical inspector. In all other cases of 
contagious diseases, upon a certificate of the medical in- 
spector that all danger of contagion or infection is past. 

Principals, teachers, janitors, and pupils having removed 
_from a house of contagion to some other house for the 
period during which the house in question is under quar- 
antine, shall apply to the Supervisor of Medical Inspection 
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for a permit to return to school. This permit to be granted 
by said supervisor only after satisfactory proof has been 
produced as to the above requirements and said applicant 
has been quarantined for a period covering the incubation 
of said disease. 

Said permit having been received, he or she shall return 
to school immediately. 

(b) Personal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; nor 
shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such previous 
record in school as warrants his exclusion, be admitted to 
any graded school. 

(c) Revaccination—All pupils before being admitted to 
the high school shall be examined by a medical inspector 
and-shall be revaccinated unless it is satisfactorily shown to 
said medical inspector that such pupils have been success- 
fully vaccinated within a period of ten years or are insus- 
ceptible to the vaccine virus. 


VI—PUPILS 


I. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Committee 
on Instruction and Educational Supplies shall give a writ- 
ten permit to attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board ef Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for the 
school year, unless the accommodations are required for 
children residing in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school re- 
moving from a district during the school year may complete 
their course in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such district. 

2. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 


(a) Resident Children—All children are to be consid- 
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ered as resident children and entitled to free tuition who 

belong to any of the following classes: 

1. Children whose parents reside within the city limits. 

2. Children legally adopted whose parents by adoption re- 
side within the city limits. 

3. Orphans living within the city limits. 

4. Children living within the city limits who rely for their 
support wholly upon their own earnings. 

5. Children living within the city limits, but not with their 
parents, and for whose support their parents contribute 
nothing. 

6. Children living within the city limits with mother when 
father has abandoned family; or when parents are di- 
vorced and mother has custody of children. 

7. Children residing with legal guardians who are resi- 
dents of the city. | 

8. Children bound by articles of apprenticeship to master 
who resides within the city limits. 

(b) Non-resident Children—All. children who do not 
come under the foregoing classification as resident children, 
shall be required to pay tuition. 

(c) Conditions of Admission—All children comingsun- 
der the first three classes of resident children shall be ad- 
mitted by the principal of the school without reference to 
the city superintendent; all children coming under the last 
five classes of resident children shall be referred by the 
principal to the City Superintendent and not admitted with- 
out the latter’s certification. 

(d) Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of 
this city upor the payment of a tuition fee, payable in 
advance, at the following rate per annum: Elementary 
Schools, $25; High School, $75; Normal School, $75; 
Evening High Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, 
$12; Drawing School, $20; Special Courses. in Evening 
High SitidelsuNtaA he Training, $5 ; Cooking, $5; Stenog- 
raphy, $12.50. ; 

3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION 

Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a class 
of the grade which examination shall show him prepared 
to enter. 
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No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 
No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, except 
the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be thirty except 
by permission of the Committee on Instruction and Educa- 
tional Supplies. 

4. ABSENTEES 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher under the direction of the principal 
shall inform the parents or guardian of the facts, unless the 
principal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain 
the cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 


5. INSTRUCTION 
(a) Schoolroon—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the pub- 
lished Manual of Instruction, with such variations there- 
from as may be authorized by the City Superintendent and 
approved by the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies. | 
(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 


6. DISCIPLINE 

(a) Detention—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after the 
dismission of school in the afternoon, under the personal 
supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil shall 
be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

(b) Suspensions—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the City Superintendent, who 
shall investigate the facts and confirm or annul the suspen- 
sion and report his findings and action thereon to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

7. RECORDS 

Records of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shall 

be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a manner 
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prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


8. TESTIMONIALS 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
semi-annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship, and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 

Q. BASIS AND ALLOWANCE 

The percentage and other requisites to obtain certificates 
or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and communi- 
cated to teachers by the City Superintendent in “Instruc- 
tions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 


I0. BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


(a) Supply—Books, stationery, and other articles needed 
in the school room shall be furnished without cost to the 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be replaced. 

(b) Damages—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be paid 
for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a bill to 
be rendered by the principal. In case payment be refused 
the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub-division 
“b” under the head of “Discipline.” 

(c) <Appropriations—At the beginning of each fiscal 
year, each school shall have apportioned to it an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books, stationery and school sup- 
plies on the approved list. Manual training, cooking, and 
sewing supplies shall be furnished to the various schools 
only upon requisition of the supervisors of these depart- 
ments. | 

The basis of appropriations for purchase of books, sta- — 
tionery and school supplies shall be as follows: 

$ .90 per pupil—Kind’g, Ist, 2d, and 3d grades. 


Leet) son: 4th and 5th grades, training, and un- 
graded schools. 

he eae 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. 

27 re High and Normal Schools. 


Pa Aa 5 Be aes High School laboratory supplies. 
based on average total enrollment for March, April, and 
May preceding. 
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Of the appropriations to the elementary schools, the ex- 
penditures for books, maps, etc., shall not exceed 60%, for 
paper 25%, and for stationery 10% of the appropriations. 

In Evening Schools: 

$ .60 per pupil in elementary schools. 

80 “ “ in high schools, 
based on average. enrollment of the preceding eae 

In Summer Schools: 

$ .50 per pupil. 
based on average enrollment of the preceding year. 

Apportionment for new schools shall be such as the 
Secretary of the Board and the City Superintendent shall 
decide will be adequate, when approved by the Committee 
on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

Schools opening new class rooms or affected by changes 
in district lines shall have basis of appropriation modified 
accordingly, as the City Superintendent and the Secretary 
of the Board, after conference with the principals of the 
schools affected, shall judge to be just and adequate and 
when approved by the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies. 

The funds for summer and evening schools shall be 
available at the beginning of the term. Six-tenths of the 
day school funds shall be available in September; three- 
tenths, January Ist; and the remaining one-tenth, May Ist. 

The principal of the school shall be responsible for 
the proper expenditure of the fund apportioned to the school 
in his charge and shall make all requisitions, except as 
noted above. Any requisition made in excess of scheduled 
appropriations or for books or supplies not on the approved 
list, shall be held by the Secretary and the principal noti- 
fied and the matter brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational SEDDNCS at its next 
meeting. 

Requisitions shall be approved by the City Superin- 
tendent. If any requisition does not. meet with the ap- 
proval of the City Superintendent, the requisition shall be 
held and reasons for withholding approval be given at once 
to the principal and to the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies at its next meeting. 
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VII—TEACHERS 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules 

of the Board be designated, as— 7 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants, _ 
Kindergarten Directresses, 
Kindergarten Assistants, 
Clerks. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES 
PRINCIPALS 


(a) Reports—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, — 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. — 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City Su- 
perintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection such 
records and files and make such reports and returns to the 
Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these regulations 
or may be required by the Board. 

(b) Supervision—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings, and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall give class and individual instruc- 
tion to pupils as much as possible consistent with the per- 
formance of their other duties. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice-princi- 
pals and other teachers in the management of their depart- 
ments and classes, and shall receive and transmit all instruc- 
tions or directions from the City Superintendent to all 
teachers. 
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They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
- ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and re- 
port any neglect thereof to the appropriate committee. 

(c) Care of Property—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books, and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties prescribed 
by the Board for the same, render account and make return 
annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 

They shall be at the school buildings during school 
hours on Thursday and Friday before the opening of school 
in September, and such other times as may be necessary to 
enroll new pupils, to conduct examinations, and to consult 
with parents regarding their children; they shall see that 
school rooms and adequate supplies are ready for the open- 
ing of schools, and may require teachers to meet them in 
conference and to receive instructions on the Friday or 
Saturday preceding the opening of school that the regular 
work may begin promptly on the following Monday morn- 
ing. 

(d) Reception of Visitors—They shall receive all. vis- 
itors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or other 
article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets, or adver- 
tisements, or give notice to the pupils under their charge of - 
any exhibition or business, or permit the same to be done on 
the school preniises. 

(e) Fire Drills—Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting), in accordance with instructions 
received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor or 
department with which they are connected, and shall assist 
the principal in carrying out his instructions. 
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In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume his station 
and duties. 


A grammar vice-principal shall teach the highest class of 
his or her department. A primary vice-principal shall teach 
any class of her department as directed by the principal. 
Vice-principals shall conduct their classes and make reports 
concerning same as prescribed in the regulations for assist- 
ants. 


HEAD ASSISTANTS 


Head assistants shall have disciplinary charge of the 
rooms, corridors, and courts assigned by the principal and 
shall perform in connection therewith such other duties as 
may be required by him. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties shall 
be similar to those of assistants. 


ASSISTANTS 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, per- 
sonally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accordance 
with the “Manual of Instruction; keep records of at- 
tendance, scholarship, and deportment; have charge of the 
school room property and protect it from injury or mutila- 
tion, as far as possible, and report any injury to the same; 
enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 
without appeal to the principal, and render to him such 
assistance in the halls, courts, and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings at the opening, recess, intermission, and 
dismission as he may deem necessary. 


’ KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES 


The kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 
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CLERKS 


Clerks shall be required to perform the ordinary clerical 
duties that appertain to a principal’s office, and such other 
duties as may be assigned bythe principal of the school. 
In the absence of a teacher a clerk may be temporarily as- 
signed to teach a class. 


3. APPEALS 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of duties 
which vice-principals or other teachers may be called upon 
by principals to perform, appeal may be made to the City 
Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE 


(a) Hours—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms and prepared for duty fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school session, and the school 
hours shall be devoted to the interests of the school, to the 
exclusion of any other employment, study, or pursuit. 

(b) Register—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence, and tardiness of all the teach- 
ers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each in- 
stance, and report the same semi-annually to the City Su- 
perintendent. 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 

(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own during school hours whenever 
the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visita- 
tion, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make re- 
port of the same to the principal. Whenever deemed ad- 
visable the City Superintendent may provide a substitute. 


5. SALARIES 
(a) Schedules—The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annua! in- 
crease through a term of years toa maximum. No schedule 
shall be changed except at the commencement of the school 
year. 
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(b) Increase—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded 
as new appointments, provided that no promotion shall 
work a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason 
_ of term of service. 


(c) Payments and Deductions—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and end- 
ing with June, making ten payments each year. A month 
shall be construed and taken as twenty school days or four 
weeks of five school days each, and all deductions from sal- 
aries on account of absence shall be made upon that basis. 


(d) Absence—1. Teachers absent on account of per- 
sonal illness shall forfeit substitute pay only, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, when such absence exceeds thirty consecutive 
school days. When absence for personal illness exceeds 
five consecutive school days a physician’s certificate must 
be forwarded to the Secretary. 


2. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 

3. Furloughs shall be limited to two years’ duration, 
except, when through special application, duly considered 
by the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, 
it.shall be decided by the Board to grant a definite extension. 
A teacher not returning to active service within two years’ 
time and not having had the furlough extended by special 
action of the Board, shall thereafter cease to be on the 
approved list of teachers. 


(e) Forfeiture—Teachers absent from school duty for 
other causes than personal illness shall forfeit their salary 
during absence, except :— 

1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from day of 
death until funeral, provided such absence does not exceed 
four days. 
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2. Incase of the death of a grand-parent, a brother’s or 
sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
absence shall be excused for the day of the funeral. 


3. Incase of the marriage of a parent, brother, or sister 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 


4. In case of quarantine on account of contagious dis- 
case, when such quarantine is not due to personal illness, 
no forfeiture of salary, provided a certificate from the 
health officer is forwarded to the Secretary. 

Note:—Excused means excused from forfeiture of more than 
substitute’s salary. 

Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 

(f) Relief—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Instruction and Educa- 
tional Supplies, who may, at its discretion, relieve there 
from. 

(g) <Appointments—All appointments of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 

(h) Resignation—Teachers shall give one month’s no- 
tice of intention to resign. In default of the same they shall 
forfeit one month’s salary, at the discretion of the Board. 

Any teacher who shall resign to take effect within 
two months from the beginning of any school term 
shall receive salary only for the actual number of school 
days of service. 


: 6. SUBSTITUTES 

(a) Appointment—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. 

(b) Pay—The pay of substitutes shall be as follows: in 
the High School, for male substitute, $4.00 per day; female 
substitute, $3.00 per day: in the evening schools, the pay 
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of regular teacher: in the grammar and primary grades and 
kindergarten, the pay of substitutes shall be as follows, based 
on length of service, as approved by the City Superin- 
tendent: 


Candidates who have had: 


One year or less of satisfactory experience—$2.00 
per day. 


Two years’ satisfactory experience—$2.50 per day. 
Three years’ satisfactory experience—$3.00 per day. 


_ 7+ SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS 


It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose - 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. They 
shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the work of 
teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, and of 
teaching model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it advVis- 
able, hold conferences of teachers for the discussion of mat- 
ters connected with the work of the schools. They shall 
confer with the principals regarding the conditions of their 
schools and the work of individual teachers, making sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the schools and conveying 
the instructions received from the City Superintendent. 


They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superintendent, and 
whenever it is necessary to vary the programs they shall 
notify him promptly of the change. They shall hold and 
conduct meetings of teachers in their respective depart- 
ments at such times and places as may be determined by 
the City Superintendent. At these meetings they shall dis- 
cuss educational topics and the details of their work in ac- 
cordance with the general plans received from the City 
Superintendent. They shall, at stated times, report to the 
City Superintendent. upon the work of their respective de- 
partments. 
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VITI—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
attend such meetings when called, unless excused by the 
City Superintendent. 


IX—BUILDINGS 


i UsE 
The school houses shall be used for no. other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system of 
public instruction, and during the school hours mentioned in 
these regulations, unless by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE 
The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
_ shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President may 
_ deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3. CARE 
All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and in 
the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds, and Supplies shall direct, 
and their compensation therefor shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


X—SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The schools may be designated by the names of the streets 
on which they are located. Their school districts shall be 
as follows: 


PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


Abington Avenue—Beginning at the western city line, 
Heller Parkway, the Morris Canal, Third Avenue, to the 
western city line. 

Alexander Street—Beginning at Halsted Avenue, 
northern city line, South 2oth Street, southern city line, 
Stuyvesant Avenue (not including said avenue), South 
Orange Avenue, Halsted Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), to northern city line. 
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Ann Street—Beginning at the southern city line, Ave- 
nue F’, South Street, Van Buren Street, Elm Street, Lang 
Street, Hamburg Place, Kossuth Street (both sides), Maga- 
zine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, to the Newark Bay. 


Avon Avenue—Beginning at South 11th Street, Clinton 
Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (not including said avenue), 
Madison Avenue (both sides), Belmont Avenue, Rose 
Street, West Rose Street (both sides), South 1oth Street 
(both sides), Springfield Avenue, South 11th Street, to Clin- 
ton Avenue. 


Belmont Avenue—Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Seven- 
teenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue, 
Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Prince 
Street (not including said street from Springfield Avenue to 
West Kinney Street, and from Montgomery Street to Spruce 
Street), Spruce Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to 
Seventeenth Avenue. 


Bergen Street—Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, Os- 
borne Terrace, Clinton Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (both 
sides), Madison Avenue (not including said avenue), Bel- 
mont Avenue (not including said avenue), Clinton Ave- 
nue, West Newark R R., Hawthorne Avenue, to Osborne 
Terrace. 


Bruce Street—Beginning at South Orange Avenue, Wal- 
lace Street, Wallace Place, Warren Street, Littleton Avenue 
(not including said avenue from Thirteenth Avenue to 
South Orange Avenue), South Orange Avenue, to Wallace 
Street. 


Burnet Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector 
Street, Broad Street, Central Avenue, Halsey Street, 
Bleecker Street (not including said street from High Street 
to Summit Street), Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden 
Street, Eighth Avenue, Spring Street, Clay Street, Carlisle 
Place, to the river. 


Camden Street—Beginning at Springfield Avenue, South 
Sixth Street (not including said street), Fifteenth Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Littleton Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue), South Orange Avenue, Morris Avenue 
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(not including said avenue), Springfield Avenue, to South 
Sixth street. 


Central Avenue—Beginning at Summit Street, Bleecker 
Street (not including said street), Lock Street, New Street, 
the Morris Canal, Central Avenue, Morris Avenue, the 
Morris Canal, Lackawanna Avenue, Boyden Street, Sussex 
Avenue, Summit Street, to Bleecker Street. 


Charlton Street—Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont 
Avenue, Spruce Street (not including said street), Broome 
Street, Waverly Avenue (both sides), Somerset Street, 
_ Avon Avenue, to Belmont Avenue. 


Chestnut Street—Beginning at New Jersey Railroad Ave- 
nue, Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton 
Avefiue, Broad Street, Green Street (both sides), New Jer- 
sey Railroad Avenue, to Wright Street. 


Eighteenth Avenue—Beginning at Avon Avenue, Bel- 
mont Avenue, Seventeenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Rose 
Street, to Belmont Avenue. 


Elizabeth Avenue—Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, 
New Jersey Railroad Avenue, Poinier Street (both sides), 
Elizabeth Avenue, thence in a direct westerly line to Mil- 
ford Avenue (not including said avenue), Clinton Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Stratford Place (not including 
said place), Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (both sides), 
Clinton Avenue, West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne Ave- 
nue, to New Jersey Railroad Avenue. 


Elliot Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Elwood 
Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue, to the Second River. 


Fifteenth Avenue—Beginning at South Twentieth Street, 
Eleventh Avenue, South Eighteenth Street, South Orange 
Avenue (both sides), South Twelfth Street (both sides of 
said street, from Fifteenth Avenue to Seventeenth Avenue), 
Seventeenth Avenue, South Fourteenth Street, Sixteenth 
Avenue, South Seventeenth Street, Fifteenth Avenue, South 
Twentieth Street, to Eleventh Avenue. 


Fourteenth Avenue—Beginning at Thirteenth Avenue, 
South Twelfth Street, Fifteenth Avenue (both sides), Lit- 
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tleton Avenue (both sides), Thirteenth Avenue (both sides), 
to South Twelfth Street. 


Franklin—Beginning at the Morris Canal, Bloomfield 
Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Summer Avenue (not including 
said avenue), Crane Street (not including said street), Stone 
Street, Sixth Avenue (not including said avenue), Clifton 
Avenue (not including said avenue), Eighth Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Lackawanna Avenue, the Morris 
Canal, to Bloomfield Avenue. 


Hamburg Place—Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. 
Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, 
Kossuth Street (not including said street), Hamburg Place, 
Lang Street, Elm Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette 
Street, Adams Street (both sides), to N. & N. Y.R. R. 


Hawkins Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Lex- 
ington Street, Ferry Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and 
Passaic R. R., Magazine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, 
to Newark nee 


Hawthorne Avenue—Beginning at the western city line, 
Clinton Avenue, Osborne Terrace, Clinton Township line, 
thence following the course of said line to the western city 
line. 


Lafayette Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, New 
Jersey Railroad Avenue, Elm Street (not including said 


street), Madison Street, Lafayette Street, Adams Street. 


(not including said street from Lafayette Street to N. & N. 
Y. R. R., thence both sides), thence in a direct line to the 
Passaic River. 


Lawrence Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Rec- 
tor Street, Broad Street, Green Street (not including said 
street), New Jersey Railroad Avenue, to the Passaic River. 


Lincoln—Beginning at the northern city line, Halsted 
Avenue, South Orange Avenue, Stuyvesant Avenue (both 
sides), southern city line, western city line, northern city 
line, to Halsted Avenue. 


Madison—Beginning at the western city line, Springfield 
Avenue, South 11th Street, Clinton Avenue, western city 
line, to Springfield Avenue. Ps 
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Miller Street—Beginning at New Jersey Railroad Ave- 
nue, Poinier Street (not including said street), Elizabeth 
Avenue, thence in a direct westerly line to Milford Ave- 
nue (both sides), Clinton Avenue (both sides), Stratford 
Place (both sides), Avon Avenue, Clinton Avenue, Murray 
Street, Broad Street, Wright Street, New Jersey Railroad 
Avenue, to Pointer Street. 


Monmouth Street—Beginning at High Street, Clinton 
Avenue, Avon Avenue, Somerset Street, Waverly Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Broome Street, Spruce Street 
(not including said street), Barclay Street, Montgomery 
Street (not including said street), High Street (not in- 
cluding said street), to Clinton Avenue. 


Montgomery—Beginning at High Street, Montgomery 
Street (both sides), Barclay Street, Spruce Street (both 
sides), Prince Street (both sides from Spruce Street to 
Montgomery Street), West Kinney Street (not including 
said street), High Street (not including said street), to 
Montgomery Street. 


Morton Street—Beginning at High Street, West Kinney 
Street (both sides), Prince Street (both sides), Springfield 
Avenue, Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, Springfield 
Avenue, High Street (not including said street), to West 
Kinney Street. 


Newton Street—Beginning at Beacon Street, South 
Orange Avenue, Morris Avenue (both sides), Springfield 
Avenue, Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Ave- 
nue, Beacon Street (not including said street), to South 
Orange Avenue. t 


Normal and Training, Training Department—Begin- 
ning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield Avenue, 
High Street, Bleecker Street, Halsey Street, Central Ave- 
nue, Broad Street, to Market Street. 


North Seventh Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Third Avenue, the Morris Canal, Seventh Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from Fifth Street to city line), western 
city line, to Third Avenue. 
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Oliver Street—Beginning at New Jersey Railroad Ave- 
nue, Walnut Street (not including said street), Pacific 
Street, Nichols Street (not including said street), Van Bu- 
ren Street, Malvern Street, Pacific Street, Vesey Street (not 
including said street), New Jersey Railroad Avenue, to 
Walnut Street. 


Peshine—Beginning at the southern city line, Elizabeth 
Avenue (both sides), Hawthorne Avenue, Osborne Terrace, 
thence in a direct line to southern city line, to Elizabeth 
Avenue. 


kidge—Beginning at the Second River, Mt. Prospect 
Avenue, Ballantine Parkway, the Morris Canal, Heller Park- 
way, to the northern city line. 


Roseville Avenue—Beginning at the western city line, 
Seventh Avenue (both sides), Fifth Street, Central Avenue, 
Warren Street (both sides), Ninth Avenue (both sides), 
western city line, to Seventh Avenue. 


Seventh Avenue—Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, 
Boyden Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Wood 
Street (both sides), Crane Street, Cutler Street (both sides) bs 
Sixth Avenue (both sides), Clifton Avenue (both sides), 
Eighth Avenue (both sides), Lackawanna Avenue, to Boy- 
den Street. | 


South Street—Beginning at the southern city line, New 
Jersey Railroad Avenue, Vesey Street (both sides), Pacific 
Street, Malvern Street, Van Buren Street, South Street, 
Avenue F*, to the southern city line. 


South Eighth Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Ninth Avenue (not including said avenue), Warren Street 
(not including said street from Ninth Avenue to Fifth 
Street), Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue), South Twelfth Street, South Orange Ave- 
nue (not including said avenue), South Eighteenth Street, 
Eleventh Avenue, western city line, to Ninth Avenue. 


South Market Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
in a direct line to Adams Street (not including said street), 
N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara 
Street, Kossuth Street (not including said street), Maga- 
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zine Street, Newark and Passaic R. R., N.& N. Y.R. R., 
Ferry Street, Lexington Street, to the Passaic River. 


South Tenth Street—Beginning at South Twelfth Street, 
Springfield Avenue, South Sixth Street (both sides), Fif- 
teenth Avenue (not including said avenue), South Twelfth 
Street (not including said street), to Springfield Avenue. 


Summer Avenue—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
Fourth Avenue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Bal- 
lantine Parkway, Mt. Prospect Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Arlington Avenue, Summer Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue), Nursery Street, Belleville Avenue, Her- 
bert Place, to the Passaic River. 


Summer Place—Beginning at the Passaic River, Her- 
bert Place, Belleville Avenue, Nursery Street, Summer Ave- 
nue (both sides), Arlington Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue 
(both sides), Elwood Avenue, to the Passaic River. 


Sussex Avenue—Beginning at Fifth Street, Seventh Ave- 
nue, the Morris Canal, Morris Avenue, Warren Street, Fifth 
Street, to Seventh Avenue. . 


Thirteenth Avenue—Beginning at High Street, Spring- 
field Avenue, South Orange Avenue, Rankin Street, Spring- 
field Avenue, Beacon Street (both sides), South Orange 
Avenue, Wallace Street, Bank Street, High Street, to 
Springfield Avenue. 


Walnut Street—Beginning at New Jersey Railroad Ave- 
nue, Elm Street (both sides), Madison Street, Lafayette 
Street, Van Buren Street, Nichols Street (both sides), Pa- 
cific Street, Walnut Street (both sides), New Jersey Rail- 
road Avenue, to Elm Street. 


Warren Street—Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, 
Wallace Street, Wallace Place, Warren Street, Morris Ave- 
nue, Central Avenue, the Morris Canal, New Street, Lock 
Street, Bleecker Street (both sides), High Street, to Bank 
Street. 


Washington Street—Beginning at Broad Street, Market 
Street, Springfield Avenue, High Street (both sides), Clin- 
ton Avenue, Broad Street, to Market: Street. 
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Waverly Avenue—Beginning at South Tenth Street, 
Springfield Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Rose Street, West 
Rose Street (not including said street), South 1oth Street 
(not including said street), to Springfield Avenue. 


W ebster—Beginning at the Passaic River, Carlisle Place, 
Clay Street, Spring Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, 
Wood Street (not including said street), Crane Street, Cut- 
ler Street (not including said street), Sixth Avenue (both 
sides), Stone Street, Crane Street (both sides), Summer 
Avenue (both sides), Fourth Avenue, to the Passaic River. 


West Side—Beginning at the western city line, Fifteenth 
Avenue, South Seventeenth Street, Sixteenth Avenue, South 
Fourteenth Street, Seventeenth Avenue, South Twelfth 
Street (both sides), Springfield Avenue, western city line, 
to Fifteenth Avenue. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


Alexander Street—Beginning at South Twentieth Street, 
northern city line, western city line, southern city line, South 
Twentieth Street, to northern city line. 


Avon Avenue—Beginning at South Eleventh Street, Clin- 
ton Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (not including said avenue), 
Madison Avenue (both sides), Belmont Avenue, Rose Street, 
West Rose Street (both sides), South Tenth Street (both 
sides), Springfield Avenue, South Eleventh Street, to Clin- 
ton Avenue. 


Belmont Avenue—Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Seven- 
teenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue, 
Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Prince 
Street (not including said street from Springfield Avenue 
to Morton Street), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), Barclay Street, Montgomery Street, Prince Street, 
Spruce Street (not including said street), Belmont Avenue, 
to Seventeenth Avenue. 


Bergen Street—Beginning at the southern city line, Os- 
borne Terrace, Clinton Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (both 
sides), Madison Avenue (not including said avenue), Bel- 
mont Avenue, Clinton Avenue, West Newark R. R., Bad- 
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ger Avenue, Hawthorne Avenue, Elizabeth Avenue: (not 
including said avenue), southern city line, to Osborne Ter- 
race. 


Burnet Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector 
Street, Broad Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, War- 
ren Street, High Street, Bleecker Street (not including said 
street), Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden Street, 
Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, Belleville 
Avenue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Carlisle Place, to the Pas- 
saic River. 


Central Avenue—Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, 
Bergen Street, Warren Street, Morris Avenue, Morris 
Canal, Second Street, Lackawanna R. R., Boyden Street, 
Sussex Avenue, Summit Street, Bleecker Street (both 
sides), High Street, to Bank Street. 


Chariton Street—Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont 
‘Avenue, Spruce Street (not including said street), Broome 
Street, Waverly Avenue (both sides), Somerset Street, Avon 
Avenue, to Belmont Avenue. 


Chestnut Street—Beginning at New Jersey Railroad Ave- 
nue, Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton 
Avenue, Broad Street, Green Street (both sides), New Jer- 
sey Railroad Avenue, to Wright Street. 


Eighteenth Avenue—Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Sev- 
enteenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue, to 
South Sixth Street, thence in a direct line south through 
Treacy Avenue, West Rose Street (not including said 
street), Rose Street, Belmont Avenue, to Seventeenth Ave- 
nue. 


Elliot Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Chester 
_ Avenue, Ballantine Parkway, the Morris Canal, Heller Park- 
way, the western city line, to the Second River. 


Fifteenth Avenwe—Beginning at South Twentieth 
Street, Eleventh Avenue, South Eighteenth Street (both 
sides), South Orange Avenue (both sides), South Twelfth 
Street (both sides of said street from Fifteenth Avenue to 
Springfield Avenue), Springfield Avenue, western city line, 
South Twentieth Street, to Eleventh Avenue. 
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Fourteenth Avenue—Beginning at Thirteenth Avenue, 
South Twelfth Street, Fifteenth Avenue (both sides), Fair- 
mount Avenue (both sides), Thirteenth Avenue (both sides 
from Littleton Avenue to South Twelfth Street), to South 
Twelfth Street. 


Franklin—Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna 
Avenue, Eighth Avenue (not including said avenue), Clif- 
ton Avenue (not including said avenue), Sixth Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Cutler Street (not including said 
street), Crane Street, Wood Street (not including said 
street), Seventh Avenue, Belleville Avenue, Broad Street, 
Clay Street, Carlisle Place, to the Passaic River. 


Hamburg Place—Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. Y. 
R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Mar- 
garetta Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, Newark Bay, 
along the bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
Street, Tyler Street, Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, 
Lafayette Street, Adams Street (both sides), to N. & N. Y. 
RR, 


Hawthorne Avenue—Beginning at the western city line, 


Clinton Avenue, Osborne Terrace, Clinton Township line, 
thence following the course of said line to the western city 
line, to Clinton Avenue. $ 


Lafayette Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, New 
Jersey Railroad Avenue, Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, 
Lafayette Street, Adams Street (not including said street 
to N. & N. Y. R. R., thence both sides), thence in a direct 
line to the Passaic River. 


Lawrence Street (Fifth and Sixth Grades )—Beginning 
at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad Street, West Park 
Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, High Street, Market 
Street, Broad Street, Green Street (not including said 
street), New Jersey Railroad Avenue, to the Passaic River. 


Madison—Beginning at the western city line, Springfield 
Avenue, South Eleventh Street, Clinton Avenue, western 
city line, to Springfield Avenue. 
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Miller Street—Beginning at the southern city line, Penn- 
sylvania R. R., Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, 
Clinton Avenue, High Street, Waverly Avenue, Somerset 
Street, Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Clinton Avenue, 
West Newark R. R., Badger Avenue, Hawthorne Avenue, 
Elizabeth Avenue (both sides), southern city line, to Penn- 
sylvania R. R. 


‘Morton Street—Beginning at High Street, West Kinney 
Street (both sides), West Street, Montgomery Street, Bar- 
clay Street, West Kinney Street (both sides), Prince Street 
(both sides from Morton Street to Springfield Avenue), 
Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, High Street (not including said street), 
to West Kinney Street. 


Newton Street—Beginning at Beacon Street, South 
Orange Avenue, Fairmount Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Springfield Avenue, Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, Beacon Street (not including said 
street), to South Orange Avenue. 


North Seventh Street—Beginning at the western city 
line, Heller Parkway, the Morris Canal, Seventh Avenue, 
to the western city line. | 


Oliver Street—Beginning at the southern city line, New 
Jersey Railroad Avenue, Walnut Street, Tyler Street, South 
Street, Avenue G, to the southern city line. 


Seventh Avenue—Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, 
Boyden Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Wood Street 
(both sides), Crane Street, Cutler Street (both sides), Sixth 
Avenue (both sides), Clifton Avenue (both sides), Eighth 
Avenue (both sides), Lackawanna Avenue, to Boyden 
Street, 


South Eighth Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Orange Street, Warren Street, Bergen Street, Bank Street, 
Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue (not including said 
avenue), South Twelfth Street, South Orange Avenue (not 
including said avenue), South Eighteenth Street( not in- 
cluding said street), to the western city line. 
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South Market Strect—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
in a direct line to Adams Street (not including said street), 
N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara 


Street, Margaretta Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, to 


Newark Bay. 


South Tenth Street-—Beginning at South Twelfth Street, 
Fifteenth Avenue (not. including said avenue), Fairmount 
Avenue (both sides), Springfield Avenue to South Sixth 
Street, thence in a direct line to Treacy Avenue, West Rose 
Street (not including said street), South Tenth Street (not 
including said street), Springfield Avenue, South Twelfth 
Street (not including said street), to Fifteenth Avenue. 


Summer Avenue—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
Fourth Avenue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canalshale 
lantine Parkway, Chester Avenue, to the Passaic River. 


Sussex Avenue—Beginning at the western city line, Sev- 
enth Avenue, the Morris Canal, Morris Avenue, Warren 
Street, Orange Street, western city line, to Seventh Avenue. 


Lhurteenth Avenue—Beginning at High Street, Bank. 


Street, Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue, Fairmount 
Avenue (not including said avenue), South Orange Avenue, 
Beacon Street (both sides), Springfield Avenue, Rankin 
Street, South Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High 
Street, to Bank Street. 


Washington Street—Beginning at Broad Street, Mar- 
ket Street, High Street (both sides), West Kinney Street 
(not including said street), West Street, Montgomery 
Street, Somerset Street, Waverly Avenue, High Street, 
Clinton Avenue, Broad Street, to Market Street. 


2a ait 8 
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XI—EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT 
OF TEACHERS 
1 


There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a pub- 
lic examination at which examination any applicants for 
positions in the public schools may present themselves. 

The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 

All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board of 
Examiners and the results adopted by a majority vote of said 
Board. 

Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will be 
permitted to do so provided all subjects are completed 
within a period of two years from the date of the first 
examination, 

Teachers already in the employ of the Board who desire 
to take an examination for promotion may divide such ex- 
amination, provided all the subjects required are completed 
successfully within two years; failure to successfully com- 
plete the examination within two years will necessitate re- 
examination in all subjects. 

All examinations shall be public and records of the same 
filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 

All certificates of qualification that may hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certificates 
of teachers who have received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education, shall become inoperative after a 
period of three (3) years from the date of their issuance 
and shall be subject at all times to all such regulations and 
requirements as the Board of Education shall from time to 
time prescribe. 

All- persons holding certificates heretofore granted, but 
who have not received permanent appointment by the Board 
of Education within three years of the date of the issuance 
of their certificates, shall be required to submit to the Board 
of Examiners a new certificate of health and to appear be- 
fore said Board for inquiry as to their present merit and 
fitness. All certificates may be renewed by the Board of 
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Examiners for a period of three years upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of merit and fitness. 


2 


All candidates for appointment to positions in the schools 
in the city of Newark shall be required to hold an appropri- 
ate license in full force and effect, isued by the State Board 
of Examiners, and in addition thereto, a certificate of quali- 
fication for appointment under the rules and regulations of 
the Board of Education of the City of Newark. No candi- 
date except as hereinafter specified shall receive appoint- 
ment who does not possess the following qualifications, as 
shown by the certificate issued by the Board of Examiners 
of the City of Newark. 

(a) Graduation from an approved four years’ high 
school course, or its equivalent, and 

(b) Graduation from an approved normal or profession- 
al school for teachers, whose course of study shall not be 
less than two years, or 

(c) Graduation from an approved college or university 
whose professional courses are considered adequate. e 


3 


Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants, and first assistants in grammar schools, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in one subject in each of four 
of the following groups, namely, groups I and 6, and any 
two other groups. 

I. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature). 

-Mathematics (algebra or plane geometry). 

History (includes ancient, medizval, and modern). 
Art (music or drawing). 

Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination). 

6. Science and Art of Teaching. 

The examination in groups I, 3, and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Rearnitiers from time to time. 
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No grammar head assistant’s and no first assistant’s 
certificate, however, shall be issued to any teacher who has 
not had at least three years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing, and who has not received permanent appointment ; and 
no grammar vice principal’s certificate shall be issued to any 
teacher, who has not had at least five years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching, of which two years shall have been 
either as head assistant or as first assistant. 


4 


Applicants for positions as vice principals or head assis- 
tants in primary schools, shall be required to pass an ex- 
amination in one subject in each of three of the following 
groups, namely, groups 1 and 6, and one other group: 

I. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature). 
_ Kindergarten. 

History (includes ancient, medizval, and modern). 

Art (music, drawing, or manual training). 

Science (botany, physical geography physics, astron- 

omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 

selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination). 
6. Theory and Practice of Teaching in Primary Grades. 

The examinations in groups 1, 3, and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 

No primary head assistant’s certificate, however, shall be 
issued to any teacher who has not had at least three years’ 
successful experience in teaching, and who has not received 
permanent appointment; and no primary vice principal’s 
certificate shall be issued to any teacher who has not had at 
least four years’ successful experience in teaching, of which 
one year shall have been as head assistant. 


5 


oN 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 
requirements under Rules 2 and 3, shall be examined i in the 
following subjects: 

1. Advanced English (based upon a syllabus issued by the 
Board of Examiners). 
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2. Mathematics (advanced algebra, or plane and _ solid 
geometry ). 

3. Science (botany, physical geography, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, geology, or astronomy. The subject selected 
in the examinations under Rule 3 should not be repeated 
in this examination). 


Manual Training. 

Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten. 
Candidates taking both the elementary and higher ex- 
aminations shall be required to be examined in only such 
subjects in the elementary examination as are not repeated 
in the higher. 

No certificate, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, of 
which two years shall have been as principal of a graded 


school, or as vice principal of a grammar school in the City 
of Newark. 


4. School Management. 

5. Psychology. 

6. Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

7. History of Education. ‘s 
8. 

Q. 


SS 


6 


Applicants for positions in the High School as hereinafter 
specified in addition to the subjects required under Rules 2 
and 3, shall be examined in the special subjects of the de- 
partment for which they apply. 


7 


All applicants for certificates of qualification, except teach- 
ers in the employ of the Board applying for promotion in the 
several grades shall be rated by the Board of Examiners un- 
der three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal 
fitness. A separate rating shall be given under each head as 
follows: a maximum of fifty per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of twenty-five per cent. for experience, and a 
maximum of twenty-five per cent. for personal fitness. A 
rating in scholarship will be given only in cases where a 
written examination is required. 
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8 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the subjects 
required for any particular grade, with a minimum of 
seventy per cent. in any subject, shall be required. 


9 


The diploma of any college of good standing conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, and a first 
‘grade State certificate of the State of New Jersey, obtained 
by examination, may be accepted in place of all of the aca- 
demic studies required in any of the above examinations. 


10 


Records from approved universities, colleges, or techni- 
cal schools or approved summer schools, of the satisfactory 
completion of suitable courses of study in any of the sub- 
jects specified in any of the above rules or in any subjects 
deemed equivalents of the subjects specified, may be ac- 
cepted in place of the examination in such subject. 


11 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools, 
designed to train teachers for such positions, may be ac- 
cepted in place of any or all of the above named examina- 
tions. 


12 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the public 
schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, and who 
has not met, in all respects, the requirements of the above 
rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college or a pro- 
fessional training school shall be appointed, unless such 
teacher, in addition to the requirements of examination, can 
present a record of successful experience of at least two 
years of teaching. 


13 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
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for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the above rules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by examina- 
tion, or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or both, and 
giving references to testimonials on file. 


14 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case, giving preference to those candidates whose records 
indicate that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order indicated by 
their standing upon graduation. 


15 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a probationary term of three years before re- 
ceiving permanent appointment. During the first five school 
months of such probationary service, if the work of such 
teacher is reported as unsatisfactory, and as not furnishing 
reasonable prospect of success, the services of such teacher 
shall be dispensed with by the City Superintendent. At the 
end of five school months of probationary service, the City 
Superintendent shall report to the Committee on Instruction 
and Educational Supplies upon the work done by such teach- 
er, giving due consideration to reports received from prin- 
cipals and supervisors. If the work is reported as giving 
hope of ultimate success, the probationary period may be 
extended until the completion of the three years of pro- 
bationary service. At the end of this period, if the work of 
the teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive per- 
manent appointment; otherwise his term of service shall be 
terminated forthwith. The services of a teacher on pro- 
bation may be dispensed with by the Committee on Instruc- 
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tion and Educational Supplies at any time when it becomes 
evident that ultimate success is improbable. 


16 


Principals who have in their schools, teachers serving pro- 
bationary terms, shall at the end of five school months of 
such service, formally report to the City Superintendent up- 
on the character of the work done by such teachers, with a 
recommendation as to their retention or dismissal. At the 
end of five months thereafter, the principal shall again make 
a similar report to the City Superintendent, and at such 
other times as may seem to him necessary or advisable, or 
' as may be suggested by the City Superintendent. 


17 


All appointments, promotions, and transfers of teachers 
shall be made by the Board on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies and by them 
from a list of eligible candidates presented by the City Su- 
perintendent, who shall make definite recommendation from 
the list for each appointment, promotion, or transfer. 

The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based upon 
experience, merit, and fitness, to be ascertained so far as 
possible from the official records in possession of the Board 
of Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy occurs 
shall be given the preference. 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall be 
regarded as new appointments and subject to all the rules 
relating to the same. 


18 


SUBSTITUTES 


No person shall be employed as a substitute for a regular 
teacher, who does not possess one of the following qualifi- 
cations, to be ascertained by the Board of Examiners, and 
the names of the properly qualified candidates to be placed 
upon eligible lists: 
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1. College graduates with or without experience in 
teaching. 

2. Normal school graduates (approved schools only). 

3. Kindergarten training school graduates (approved 
schools only). ek 

4. Candidates who have three years or more of success- 
ful experience in teaching. 

5. Holders of a State or County certificate (approved) 
in full force and effect. 

All the foregoing to be exempted from a written examina- 
tion, but to be required to pass satisfactory oral examina- 
tion before the Board of Examiners. 

In leu of the foregoing requirements, candidates 
will be required to pass a written examination in the 
common English branches, including music, drawing, man- 
ual training (or kindergarten), and to pass satisfactory oral 
examination before the Board of Examiners. 


19 


PRINCIPAL'S CLERK 


1. That no person shall be appointed as clerk to a prin- 
cipal who does not hold a regular grade teacher’s certificate 
for the city of Newark, or who does not hold a special 
certificate to be issued by the Board of Examiners and 
known as principal’s clerk certificate. 

2. That candidates for the certificate to be known as prin- 
cipal’s clerk certificate shall be required to pass the examina- 
tion for a substitute’s certificate including, also, an examina- 
tion in theory and practice of teaching, English, and type- 
writing; that no candidate shall be eligible for this certifi- 
cate who has not had three years of successful experience 
as a teacher, and who does not hold a teacher’s license in full 
force and effect. 


20 


All supervisors, clerks, stenographers, and other employees 
connected with the office of the City Superintendent shall be 
appointed by the Board on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies from a list 
of eligible candidates presented by the City Superintendent, 
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who shall make definite recommendation from the list for 
the appointment to be made. The City Superintendent shall 
base his recommendation upon scholarship, experience, merit, 
and fitness to be ascertained as far as practicable from the 
records of the Board of Education. In the case of all appli- 
cants concerning whom there are no official records, the 
scholarship, experience, merit, and fitness of candidates shall 
be ascertained by the Board of Examiners, who shall give a 


rating upon which the recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent shall be based. 


21 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S CLERK 


(1) No person shall be appointed as clerk to a high 
school principal, who does not hold a high school teacher’s 
certificate for the city of Newark, or who does not hold a 
special certificate to be issued by the Board of Examiners 
and to be known as high school principal’s clerk certificate. 

(2) The qualifications for a high school principal’s clerk 
certificate shall be graduation from an approved college or 
university, or its equivalent, and a successful examination inv 


theory and practice of teaching, and in correspondence and 
office practice. 


22 
HiGH SCHOOL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 


Candidates for certificate as high school laboratory assist- 
ant shall be examined in the subject or subjects to be taught 
and in the theory and practice of teaching the same, provided 
only candidates who possess the following qualifications 
shall be eligible for the examination. 

(a) Graduation from an approved high school, or its 
equivalent, and (b) graduation from a university, college, 
or professional school, whose course of study shall be ap- 
proved by the Board of Examiners. 


23 


TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL OR INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


Candidates for certificate as teacher of a vocational or in- 
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dustrial subject, not otherwise specified in these rules, shall 
be examined in the subject or subjects to be taught, and 
in the theory and practice of teaching the same. Candidates 
shall be eligible for this examination who possess at least 
one of the following qualifications: 


(a) Graduation from an approved high school or, in 
lieu thereof, examination in academic subjects to be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Examiners, and three years’ ex- 
perience in teaching the subject. 


(b) Graduation from an approved college or technical 
school whose course of study shall be approved by the 
Board of Examiners and which shall require for graduation 
at least one year’s professional training in the subject or 
subjects to be taught; and one year’s successful experience 
in teaching the subject or subjects to be taught. 

(c) Five years’ experience as a journeyman wage-earn- 
er, or in a higher position, in the vocation for which the appli- 
cant seeks a license together with a general education satis- 
factory to the Board of Examiners, and two years’ ex- 
perience in teaching the subject to be taught. 


24 


SHOP ASSISTANT 


Candidates for certificate as shop assistant shall be exam- 
ined in the subject or subjects to be taught, and in the theory 
and practice of teaching the same. Candidates shall be eli- 
gible for this examination who possess one of the following 
or higher qualifications: 


(a) Graduation from an approved high school, or, in 


lieu thereof, examination in academic subjects to be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Examiners. 


(b) Graduation from an approved college or technical 
school for the training of teachers whose courses shall be 
approved by the Board of Examiners. 


(c) Five years’ experience as a journeyman wage-earn- 
er, or in a higher position, in the vocation for which the ap- 
plicant seeks a license, together with a general education 
satisfactory to the Board of Examiners. 
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25 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Candidates for certificate as teacher of domestic science in 
the high schools shall be examined in the subjects to be 
taught and in the theory and practice of teaching the same. 

Candidates shall be eligible for this examination who pos- 
sess the following qualifications: 

(1) Graduation from an approved high school, or equiv- 
alent academic training. 

(2) The completion of a satisfactory course of profes- 
sional training in domestic science of at least two years, or, 
in lieu thereof, three years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing domestic science. 

(3) Two years’ successful experience in teaching domes- 
tic science in addition to the above. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The certificates issued by the Board of eure shall 
be designated as follows: 
(a) Principal. 
(6) Vice-Principal— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(c) First Assistant— 
High, and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(e)  Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(f) Kindergarten. 
(g) Manual Training. 
(h) Drawing. 
(1) Music. 
(j) Evening School. 
Examinations shall be held as follows: 


For Principal's Certificate: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
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For Certificates as Vice-Principal, First Assistant, and Head 
Assistant—Grammar and Primary: 


I. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For all others: 


When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board of 
Examiners. 

Special examinations may be held at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners. 

All written examinations shall be held at the Normal and 
Training School building. The hours shall be from nine 
a.m. to one p. m. and from two to six p. m. Candidates to 
be examined during any session must be present at the be- 
ginning of such session. 

Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a sub- 
ject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be col- 
lected. 

All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, must 
file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evidence in 
writing of sound physical health and good moral character. 


cx 


XII—CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS 


1 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible, a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


2 


For all positions in the evening schools properly qualified 
candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall be se- 
cured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be secured 
teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. But no person shall be employed to teach in 
an evening school whose record as a teacher in a day school 
for one year next preceding shall not be at least “good.” 
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3 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regulations 
of this Board for the permanent appointment of teachers, 
upon recommendation of the City Superintendent, after one 
year’s service. | 

4 

Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualification: a first grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of stuccess- 
ful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of recog- 
nized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by either a 
record of professional training or at least one year of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching; a second orade State certifi- 
cate obtained after examination by the State Board of 
Education. 


5) 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 


6 


Eventnc Hicn ScHoors—Candidates shall be eligible 
for appointment in the evening High Schools who present 
either a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, 
accompanied by a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. 


Fad 
4 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica-_ 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the day High School, and upon 
satisfactorily passing such examination and presenting a 
record of at least three years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 
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8 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience in 
teaching in either day or evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 


g 


Candidates for evening school positions in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing, and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high school, 
or evening school license and a special license from the 
Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools 
whose courses are approved by the Board of Examiners, 
may be accepted in place of any or all examinations. 


10 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the principal of an evening school and confirmed~ by © 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good ;” except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Instruction 
and Educational Supplies. : 


11 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XIII—QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
TEACHERS 


Ist. All candidates for the position of director of play- 
grounds must possess the following qualifications: : 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an assistant in a playground. 
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2nd. All candidates for the position of assistant in 
playgrounds must possess the following qualifications : 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school for 
teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an assistant 
in a playground. 

3d.- All candidates for the position of director of 
gymnastics in playgrounds must possess the following 
qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
assistant director of gymnastics in playgrounds. 

4th. All candidates for the position of assistant direct- 
or of gymnastics in playgrounds must possess the -follow- 
ing qualifications: 

Graduation from a four year’s high school course and 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 

sth. All candidates for above Rene certificates shall 
be subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIV—GRADATION AND PROMOTION 


1. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. In each grade there shall be two classes designated 
respectively the A and B classes, the A class being the 
more advanced. All promotions shall be made to the class 
next higher. 

2. In grades one, two, and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral examina- 
tions as the Superintendent and principal shall deem 
advisable. 

3... In-all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
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of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals I to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 10—Perfect; 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7—Pass- 
ing Mark; 6—-Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4-o—Degrees of 
Failure. 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations or 
written reviews of various sorts shall be given the pupils 
in their respective classes, and a record of the results ob- 
tained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. Questions 
for at least one examination in each semester shall be fur- 
nished or specially authorized by the City Superintendent. 
The results of these examinations shall be reported to the 
City Superintendent, but shall not be made the basis for 
promotion. They shall be used and considered by the 
teachers as a guide and critique of his own work, and as 
one means for determining the character of the work of 
the students. 7 

5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to the 
parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average of 
the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 

6. At the end of each semester the teacher and principal 
together shall examine the record of each pupil, both as to 
weekly estimates and tests or examinations given during the 
term, taking into consideration all circumstances so far as 
known affecting the work of the pupil. 

7- All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions for 
a definite time may be made. 


>} wre. 
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In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided, that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted, parents of the children thus failing may appeal to the 
principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of. the justice 
of his decision give the children a fair examination upon 
the work of the semester using questions approved by the 
City Superintendent, the result of which examination shall 
determine the question of promotion. 

8. Special individual conditional promotions to the class 
next higher shall be made whenever in the judgment of the 
teacher and principal the pupil is qualified to do the more 
advanced work and would be benefited by such promotion. 

9. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be clear- 
ly set forth. : 

to. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion it shall be the duty of the teachers to com- 
municate with the parents and endeavor, if possible, to 
secure their co-operation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is due 
to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher grade. 

12, In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
Superintendent for his action. 


XV—NORMAL SCHOOL 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good stand- 
ing are entitled to admission to the Normal and Train- 
ing School without further examination. Graduates of 
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other high schools and institutions of equal rank with the 
Newark High School may be admitted upon recommenda- 
tion of the City Superintendent, approved by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved high schools, or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four-year high school 
course. 

3. Students in the Normal and Training School shall 
spend the first year in pursuing the regular studies of the 
course and in such observation in the training school as 
the principal may direct. At least one-half the senior year 
shall be spent in practice teaching under the observation and 
criticism of the training teachers. 

4. Pupils who have failed to attend ninety per cent. of 
the required exercises of the Normal and Training School 
shall not be permitted to pass from class to class or to be 
graduated, except upon the written consent of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and the City Superintendent. 


\ 


5. In the normal department monthly records shall be | 


kept by each instructor and filed in the principal’s office. 
At the end of the term (Jr. B and Jr. A) or half term (Sr. 
B and Sr. A) these monthly reports shall be combined with 
the formal examination in each subject. 

‘6. In the practice department monthly records shall be 
kept by each critic and model teacher and filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. At the end of the practice term the student’s 
final mark shall be based upon these monthly records. The 
general average of practice of each student for all practice 
terms shall be based on the reports of all critics, 

7- Students whose term rating is less than seventy-five 
per cent. in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from 
term to term. Students failing in any subject shall be re- 
examined at once in that subject. Failure to pass a second 
examination shall constitute a condition in said subject, and 
the graduation of a student shall be deferred until all such 
conditions are passed at a regular standing of seventy-five 
per..cent. : 


E. F. GUILBERT, ARCHITECT 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT, ENGINEER 
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8. Students who fail in the first half term of senior 
practice (A or B) shall remain in such practice until they 
have reached the required standing. 

9. Students failing to reach the required standing in the 
academic department (A or B) shall remain in the academic 
department until they have reached the required standing. 

Io. A student who shall complete the section work in 
either the academic or practice department in mid-term 
shall take extra practice assigned by the principal until the 
end of the current term. 

11. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training School who has not completed satisfactorily all of 
the required subjects and attained a standing of seventy-five 
_ per cent. in each subject of the regular course of study and 
an average rating of seventy-five per cent. for three terms of 
practice, with a standing of not less than seventy-five per 
cent. for any one practice term. 

12. At the end of the senior year a careful review shall 
be made of each student’s record for the entire two years’ 
course. The principal, in conference with the various 
teachers concerned with the scholarship or practice teach- 
ing of the students, shall pass upon all such records and 
shall determine the question of graduation for each student 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. A graded list of such graduates shall be 
filed with the City Superintendent of Schools. 

13. Graduates of the Normal and Training School ap- 
plying for positions in the schools shall be appointed strictly 
in the order in which their names appear upon these lists, 
provided that no graduate of the Normal and Training 
School or other person not of good moral character and 
sound physical health shall have the right to be appointed 
as a teacher in the schools of Newark. 

14. When, because of previous failures or conditions, a 
student shall not complete all records required until the end 
of a senior mid-term, such student shall be considered as an 
undergraduate until the end of the semester and as such 
shall be regularly assigned to work at the discretion of the 
principal. 

15. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
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Training School except at the stated graduations occurring, 
respectively, at the end of January and June. 

16. No normal undergraduate expecting graduation or 
temporarily dropping from the school and expecting re- 
instatement, shall be permitted to serve as substitute teacher. 


XVI—TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any of 
the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is a fit 
subject for transfer to an Ungraded School, he shall so 
recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks prepared 
for that purpose giving in full his reasons for such recom- 
mendation. 

2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported either personally or through the Supervisor 
of Attendance by visiting the school, conferring with the 
principal and parents, examining into the environment of 
the pupil and in every way possible acquainting himself 
with those conditions which have determined the pupil’s 
character. A record of this investigation shall be kept in 
the office of the City Superintendent. 

3. If after such investigation and conference the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of control 
in the school to which the pupil belongs have been employed 
and that it is essential for his welfare that he be assigned 
to an Ungraded School he shall forthwith grant him the 
necessary transfer. 

4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for an 
indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Supervisor of Attendance, is convinced that any pupil 
in said school has made substantial improvement in conduct 
and gives sufficient grounds for the belief that his. conduct in 
the future will be satisfactory to warrant such action, the 
Superintendent shall revoke his transfer and assign him to a 
graded school. 

6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
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form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and beyond 
the control of the teacher of said school it shall be the 
duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him for 
commitment to the Newark Parental School. 

7. Attendance officers shall be required to call at the 
Ungraded Schools at the opening of the morning and 
afternoon sessions of each day to receive from the teachers 
the names and addresses of absent pupils. They shall be 
further requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possible, 
return them to the school. 


XVII—MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS 


Rule 1. Inspectors shall devote at least two hours each 
day to their work and visit all the schools in their respective 
districts between the hours of 9 and 11:45 a. m., except for 
the afternoon half-day classes, each school day, and so far 
as possible at the same hour, or as may be directed from 
time to time by the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 

Rule 2. Inspectors shall sign the attendance book in the 
principal’s office, stating the time of arrival and departure. 
Where this is not done in the entire district the inspector 
will be considered as absent. 

Rule 3. They shall carefully examine each pupil isolated 
by the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious disease 
or diseases; namely, smallpox; scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, mumps, measles, chicken-pox, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, ringworm, 
contagious impetigo, favus, scabies, pediculosis, typhus, 
typhoid fever. These pupils are not returned to their classes 
without being re-examined by the inspector. 

Rule 4. Inspectors may exclude from attendance any pu- 
pil suffering with diseases and conditions other than those 
named in Rule 3 until well or until positive evidence is fur- 
nished that the pupil is being properly attended by a physi- 
cian. 
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Rule 5. They shall. supply each pupil excluded with a 
card provided for that purpose filled out as directed thereon 
in ink, This card is to be taken home by the pupil and given 
to the parent or guardian. 

Rule 6. Pupils excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be re-admitted only after re- 
inspection and approval by the inspector. 

Rule 7. Inspectors shall visit each class room at least 
once a month and oftener, if necessary, to examine every 
pupil. . 

Rule 8. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances 
prescribe, suggest treatment or in any manner interfere with 
the attendance of the regular family physician, except in 
pediculosis, scabies, trichophytosis, contagious impetigo, 
when considered advisable, using the forms provided by the 
department. 

Rule 9. A physical examination shall be conducted of 
every new pupil on enrollment, and as soon as possible of 
every pupil in the school. A record shall be kept of his 
findings on forms supplied by this office. When defects, 
such as appear on the physical record card are found, which 
can be removed, a form filled out by the inspector, stating 
conditions and treatment required shall be sent home by the 
inspector to the parent or guardian. At the end of each 
school month the inspector shall report on a form supplied 
by this department the number of physical examinations 
made in each school and percentage of defects found. 

Rule to. Inspectors shall make a daily written report to 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. This report shall be 
mailed or delivered immediately upon finishing inspection. 

Rule 11. Lectures shall be given by each medical inspec- 
tor to the teachers and pupils at such times and on such sub- 
jects as the Supervisor of Medical Inspection ‘shall specify. 

Rule 12. Inspectors shall consider themselves responsible 
in all matters pertaining to the health of pupils and the 
sanitary conditions of the schools allotted them, and shall 
decide all matters of quarantine subject to the rules of the 
Board of Health, except in cases of doubt, in which case 
it shall be referred to the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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Rule 13. All reports and instructions to teachers, parents, 
or guardians, or this office, shall be written in ink on forms 
supplied by the department of medical inspection. 

Rule 14. If for any reason an inspector shall be unable 
to visit the schools of his district, he shall notify the office 
of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection before nine a. m. 
the same day. 

Rule 15. All necessary supplies will be furnished by the 
Board of Education to each school upon requisition by the 
principal. 

Rule 16. Inspectors shall be at all times under the im- 
mediate control of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection in 
all matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 

Rule 17. Inspectors shall vaccinate, free of charge, any 
_ pupil producing the regular form or permit duly signed by 
the parent or guardian. He shall use all precautions in or- 
der to conduct a successful and aseptic operation. 

Rule 18. Inspectors shall meet the Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection for conference at least once a month and at such 
other times as he may direct. ; 

Rule 19. In case of the absence of the medical inspector 
from duty, the sum of one and 50/1oo dollars ($1.50) per 
day shall be deducted from his salary and paid to the substi- 
tute who performs his work. 

Rule 20. Each medical inspector shall, at the request 
of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection, in special cases of 
exclusion, call at the home of the pupil for the purpose of 
confirming the diagnosis of the nurse or principal. 

Rule 21. Medical inspectors shall be appointed to serve 
for a term of one year, extending from February Ist to 
January 31st. In case a vacancy occurs, same shall be filled 
for the unexpired term only. 

Rule 22. All applicants for the position of medical in- 
spector shall submit to an oral examination before a sub- 
committee, to consist of a member of the Committee on [n- 
struction and Educational Supplies, the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Supervisor of Medical Inspection, who shall 
prepare an eligible list which shall be presented to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies for approval, 
and from which list all appointments shall be made. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 

Rule 1. Principals and teachers are directed to assist the 
medical inspector in every way possible. 

Rule 2. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the opening 
of school to select from their classes any pupil who appears 
to be ill or any pupil who, there is reason to believe, has 
been in contact, in the family or otherwise, with any one ill 
with a contagious or infectious disease. These pupils shall 
be sent with a form filled out by the teacher to the inspector’s 
room to wait for examination. 

Rule 3. No pupil shall be sent to the medical inspector 
without a form stating name, address, age and location or 
nature of illness. This form shall be returned to the teacher 
stating the disposition of the case made by the inspector. 

Rule 4. Teachers, pupils and janitors who have been ill 
with any of the following contagious diseases, or who re- 
side where any of the same exist, to wit, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, measles, shall not be permitted to 
return to school until notice has been received from the 
Board of Health authorizing such admission and they have 
been examined by the medical inspector. Exception may be 
made by the Supervisor of Medical Inspection, in such cases 
and under such conditions as he shall deem justifiable and 
advisable. 

Rule 5. Teachers, pupils and janitors who have been ill 
with any of the following contagious diseases or who re- 
side in the same apartments where any of the same exist, 
to wit, whooping cough, mumps and chicken-pox, shall not 
be permitted to return to school until notice has been re- 
ceived from the Medical Inspector that all danger of com- 
municating such disease by such teachers, pupils and jani- 
tors has passed. 2 

Rule 6. No pupil returning after exclusion by the physi- 
cian or nurse or absent without known cause for more than 
five consecutive days shall be allowed to enter the class 
room without the knowledge and authority of the medical 
inspector. 

Rule 7. Whenever a teacher shall discover in the absence 
of the medical inspector sufficient evidence of the existence 
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of any disease necessitating immediate exclusion of a pupil, 
she shall so inform the principal, who shall exclude the pupil 
and notify the office of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection 
of his action, with the name, address, age and cause of ex- 
clusion. 

Rule 8. No principal or teacher shall assume authority 
or take action in matters pertaining to the health of the pu- 
pils without consulting the medical inspector, except as 
stated in Rule 7. 

Rule 9. Every pupil after enrollment shall submit to a 
physical examination by the medical inspector. The record 
of this examination shall be kept in the school. Where de- 
fects, such as appear on the physical record card, are found 
which can be removed, a form filled out by the inspector 
shall be sent to the parent or guardian requesting the remoy- 
al of such defects. 

Rule to. In all matters of doubt pertaining to quaran- 
tine, the opinion of the medical inspector shall be obtained ; 
when this is not possible, the Supervisor of Medical Inspec- 
tion shall be consulted. 

Rule 11. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on 
account of contagious disease the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by the 
Board of Education, and the books of the pupil destroyed. 
Notice shall be sent at once to the Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection. | 

Rule 12. The Board of Health will notify the schools 
and the Board of Education, each school day, of the cases 
of contagious diseases reported to it during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

Rule 13. Whenever it is considered advisable to disinfect 
and furnigate any class room or school, the principal shall 
consult the medical inspector who shall notify the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection. 

Rule 14. No principal, teacher or pupil shall be allowed 
to attend a school, unless they have been successfully vacci- 
nated. In times of epidemics of smallpox, principals, teach- 
ers and pupils alike shall submit to re-vaccination whenever 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection states the need of such 
vaccination, unless unfitness as a subject for vaccination 
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shall be claimed and reasonably demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, or the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 

RULES FOR NURSES 

Rule 1. Nurses shall at all times be under the direction 
of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 

Rule 2. Applicants for the position of school nurse, shall 
submit to an oral and written examination and also to a phy- 
sical examination by the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
All applicants must hold a certificate of graduation from an 
approved training school for nurses, having a course of not 
less than two years. 

Rule 3. The salary of each nurse shall be for the first 
year, $720; second year, $780; third year, $840; fourth 
year, $900, the maximum (in twelve monthly payments). In 
addition, each nurse shall be supplied with carfare at the 
. expense of the Board of Education and with an outfit, con- 
sisting of a bag and supplies for treating her cases. These 
supplies shall be obtained on order from the Department of 
Medical Inspection. | 

Rule. 4. Each nurse shall devote her entire time to the 
school work during the hours of service, which shall be 
from eight a. m. to twelve noon, and from one p. m. to five 
p. m. on all week days, except Saturday, when the hours 
of service shall be from eight a. m. to twelve noon, and at 
other times if required by the Supervisor of Medical Inspec- 
tion in special cases. Nurses shall report to the office of 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection each morning at eight 
a. m. for instruction, and shall attend meetings with the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection at his call. A daily re- 
port shall be made out by each nurse on forms supplied by 
the department and filed in the office of the Supervisor of 
Medical Inspection. Each nurse shall, on visiting a school, 
register her name, time of arrival and departure, in the at- 
tendance book in the principal’s office. 

Rule 5. Nurses shall perform class room inspection once 
a month, or oftener if directed by the Supervisor of Metical 
Inspection. Nurses shall refer all cases of suspected disease 
or defect, except pediculosis, to the medical inspector for 
his opinion as to what shall be done. Where contagious 
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disease is suspected, and the doctor is not in the school, the 
pupil shall be excluded. The name, age, address, and school 
of pupil shall be reported immediately to the office of the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. All other diseases and 
defects which are not contagious shall be brought to the 
notice of the medical inspector as soon as possible. 


Rule 6. The nurse shall have entire charge of all cases 
of pediculosis and uncleanliness. 


Rule 7. The diseases to be treated by the nurse are as 
follows: ringworm, scabies, favus, impetigo, molluscum 
contagiosum, conjunctivitis, infected wounds, contusions and 
uncleanliness. No case of the above diseases shall be treat- 
ed by a nurse without the diagnosis being confirmed by the 
medical inspector of the school which the pupil attends, and 
whenever possible, with the parents’ consent. A record shall 
be kept of each pupil when placed under treatment by the 
nurse and the dates of subsequent treatments noted on forms 
supplied by the Board of Education. 


Rule 8. It shall be the duty of the nurse to visit the homes 
in special cases, for the purpose of interviewing and instruct- 
ing the parents or guardians. These visits shall be made be- 
fore or after school hours and on Saturdays. 


Cases to be Visited by the Nurse at Home 


Ist. Flagrant cases of pediculosis. The nurse shall 
show the mother how to treat the conditions and encour- 
age persistence. 
2nd. Excluded cases that do not return at the ap- 
pointed time. 
ard. The nurse shall call at the homes of any children, 
whose parents: have refused or neglected to comply with 
the request of the medical inspector or have not given a 
satisfactory reason for not doing so. At this time the 
nurse shall urge upon the parent the need for treatment 
and, if necessary, demonstrate how it shall be done. 
Rule 9. Practical talks on personal hygiene and home 
hygiene shall be given by each nurse to the pupils at such 
times as the Supervisor of Medical Inspection shall specify, 
but not to interfere with the ordinary routine of the school. 

Rule 10. Each nurse shall receive one month’s vacation 
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during the interval between the closing of the school year in 
June, and the re-opening of the schools in September, the 
time of vacation to be designated and assigned by the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection. 

Rule 11. School nurses shall be appointed to serve for 
a term of one year, extending from February Ist to January 
3Ist. In case a vacancy occurs, same shall be filled for the 
unexpired term only. 


XVII—ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


I. In accordance with provisions of section 155 of the 
New Jersey School Law, the Board of Education shall 
appoint one or more persons to be designated as attendance 
(truant) officers and shall fix their compensation. Such 
officers shall exercise all the powers and perform all the 
duties of a truant officer as prescribed in said section. 

2. Attendance officers shall be under the supervision and 
control of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies and the City Superintendent together with the 
Supervisor of Attendance. 

3. The Supervisor of Attendance shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and the City Superintendent, direct and supervise the 
work of all attendance officers and shall be held responsible 
for the work of the attendance department. 

4. The Supervisor of Attendance shall be empowered to 
divide the city into attendance districts and he shall assign 
an attendance officer to each district who shall be responsi- 
ble for the faithful discharge of his or her duty in his or 
her district. 

These districts may be changed from time to time and 
officers may be assigned to duty in any district. 

5. The Supervisor of Attendance shall keep a record of 
the work of the several officers: keep a file of their reports 
and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases of 
absence, truancy, and children not attending any school 
reported from all sources together with the disposition of 
the same. 

6. The Supervisor of Attendance shall, under the direc- 
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tion of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and City Superintendent, cause complaints to be 
made before a magistrate for violations of the compulsory 
educational law and prosecute the same; he shall keep a 
record in detail of all such cases, together with the dis- 
position of each case. 

7. The Supervisor of Attendance shall keep his office 
open between the hours of eight-thirty o’clock in the morn- 
ing and five o’clock in the afternoon and on Saturday morn-_ 
ing from eight-thirty until twelve o’clock to receive the re- 
ports of attendance officers and for the transaction of gen- 
eral business of the Attendance Department. 

8. At the regular meeting of the Board of Education 
each month, the Supervisor of Attendance shall submit a 
full and detailed report of the Attendance Department. 

g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate all 
reports of absence, truancy, and children not attending any 
school, given them by principals or the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance and report the result of such investigation to the Super- 
visor of Attendance and to principals on their visits to the 
schools. They shall make such further reports to the Super- 
visor of Attendance as may be required. 

10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the dis- 
trict assigned to them at least every two days or oftener if 
directed by the Supervisor of Attendance, who may also 
assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 

11. They shall recommend to the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance for commitment to ungraded or other schools and for 
prosecution, all cases of continued violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; they shall also serve all necessary 
legal notices. 

12. They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Supervisor of 
Attendance; at the end of each week they shall submit a 
report to the Supervisor of Attendance on blanks furnished 
them for that purpose. 


13. All applications for certificates of exemption from 
attendance at day school under the provisions of Chapter 
144 of the Laws of 1909, shall be made to the Supervisor of 
Attendance on blanks furnished for that purpose. 
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' Such certificates may be granted, after investigation, by 
a committee composed of the chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies, the City Superintend- 
ent, and the Supervisor of Attendance. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
ATTENDANCE (TRUANT) OFFICERS 


I. Candidates. Candidates shall be of good moral char- 
acter, and of sound physical health as attested by the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection: 

2. Written Examination. Candidates shall be required 
fo pass a written examination in the following subjects: 
reading (oral), writing, spelling, arithmetic, English lan- 
guage, and general knowledge of the City of Newark. 

3. Oral Examination. Candidates shall also be required 
to pass an oral examination to determine their special fit- 
ness. 7 

4. Appointment. All appointments shall be temporary 
and shall be made from an eligible list submitted by a board 
of examiners to consist of the City Superintendent, Super- 
visor of Attendance, and Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies, in the order ofxrat- 
ings thereon. 

5. Salaries. The salaries of attendance officers shall be 
as follows: 

Male—tst year, $900. 2nd year, $1,000. 3rd year, $1,100. 
4th year, $1,200. 

Female—tst year, $600. 2nd year, $700. 3rd year, $800 
Ath year, $900. 


XIX—MISCELLANEOUS 
I. CONSTRUCTION 
In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, shall 
be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten direct- 
resses, kindergarten assistants, and assistants. 
2. PUBLICATION 
Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the same, 
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mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or directions 
of a uniform and-general character for the guidance of em- 
ployees or agents of the Board shall be prescribed, adopted, 
and tabulated by the Board, filed in their office for inspec- 
tion, and, except the registers and records, published with 
and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. EMPLOYEES 


All clerks, stenographers, or other employees in the offices 
of the Secretary of the Board shall be appointed only upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the recommendation of the Secretary to 
be based upon merit and general fitness, to be ascertained as 
far as practicable by examination. One year’s satisfactory 
service in the office of the Board shall be deemed sufficient 
to meet the above requirements, and such employees so ap- 
pointed shall continue in their respective positions during 
good behavior and efficient service. 


4. AMENDMENT 


The foregoing regulations for the government of the 
schools may be amended at a regular meeting by a vote 
of a majority of the members of the Board, but only after 
the proposed amendment has been read at two regular meet- 
ings of the Board, or by the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 

All supplements and amendments shall be adjusted to 
and from time to time incorporated and published with these 
regulations under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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